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CHAPTER I pearing here in his company lhey 
ee Ast, 48s 1. smmnctee he. 

LOCAL TALENT might hink that Allan Dempster ) 
longed in the same category as Daniel 

EMPSTER grinned as his PP. Wack. 

suide ushered him into the “Shake hands with Mr. Dempster, 
lobby of the bank, announc- Mike,” Wack whispered importantly. 

ing, in a solemn whisper, that “You’ve heard of him—Allan Demy 
they had arrived. He had been strug- ster, ae the Winfield Agency, you know. 


gling with a desire to laugh ever since 
his meeting with Mr. Daniel P. Wack, 
and the impulse shook him once more, 
so that he caught his lower lip between 
his teeth and held it tightly, bending 
his head lest the mirth in his face be- 
tray him to Mr. Wack’s admiring 
glance. 
“Hello, Dan. On the trail so early?” 
he gray veteran in the bank’s blue 
uniform greeted Mr. Wack affably, a 


genial glance inviting Dempster to 
share the jest. Dempster guessed that 
Wack must furnish a great deal of 
amusement to Midvale and, for the 


moment, regretted the blunder of ap- 


We're 
ent.” 

Dempster saw the look of incredulity 
replace the guard’s grin as 
met. It pleased him, although he 
as free of vanity as most men, to find 
that his repute had preceded him ever 
to this sleepy little city, so that this 
bank policeman stared at the spectacle 
of his association with such an absurd 
ally as Daniel Wack. He permitted one 
eyelid to droop slightly by way of 
planation and apology, and the guard 
nodded in comprehension. 

“We came around to tip you off, 
Mike. There’s a good chance that the 


working together just at pi 


their hands 


Was 


exX- 
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bank’s going to lose some money if we 
don’t watch out. Mr. Dempster’s after 
a slick crook named rs 

“Never mind that now, Wack.” 
Dempster intervened smoothly. “I 
guess we'd better talk to the president 
first.” 

Again his drooping eyelid took the 
special officer into the joke. Mike led 
the way to the gate in a mahogany 
counter at the back of the lobby. 
“You'll find Mr. Grandin right over 
there, gentlemen.” 

A brisk, energetic man looked up in- 
quiringly from a littered desk, frown- 
ing slightly at the sight of Wack. 

“Well, Dan, what is it this morning?” 
He spoke with a rough kindliness, in 
spite of the effect of pressure below the 
words. Dempster guessed that Mr. 
Wack was something of an institution 
in Midvale; that the business men of 
the town tolerated him, avoided hurting 
his feelings, as will happen in small, 
compact communities. It was becom- 
ing wholly clear to him that Daniel P. 
Wack was, as he phrased it to himself, 
not more than half there—a harmless 
simpleton deluding himself with the no- 
tion that he was a detective, and en- 
couraged, by crude kindness on the part 
of his fellow townsmen, in that illusion. 

“This is Mr. Dempster,” whispered 
Dan, again importantly. ‘“He’s got an 
idea that a slick crook named i 

Once more Dempster intervened 
smoothly. “I’m sorry to bother you, 
Mr. Grandin.” He glanced at Wack. 
“Wack, you’d better be out in the lobby, 
I think. That fellow may show up at 
any minute.” 

Wack nodded with a look of tremen- 
dous sagacity and tiptoed away. <A 
prominent bulge over his right hip pro- 
claimed that he was heavily armed, and 
Dempster’s ear caught the silvery 











jingle of handcuffs weighting down the 
pocket of the coat. 
Grandin. 

“You'll have to blame the Dexter peo- 


He leaned toward 
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ple for my lugging in local talent, Mr. 
Grandin. We didn’t have anybody 
here, and they gave me this lad’s name 
as a competent operative, so that I 
looked him up when I got in this morn- 
ing. The bank wasn’t open or I’d have 
come straight here, of course. I haven't 
been able to shake the chap. But you 
mustn’t think that I’m here for the fun 
of it.” 

“We all know Dan. He’s harmless, 
and it pleases him to play detective. 
What’s wrong?” 

“You’ve heard of Lou Whitcomb, I 
suppose? About the best forger in the 
business.” 

“Yes, of course. I remember his 
stinging the Farmers’ National, over at 
Exton, in nineteen hundred and six. 
Do you mean that he’s likely to try a 
play with us?” 

“Well, there’s a chance. Lou’s get- 
ting old, and he isn’t as careful as he 
might be. We pretty nearly pinched 
him in New York day before yester- 
day. He just did manage to give us 
the slip. We got his baggage. It was 
as close as that.” 

“Too bad. Got away, did he?” 

“Yes. But he’s getting careless. We 
found some half-burned checks in his 
room. That’s why I’m here.” 

He unfolded a paper and exhibited 
several charred fragments. “See— 
that’s your check form, isn’t it? He's 
been practicing for you.” 

Grandin bent over the torn scraps. 
“Yes, some of our depositors use a 
form like that. This is interesting. I'd 
better warn the paying tellers right 
now.” 

“Yes.” Dempster produced a printed 
description and a picture. “In case 
they see anybody like this, we 

Grandin stepped to the rail and called 
a name. An eyeglassed young fellow 
responded, listened attentively to 
Dempster’s explanation, and glanced at 
the printed portrait. He started. 
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was here just 


” 


fellow 


that 
now! I’m sure I saw him 


“Why, 





“What?” Dempster and Grandin 
were on their feet. 

“You didn’t cash 
did you?” 

“No. Didn’t ask. Just came in and 
went out again. I worldn’t have no- 
ticed him except that Mr. Wallace was 
going out just then with seven thousand 
in currency, and I happened to——” 

“A clean get-away!” Dempster shook 
his head. “My fault, too. IE cught to 
have kept out of sight. He must have 
spotted me back here. We figured that 
he’d try a play here, never dreaming 
that we’d found these burned checks. 
But I didn’t expect him to show up for 
a day or two, anyway. He was in New 
York yesterday——” 

“Well, we know he’s in town, and 
Midvale’s not so big,” Grandin broke 
in. “Let me phone the police——” 

“You don’t know Lou Whitcomb!” 


a check for him, 


Dempster laughed. “The slipperiest 
customer that ever lived. This was the 
‘hance I came here for, and J’ve 


lost it! I wonder what tipped him off.” 
“I was going on to say that Dan 


Wack was out in front, at the time,” 
said the teller. “‘He——” 
Dempster slapped his thigh. “Of 


course! I might have guessed it. It 


right! Planting a simp like 
in plain sight, for a fly bird like 
Whitcomb to see him! Why, Wack 
couldn’t move without letting you hear 
jingle in his 
That's the answer. Whitcomb spotted 
him on sight and ducked. He won't 
give us another chance like this in a 
hurry. And he was good for a cold 
five-thousand-dollar reward.” 

The teller shrugged. ‘Maybe you'll 
pick him up, after all. Dan was trailing 
him, I guess. He sneaked out behind 
him, anyway, using his best gumshoe 
walk.” He chuckled. “It’s a pity, Ten 
minutes sooner, and we’d have landed 
him.” 


serves me 


the bracelets pocket! 


“Wait till I see Dexter! 
on to that comedy dick! 
been for him——” 

“No use crying over spilled crooks, 
Mr. Dempster. We're on guard, now, 
anyway. And, as I said, Midvale’s a 
small place. Unless he leaves in a 
motor car he can’t get out till twelve- 
ten, when No. 8 goes through. If you 
watch the station——” 

“Oh, we'll do what we can, all right,” 
said Dempster disgustedly. “Tip off 
your doorman, please, and keep a good 
watch. Tl see the police and keep my 
own peeled. But if L hadn't 
dragged that idiot into ii—— TI don’t 
see why you people haven’t had him 
shut up long ago. He's not all there.” 

“Oh, there’s no vice in Danny 
Wack,” said Grandin tolerantly. “He 
gets a lot of innocent fun out of play- 
ing detective, and we sort of jolly him 
along. It doesn’t hurt anybody, and it 
pleases Danny half to death.” 

“What beats me is how he ever got 
on Dexter’s list.” Dempster wagged 
“Dexter’s not such an ass 

nd his office spoke of this 
lunatic as if he 
age 


Both the bank men chuckled. “Oh, 


He put me 
If it hadn’t 
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his head. 
as that, and 


iS 


were above the aver- 


that’s becau Dan arrested that kid 
naping gang two years back. He's 


been living on the reward most of the 
time since. Pure fool luck, of course 
They walked right into his hands. He 
was running a taxi, then, and playing 
detective on the side, and they actua 
hired him to help them carry the child 
the line. Danny drove 
smack into the police station instead. 
But that sold 
the taxi, and he’s been a regular detec- 
tive ever since. Grandin grinned 
“We chip in a bit to keep him going 
Everybody likes Dan.” 

Dempster scowled. Small-town 
ways! He hurried over to take the 
police into his confidence, much against 
He preferred to work irr- 


11 


across them 


for him. He 


settled it 


” 


his wishes 








dependently of the official authorities 
when he could, not only because this 
involved a wider latitude of action, but 
also because it simplified the question 
of rewards. Chief McKenna listened 
stolidly to the story, whittling at the 
stub of a pencil. 

“We'll get him for you,” he promised 
deliberately. “It’s mighty hard to get 
away from Midvale, unless you walk. 
The roads are fierce for automobiles 
every way you go, and there’s just the 
S. & W. Railroad, with eight trains a 
day. Gimme that slip, and we'll have 
your man by night.” 

Dempster left, more discouraged 
than before. Lou Whitcomb had plied 
his trade for twenty years and more, 
with the cleverest men in the profession 
pitted against him. Here in Midvale, 
with Danny Wack representing the de- 
tective intelligence, and McKenna run- 
ning the police, a crook like Whitcomb 
wouldn’t even have to take pains! He 
walked along the main business street, 
scowling. 

Midvale was a one-horse place, if he 
had ever seen one. Its traffic was cen- 
tered on four blocks of main street; its 
industry was obviously confined to the 
rambling cordage mill beside the tracks ; 
its residences sprawled out around this 
nucleus—frame houses set in liberal 
gardens, an air of slumberous quiet set- 
tling down on them the moment he 
turned aside from the business section 
and the slum district along the tracks. 

There was wealth here, to be sure. 
He guessed that the cordage mill had 
brought a great deal of money into the 
place, judging by some of the houses. 
It hadn’t succeeded in making a real 
city out of the old village, however; 
Midvale was still nothing but an over- 
grown country town. Lou Whitcomb 
was wise in selecting it as the scene of 
his latest undertaking. Even a fool 





crook could get away with anything in 
a town like this. 
Still, 


there were disadvantages, 
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Dempster admitted. In a community 
where nearly every resident knew every 
other, a crook was more noticeable than 
in the bigger places, and therefore more 
easily observed. And it would be hard 
to hide here, too, if he couldn’t man- 
age to get away by the railroad. Prob- 
ably Whitcomb would be picked up, 
even by the stupid local talent to be ex- 
pected in the police force of such a 
town. 

He went back to Daniel P. Wack’s 
office—a single, bare room over a hard- 
ware store. He grinned sourly at the 
cheap sign tacked to the wall of the 
stairway. D. P. Wack, Detective 
Agency! If Midvale judged the whole 
profession by their local specimen, they 
must have a deep respect for Dempster 
himself ! 

The door was locked, and he was 
turning away when Mr. Wack ap- 
peared at the foot of the stairs. He 
was alone, Dempster observed with a 
flash of impatience; Whitcomb had 
giver him the slip, easily enough, of 
course, even if he had been sufficiently 
observant to recognize and follow the 
crook, which Mr. Dempster took the 
liberty of doubting. 

“Sorry I couldn’t wait till you got 
through, down to the bank,” said Wack 
as he unlocked his door. “I had to 
leave on another case——” 

“That’s too bad.” Dempster spoke 
satirically. “I suppose you didn’t get 
Whitcomb, then. You went out right 
after him.” 

Mr. Wack opened mild eyes. “You 
don’t say! Was that him? I never 
thought Come to think, though, he 
did look something like that picture. 
Well, now, ain’t that queer! Me fol- 
lowing him all this time an’ never guess- 
ing it was him!” 

“Never mind,” 
hopefully at the hint. 





Dempster snatched 
“You've been 


following him, have you? Where did 
he go? Where is he now?” 
“I don’t know. I You see I 

















wasn’t exactly following him. It was 
only that he happened to be going the 
same way I was.” 

“You let him get away, did yous 
That was a fine piece of work for us 
both! Now the police’ll pick him up, 
and we'll be lucky if we ever see a cent 
of that reward! Five thousand bucks 
—five thousand 25 

“I’m right sorry, Mr. Dempster. If 
I’d suspicioned that it was him I’d have 
arrested him, of course. But I had this 
other case on my mind, and , 

“What othér case? You don’t mean 
to tell me you could have two at once 
in a burg like this!” 

“Midvale ain't so small as all that, 
Mr. Dempster. I generally got threc- 
four jobs on my hands. And I had to 
Mr. Wallace—he’s a reg- 
see, and I 








tend to this. 
ular customer of mine, you 
couldn’t very well let him——” 

“Wallace? He was the man 
drew out some money just before Whit- 
comb got away, wasn’t he? The teller 
said-———” 

“Ves, He took a lot of it—seven 
thousand dollars in bills. And as long 
5 paying me by the month to pro- 
tect him, I felt like I had to go along 
and see he got home safe with it. Seven 
housand’s a mortal lot of money, Mr. 


’ 


1 
wild 


as he’ 


Dempster.’ 

Dempster snorted. “Don’t I know 
it? That’s only a little more than what 
you've cost me by putting Whitcomb 
wise. If he hadn’t seen you out there 
in the lobby is 

“ide didn't see me. I was behind the 
end of the brass cage. I could see him, 
all right, through the mesh, but’ he 
couldn’t see me—not to know me, any- 
how. Besides, he wasn’t looking at me 
much. He was watching Mr. 
Wallace all the time.” 


“Go 


—not 


on—go on. What happened? 
You figured he was going to hold up 
, r ~) 
this Wallace on the way home, eh?” 


“Well, I thought he might. He was 
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a stranger, you see, and when he went 
out like he did L kind of thought that 
maybe he was interested in all that 
money. Followed Mr. Wallace the 
whole way out to the house, too, Guess 
if I hadn't been right behind him he 
might have tried something.” 
“But he didn’t, eh?” 


“No. Soon as Mr. Wallace went in 
he turned spang around and started 
back. Walked right past me without 


I didn’t bother with him any 
more, of course. I didn’t have any- 
thing on him, you see. And Mr. 
Wallace owed me for this month, so 
I went in to collect, while I was there. 
Saved a walk out, special.” 

Dempster’s irritation lessened a little. 
Without knowing it this simpleton had 


looking. 


liscovered 
discovers 


ymething worth while, per- 


haps. If Whitcomb had actually fol- 
lowed this man Wallace all the way 
home, after seeing him draw seven 
thousand from the bank, it was just 


possible that he might be contemplating 


something outside of his regular line of 
activity. 

Seven thousand was considerably 
more than Whitcomb usually netted on 

forgery job; one of the best reasons 
for his success lay in his modesty. He 
had been known to risk forging a check 
for as little as a hundred, and he had 
never ventured to go very far into the 
thousands, even in his most daring ex- 
ploits. Which made it very mu 
harder to catch him, and very muc 
easier for him to succeed. A large sum 
might have roused the suspicion of any 
of the banks he had 
keeping his thefts to small figures he 
not only improved his chance of pocket- 
ing their. proceeds, but he prevented his 
from harboring the sense of 


considerable 


} 

li 

1 
‘I 


1 


victimized; by 


victims 
outrage which follows a 
loss. There were bankers, Dempster 
knew, who regarded his stealings as 
hardly worth bothering about. They 
knew he would not be likely to defraud 


1 


them again, and were inclined to be 
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philosophical about his chance of rob- 
bing some other institution. 

Yes, seven thousand dollars would 
tempt Whitcomb, Dempster thought; 
tempt him even to the point of forsak- 
ing the branch of crime in which he 
excelled for one in which, so far as the 
records showed, at least, he had no ex- 
perience. Burglary in a town like Mid- 
vale would not be as difficult or as dar.- 
gerous as in some more sophisticated 
community. There was a fair chance 
that Whitcomb might not have recog- 
nized Dan Wack as a detective. It oc- 
curred to Dempster that, even if he had 
guessed Wack’s trade, he would hardly 
have taken him very seriously. Daniel 
P. Wack would look almost as funny to 
a seasoned lawbreaker as he looked to 
Dempster himself. 

He thought hard and fast. It would 
be safer to keep the well-meaning Mr. 
Wack out of the case, if possible. 

“Well, you had a beautiful chance to 
pick up some easy money, Wack, but I 
guess you’ve gummed it. He must have 
spotted you for what you are, and of 
course he'll beat it now. I might as 
well go back, I guess.” 

“If he hangs around Midvale, I’m 
bound to get him, Mr. Dempster. And 
if I do, I'll bring him in. I’m right 
sorry I didn’t recognize him when F 

“Oh, that’s all right. We all make 
mistakes,” said Dempster. “TI’ll move 
along, now.” 

“T’ll go down to the station myself,” 
said Wack. “He might try to take 
No. 8.” 

Dempster shrugged. He preferred 
not to be seen again in public in Mr. 
Wack’s company, but he could get away 
easily enough as they passed the hotel. 
They walked down the street together, 
Mr. Wack’s handcuffs jingling merrily 
to his stride. A young fellow stopped 
him as they neared the hotel. Demp- 
ster barely caught his opening phrase, 
but his manner and tone would have 
explained them without the words. 
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“Danny, got a loose five spot in your 
clothes ?” 

Dempster moved away, grinning. He 
guessed that Mr. Wack would be easy 
prey for a skillful borrower, and his 
eye told him that this one was distinctly 
good at it. He was appealing; had a 
pleasing smile and a bright, affable eye, 
thought Dempster. Also he quite 
manifestly did not weary himself with 
toil. He was well dressed, in a cheaply 
smart fashion, and Dempster’s glance 
identified the green dust on his sleeve 
as having come from a bilkard cue. 

The usual small-town sport, he 
thought—too clever to work, picking 
up pocket money by playing pool and 
borrowing. His opinion of Wack went 
down even beyond its previous low level 
as he saw the bill change hands. An 
easy mark! 

He consulted the hotel clerk, a lan- 
guid gentleman who was willing to talk 
but quite evidently preferred to let his 
exertions end there. 

“Wallace? I should say I did know 
him. Funny if I didn’t. Biggest man 
in town—or used to be before he sold 
out the mills to the trust. You ought 
to go out and see his place—finest 
house in the county.” 

He nodded without energy as the 
successful borrower came in. 

“Hello, Clint.” He turned to Demp- 
ster. ‘“That’s Clint Vicker,” he con- 
fided. “If old man Wallace don’t 
watch out he’s going to wake up some 
day and find he’s got Clint for a son- 
in-law.” 

Dempster glanced at the departing 
figure till it vanished beyond the door 
of the billiard room, which opened off 
the frowsy lobby. Small-town stuff, he 
thought—everybody knowing everybody 
else’s intimate affairs. He was vaguely 
sorry for Mr. Wallace. It must be 
hard to bring up a daughter and then 
discover that she wanted to throw her- 
self away on some good-looking, use- 
less waster like this fellow Vicker. 
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He decided to interview Mr. Wallace. 
It might be possible to set a trap with 
that seven-thousand-dollar bait, into 
which the wary Lou Whitcomb would 
venture. The clerk gave him explicit 
directions, and he chose to walk. 

Afterward he wondered at himself 
for having had no premonition of the 
tangle into which that stroll carried 
him. 

CHAPTER II. 
ON WATCH. 

ANSOM WALLACE frowned. He 
was an excellent specimen, Demp- 
ster thought, of the born business man 
who makes the mistake of thinking he 
can retire early in life. He had been 
shrewd, Dempster guessed, and hard— 
a clever bargainer and a harsh master to 
those who labored under him. But leis- 
ure had changed him, softening the 
angles of his face into curves, relaxing 
the tension ef his nerves, permitting his 
wit to go stale from disuse. He looked 
unhappy; a line of discontent grooved 
the high forehead, and there was a per- 
sistent droop at the corners of his 

mouth, 

“Nonsense! This is some more of 
Dan Wack’s moonshine! Rob my 
house? It couldn’t be done, sir.” 

“I’m not very sure that anybody’s 
going to try, but I thought I’d just put 
you on your guard. This man Whit- 
comb is pretty smooth, and, although I 
never heard of his doing anything in 
the burglary line, he’s capable of it. 
And he did see you at the bank this 
morning, and he did trail you clear 
home. So there’s that much to go on.” 
You detectives seem 
to think everybody on earth is bent on 
rascality. I haven’t anything 
worth stealing in the house; if a bur- 
glar did break in he’d have his trouble 
for his pains.” 

Dempster raised his brows. “I un- 
derstood you drew rather a lot of cash 
from the bank, sir.” 


l‘oolishness! 


some 
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“Does the whole town know my pri- 
vate affairs?” Wallace broke out an- 
grily. “I’m quite competent to manage 
my business, Mr.—er—Dempster, with- 
out your assistance.” 

“Naturally. I’m here to ask you, as 
a favor, to give me a chance of catch- 
ing Whitcomb if he should come back 
here after that money to-night. That's 
all. I’m only interested in getting him 
where I want him. Your personal af- 
fairs are quite outside the case, so far 
as I’m concerned.” 

“Absolute nonsense! I tell you 
Well, what do you want me to do about 
it? I suppose I ought to help, if I can.” 

“IT was going to propose that you let 
me stand watch in the house to-night. 
It’s probably all nonsense, as you say, 
sir; but if Whitcomb should come ‘4 

“Out of the question! I couldn’t 
think of it!’ Wallace said snappily. 
“Why, how do I know that you’re what 
you claim to be? Oh, yes, I know you 
carry credentials and a badge and all 
that, but so does Dan Wack! You may 
be anybody for all I know. You may 
be this man Whitcomb yourself.” 

“I think I could satisfy vou on that 
score, sir. Your bank would identify 
me.” 

“Out of the question just the same. 
I’m not going to begin filling my house 
with detectives at my age. I’m able to 
protect my property, I guess.” 

“Just as you say, sir. I can wait 
outside if you feel that way about it.” 

= ” Wallace scowled. “I won’t 
have you trespassing on my grounds! 
You've got no right——” 

“T'll stay off your grounds, then. 
But you can’t prevent my watching.” 
Dempster felt his temper rising at the 
man’s persistent rudeness, 

“Well, if you insist, I suppose you 
might as well be inside as out. I guess 
I can account for you to my daughter. 
I’m not going to have her frightened 
out of her wits by this absurd idea of 
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a burglary. You can pretend to be 
something else, can’t you?” 

Dempster nodded. He preferred to 
keep his profession in the background, 
for the very obvious reason that a de- 
tective’s chance of success depends di- 
rectly on his not revealing himself too 
generally or frankly for what he is. 

“T shan’t appear until well along in 
the evening, sir, and it’s possible that 
your daughter won’t have to see me. 
If she does, you can introduce me as 
a business acquaintance. I should 
much prefer some such arrangement 
myself.” 

Ransom Wallace scowled and grum- 
bled, but it was so decided, and Demp- 
ster took his departure, to consume a 
poor meal at the hotel and to devote 
the rest of the day to a futile parade 
of Midvale streets, broken only by a 
brief visit to the bank and three trips 
to the railroad station. 

A telephone message to Chief 
McKenna elicited the expected infor- 
mation that Whitcomb had not been 
found. He was probably keeping well 
in retirement until dark, Dempster 
guessed—hidden in some hayloft, per- 
haps. If his theory was correct there 
was no need to search for him; the 
bait of that seven thousand dollars 
would draw him back to the Wallace 
house before the night had ended. And 
when he came—Dempster set his teeth. 
He’d risk an arrest, anyway, if he got 
his hands on the man. Of course, if he 
could take him in the act of breaking 
and entering, so much the better. 

Toward evening he came back to the 
hotel to wait for the dinner hour and, 
with a little time to waste, found a high 
chair in the billiard room and looked on 
at the progress of the games. He was 
mildly interested in the young fellow 
who had borrowed that five-dollar bill 
from Daniel P. Wack. Having met 
Ransom Wallace, he grinned at the 
thought of the retired mill owner’s re- 
action to the prospect of acquiring such 


a son-in-law ; Clinton Vicker played an 
excellent game of pool for an amateur 
—too good a game, thought Dempster, 
remembering the old saying to the ef- 
fect that excellence at billiards is evi- 
dence of a misspent youth. 

He watched the workmanlike fashion 
in which Vicker cleared the table after 
his opponent had missed, broke and 
cleared it again, broke a third time, and 
ran out his fifty, pocketing a fifty-cent 
stake. The other player, obviously a 
stranger in town, whose manner and 
dress indicated the commercial traveler, 
declined another game. 

“You're too good for me, young fel- 
low,” he remarked, slapping the dust 
from his hands. “I know when I’m in 
wrong.” 

Vicker grinned. Dempster won- 
dered why he had not concealed his 
ability until the stakes had been in- 
creased, after the favorite system of 
the usual pool shark. It was poor pol- 
icy to advertise his skill in a fifty-cent 
game, when by lying low he might 
easily have lured the drummer into bet- 
ting a sum far more worth winning. 

“Oh, I just play for the fun of it,” 
said Vicker. “Take you on some other 
time without a side bet if you care to. 
Much obliged.” 

He resumed his coat and settled his 
tie before a glass. Dempster continued 
to study him with mild amusement, 
contrasting him with his prospective 
father-in-law. Vicker caught his gaze 
and returned it frankly. 

“Care for a game before supper?” 

Dempster hesitated. After all, it 
would do no harm. He nodded and 
chose a cue, standing by while Vicker 
pocketed one ball after another. Evi- 
dently the younger man spoke the truth 
when he said he played for the fun of 
the game; he made no attempt to ar- 
range a stake and plainly exhibited his 
utmost skill from the first shot to the 
last. 
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“You must play a lot,” said Dempster 
as the balls were set up again. 

“Nothing else to do in this town,” 
said Vicker with a shadowy frown. 
“Only ene place to work, and no ciiance 
there—for me.” 

“Plenty of other towns,” said Demp- 
ster. “Too bad to waste your time 
around here if you don’t like it.” 

“I know. I’d get out in a minute if 
it weren’t for I’ve got a reason 
for staying here for a while.” Vicker 
concentrated on a difficult combination, 
brought it off, and played again. 
Dempster grinned to himself. 

“That’s different, of course. Only it 
struck me that anybody who can play 
a game as well as you do could prob- 
make good at something that 
would pay better. None of my busi- 
ness, of course, but you don’t act like 
the usual pool shark.” 

“l’d go, fast enough,” said Vicker, 
I’m not going to be run out or 
crowded out—not by anybody. That’s 
iy I stick around.” 

Dempster guessed what lay behind 
Vicker had practically told 
there was no work for him at 
which meant, of course, that 
m Wallace had used his influence 
there to prevent the youngster from 
finding employment. Wallace hoped to 
drive him to some other town, of 
course, for a very obvious reason. He 
found himself harboring a mild sym- 
pathy toward Vicker in spite of his fail- 
There was something likable 
about the fellow—a frank good humor 
which disarmed prejudice and made a 


> 





ably 


‘sy 
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e speech. 
him that 
the mill, 


Rans 


Ings. 


distinet appeal for friendship. Demp- 
ster could understand why a girl, 
cooped up in a town like Midvale, 


should find Clint Vicker’s company en- 
livening, 

They were still playing when a new- 
comer interrupted the game. Dempster 
couldn't help hearing the conversation. 

“Game for a little stud to-night, 
Clint?” The voice was lowered, but 
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clearly audible. Dempster glanced at 
the speaker with a passing interest, as 
another specimen of the product of 
such cities as Midvale—a very different 
type from Vicker, he thought, but quite 
as characteristic of the setting. This 
man was bent on success; his dress, 
face, and manner all exhibited the fact. 
He worked hard, Dempster thought, 


and, unlike Vicker, never permitted his 
amusements to interfere with his busi- 
ness. He might have been any age 


from thirty to forty—the type which is 
old at twenty and young at fifty—-clean 
shaven, alert, energetic. 

Vicker shook his head. “I can’t, 
Got a—a date for to-night.” 

The other grinned. “That’s all right 
—so’ve I, The game won’t start till 
ten or after. My room. Better drop 


. ” 


in, 


Joe 


Again Vicker made a negative ges- 
ture. “Sorry. Like to first rate, but | 
can’t.” 

“If you’re broke I can stake you 
persisted the first speaker, one 
moving toward a pocket. 

“I’m broke, all right, but that’s not 


the reason. Thanks just the same.” 
‘That kind of a date, eh? I didn’ 


know _’ 
“It’s 


want to 


it’s a business deal, if you 
know.” Vickers spoke et 

phatically, a touch of offense in 
tone. The other man chuckled 

turned away, and the game proceeded 
Vicker played less skillfully, however, 
and Dempster beat him by a narrow 
margin. 

“Guess it’s dinner time, 
racking his cue. “You eating here?’ 

“No. I’ve got to beat it, myself.” 
Vicker glanced at the clock, “Much 
obliged. Take you on again 
time.” 

“Who was that fellow that wanted 
some stud?” said Dempster, yielding to 
a casual impulse. “I might take a 
hand.” 


sc ’ 


Shucks ¢ 


his 


and 


” he said 


some 


Why 


didn’t you speak up 
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while he was here? I’d have been glad 
to introduce you. That’s Joe Terrill. 
Mighty good scout, too. He lives at 
the hotel here. I'll tell you what. I'll 
take you up to his room now and fix 
things so you can sit in, if you want 
to——” 

“No, never mind.” Dempster made 
haste to reject the idea, regretting the 
chance impulse which had prompted it. 
“Just as much obliged.” 

Vicker took him at his word and hur- 
ried off, with another glance at the 
clock. Dempster ate another cheerless 
meal and lounged in the lobby after- 
ward, He saw Terrill go out presently, 
walking briskly, like a man who is 
bound for some pleasant engagement. 
After nine Dempster departed in turn, 
walking leisurely through the quiet, 
elm-shadowed residence streets, dimly 
lighted by gas lamps set at the inter- 
sections. On his way to the Wallace 
house he did not encounter a single 
patrolman, and the circumstance stirred 
his amusement and contempt. In such 
a town even a bungler could get away 
with burglary. Lou Whitcomb was 
right in changing his tactics. This was 
safer business than dealing in forged 
checks. 

He saw that the windows in the front 
were lighted, and, as he reached the 
porch, he heard the sound of voices. A 
girl’s laugh drifted pleasantly out to 
him, and he found himself wondering 
what Wallace’s daughter would be like. 
Evidently there was somebody calling ; 
it would be better to wait until the visi- 
tor had departed, and thus avoid the 
necessity of additional explanations. 
He tiptoed away and crossed the street, 
parading slowly back and forth under 
the arched elms, taking care to stay 
within eyeshot of the Wallace doorway. 
Early as it was, most of the houses 
were already dark. He glanced at the 
luminous dial of his watch and saw 
that it was nearing ten. A few min- 
utes later he heard the slam of a door 
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and saw a man leave the Wallace gate, 
walking briskly, his steps beating a 
firm, staccato tattoo on the flagged 
walk. 

Dempster waited no longer. He 
reached the door just as the lights went 
out behind the front windows, and was 
kept waiting until they had reappeared. 
Then the door opened, and he stood 
facing a tall girl, whose dark eyes re- 
garded him with grave, level interro- 
gation. 

“Good evening, Miss Wallace. I’m 
sorry to be bothering your father at 
this hour, but I wanted to see him again 
before leaving town, and “a 

“Oh.” She seemed to study him de- 
liberately as if in doubt. “I think 
father’s gone to bed,” she went on 
slowly. “T’ll call id 

He fancied that she half expected 
him to take this as a hint; but he stood 
his ground, and she turned and called 
clearly toward the stairs. A gruff voice 
answered, and steps sounded overhead. 
Ransom Wallace came to the head of 
the stairway. 

“Here’s a gentleman to see you, 
father.” 

“Oh, all right. 
tone was surly. 

Dempster repressed a smile. Wallace 
was a poor actor, he thought. He 
stepped into the hall and closed the 
door behind him as the masculine fig- 
ure descended the stairs. 

“It’s you, is it?” Wallace growled. 
“Well, come in, can’t you? Know my 
daughter, don’t you? Mr. Dempster— 
Lucy.” ; 

The girl bowed slightly, and Demp- 
ster inclined his head in suave ac- 
knowledgement. It was clear to him 
that she resented his intrusion. He was 
relieved when her father abruptly sug- 
gested that she’d better go to bed and 
she submitted. The older man led the 
way into a rather cheerful living room 
to the right of the hall. Dempster 








Let him in.” The 


guessed that its decoration and furni- 
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ture were due to the girl, and he ap- 
proved of the inviting wicker and 
bright chintz as he got into a chair. 

“Well,” snapped his host, “do you ac- 
tually expect to stay here all night wait- 
ing for somebody to rob me?” 

“If you don’t mind. It’s a 
chance, I admit, but 

“Well, I'd rather have you inside 
than out,” said Wallace. “Come back 
to my study. The safe’s there, and 
that’s where your burglar would turn 
up, I suppose.” 

Dempster nodded and followed him 
through a door at the back of the room 
into the small, crowded office where he 
had interviewed him that morning. He 
grinned at the ancient iron safe in the 
corner; even an amateur could have 
broken into it, he thought. 

“Til be waiting for him here if he 
comes,” he said cheerfully. “And we 
might as well make it easy for him 
while we’re at it.” He turned the catch 
window and lifted the sash a 
few “There. If he tries it, 
he'll be glad to find that. A regular 
housebreaker would be suspicious, prob- 
ably, but Whitcomb isn’t exactly a pro- 
fessional in that line.” 

Wallace hesitated. “It strikes me 
I'm a pretty trustful soul to let a 
stranger spend the night in my office. 
I don’t know a thing about you.” 

Dempster chuckled. “I beg your par- 
don. You know all about me. You 
called up the bank before I’d gone a 
block this morning.” 

It was a chance shot, but he saw that 
it scored. Wallace scowled. “Well, 
what if I did? Why shouldn’t I?” 

“You should,” said Dempster cheer- 
fully. “And now, if you don’t mind, 
we'll turn off the light. The sooner the 
house is dark the better.” 

He suited the action to the word, 
without waiting for Wallace to consent. 
His host grumbled again, but made no 
active protest. 


long 
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“Well, you don’t expect me to sit up 
all night, too, do you?” 

“No, sir. The sooner you turn in the 
better it will suit me. I want the house 
dark and quict.” 

“Give me time to get to bed, can’t 
you? Expect me to undress in the 
dark to please you?” Wallace stumped 
heavily away. ‘The stair creaked under 
his weight, and silence fell in the dark 
little room where Dempster waited. 
He began to see his scheme in the light 
of a growing absurdity; it was a fool’s 
business to hope for Lou Whitcomb to 
walk into his hands like this. He'd 
have his trouble for his pains, lose a 
night’s sleep, and reveal himself to Ran- 
som Wallace as a blundering dreamer. 
The story might get out, drift back to 
professional circles, and old rivals, like 
Dexter and Woolverton, would smack 
their lips as they told it. 

He consulted his watch from time 
to time, wondering at the length of the 
minutes. It was half past eleven when 
he caught the faint sound of a step on 
the turf below the window and stiffened 
to alert attention, one hand on the butt 
of the small, flat gun he carried in his 
vest pocket. It was to see 
even an outline through the aperture he 
had left below the sash, but his ear told 
him that somebody stood just outside, 
and he waited, crouched and ready, for 
Whitcomb to slide through the window 
and be taken in the very act, at last. 

Instead he heard a faint clicking 
sound overhead—a barely audible tap, 
as of something lightly striking lass 
an even fainter noise of something fall- 
ing to the turf. 
he made out a very cautious movement 
in the room above, heard a sash lifted 
inch by 
low pitched 
words. 

He guessed at once that it was not 
Whitcomb who stood below that win- 
dow, and a quick irritation woke in him 
at the mischance which might spoil his 


too dark 


As he strained his ears 


inch, and then a girl’s voice, too 


for him to distinguish 
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evening’s work. He dropped to his 
hands and knees and felt his way to the 
sill. He could catch the words now. 

“What for? I'll come down, but why 
do you want me to bring a bag?” 

“I'll tell you when you come. 
argue—hurry.” 

He recognized the voice instantly as 
Clinton Vicker’s. The situation tickled 
his sense of humor, in spite of his an- 
noyance at its possible effect on his 
plans. It would be funny if he should 
be an unwilling witness to an elope- 
ment. He wondered whether or not he 
ought to interfere; from what he had 
seen of Clint Vicker he could hardly 
believe that he was the man to make 
a girl. very happy, and yet, after all, 
why not? Dempster was man of the 
world enough to distrust the commonly 
accepted theories on such points; he 
lad seen women who were serenely 
happy as the wives of utter rascals, and 
he had watched practical, logical mar- 
riages lead to dismal shipwreck in the 
divorce courts. 

Now he heard careful steps above 
him, and, after a long wait, he caught 
the noise of an opening door somewhere 
at the rear of the house. It was his 
hope that the two would meet within 
his range of hearing and his guess that 
they would choose a place as far as 
possible away from Ransom Wallace’s 
room on the other side of the house. 
He was right. He heard the voices 
again, the man’s eager and hurried, the 
girl’s startled, reluctant. 

“Got to be to-night, Lucy. I'm not 
coming back—ever. We can get the 
twelve-forty Ki 

She said something which Dempster 
failed to catch. 

“Don’t you worry about that part of 
it. I’ve got enough to make a start 

plenty.” There was a kind of de- 
fiance in the tone. Again Dempster 





Don’t 





failed to hear her answer. 
“Never mind how I got it—it’s mine. 
There’s no time to explain now. 


We 
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can cafch that train and be in Pittland 
by morning. We can’t go on this way. 
I can’t stand it, Lucy. There’s no 
chance for me in Midvale; I’m just 
wasting time. If you'll come 3 
“I’m willing to come, Clint; it isn’t 
that. But I’m not willing to sneak, as 
if I were ashamed of you. I'll come 
whenever you say, but I won’t pretend 
about it. If you're willing for me to 
wake father and tell him, I'll go with 








you to-night. But 2 
“Oh, that would spike the whole 
thing! He’d block it,.ssomehow. You 


know he would. If he guessed that 
you even thought seriously of marryng 
me he’d—he’d do anything on earth to 
stop it. And—and he could doit. You 
know he could.” 

Remembering Ransom Wallace and 
his heavy jaw, Dempster was con- 
strained to agree. This girl and boy 
would be no match for that masterful 
man. But the girl stood firm. She 
wasn’t afraid of her father, she de- 
clared; she was ready to face him and 
tell him this very minute. But she re- 
fused stubbornly to sneak, as she put it. 

“That would be the same thing as 
admitting that he’s right about you, 
Clint—the same thing as admitting that 
I’m ashamed of you. I won't do it. 
You can’t make me.” 

From this position his eloquence 
could not move her. Dempster, listen- 
ing with a vague sense of shame at his 
unwilling réle of eavesdropper, told 
himself that she had inherited 
thing of her father’s strength of will, 
little as she resembled him in other re- 
spects. 

“All right, then. This is good-hy, 
Lucy. I’m not coming back.” 

“If you can stay away, I don’t want 
you to come back,” she said simply. 
“Good-by, Clint.” 

He made a last effort. ‘“They’ll tell 
you a lot of lies about me, Lucy. But 
there’s two sides to it—remember that. 
Good-by.” 


sonie- 
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Dempster heard him go, heard the 
girl reénter the house. He resumed his 
vigil, his thoughts monopolized by the 
unexpected bit of drama. He had 
heard enough to construct most of the 
little romance whose climax had been 
enacted under his involuntary attention. 
A girl like Lucy Wallace would be cer- 
tain to find a weak boy more attractive 
than a competent, aggressive suitor; the 
law of opposites would explain that, 
and, besides, Vicker was appealing, lik- 
able. Even Dempster’ had felt that 
in their brief acquaintance.  Inevi- 
tably such a friendship would invite the 
implacable disapproval of 
Wallace, and he would never content 
umself with passive prohibitions, after 
the fashion of most modern fathers; he 
would fight back. It would be like him 
to see that Midvale gave young Vicker 
no chance to earn a living; he would 
seek to drive the youngster away by 





Ransom 


making it impossible for him to stay. 
\nd, of course, such measures would 


merely intensify the boy’s ardor and 


the girl’s response. Queer that people 
could never learn how infalliby opposi- 
tion, especially if it smacks ever so little 
of oppression, will foster and feed 
young love, thought Dempster. Wal 
lace had taken the surest way of 


trengthening Vicker’s resolution. 

He liked the girl’s attitude. There 
was something fine and honest about 
her, a clearness of vision and a strength 

j which Dempster realized 
and admired. Not many girls would 
have stood so firmly as she had on a 
minor point of ethics. He nodded as 
her words came back to him. A splen- 
lid sort, deserving a better life than she 
seemed likely to find, whether or not 
young Clint Vicker ever persuaded her 
to marry him. 

Dempster found that the time passed 
more quickly now that he had some- 
thing to think about besides the errand 
which had brought him here. Across 


ot purpose 
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the sleeping town he heard the whistle 
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and cough of a locomotive; the twelve- 
forty, he guessed, a few minutes late. 
Its sound had hardly died away be- 
fore he heard another footstep and 
quickened again to attention, 5 
hody came to the window, and he 
crouched, pistol in hand, for the cap- 


Some- 


ture. Whitcomb was actually going to 
try it! He could feel his pulses ham- 
mering in his eardrums. It would be 


something to think about as long as he 
lived—to take the wily veteran in the 
very act of a commonplace burglary! 
But instead of lifting the sash 
further and climbing over the sill, the 
man outside carefully lowered it! 
Dempster was puzzled for a moment, 
and then enlightenment came to him 
He suppressed an impatient excl: 


at 


una- 
tion as the footsteps died in the dis- 
tance. It Daniel P. Wack, of 
course, doing an independent patrol of 
the grounds! And 
ingly little chance that Whitcomb woul 
veniure close, with this heavy-foote 
bungler tramping solemnly about the 


was 
there was exceed 
1 
] 
i 


place. 

He lifted the window again, however, 
that luck might fa 
And, after an- 
waiting, while 


on the chance vor 
him, in spite of Wack. 
other long interval of 
his eyelids drooped persistently, he ha 
his reward. The sash was lifted 
and a man threw a leg over the 
Dempster let him get all the way into 
the room before he stirred. To his be- 
wilderment the intruder turned and 
closed the window, and Dempster dis- 
tinctly caught the sound of the engag- 
ing catch as he relocked it! Before he 
could speak a flash light blinded him, 
and a voice commanded him to hold up 
his hands. 

Instead he broke into an exasperated 
laugh. Again it was the industrious 
and ubiquitous Mr. Wack! 

Explanations followed at some 
length. Mr. Wack was penitent and 
willingly agreed to stay inside, instead 
his sentry-go in the 
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grounds. But he spoke rather more 
loudly than necessary, and, while 
Dempster was cautioning him to take 
care, there was a sound from the floor 
above—a girl’s voice lifted in a shrill, 
penetrating outcry. 

“Now you’ve done it!” exclaimed 
Dempster. “She'll rouse the whole 
neighborhood. You'll have to quiet her. 
She doesn’t know me. Quick, now. 
Shut her up before she has the neigh- 
bors in!” 

He hustled the reluctant Mr. Wack 
through the living room to the hall, 
where, at his stern bidding, the Midvale 
detective lifted a pacific call to the 
woman upstairs. 

“It’s all right, Lucy. 
ing to be frightened about. 
—Dan Wack, you know.” 

Dempster heard her catch her breath 
in a kind of sob. 

“Oh, Dan! Come up here, quick! 
Something’s wrong with father. I can’t 
wake him, and I’m afraid x 

Dempster ran up the stairs at Wack’s 
heels. The flash in the hands of the 
local sleuth revealed the girl in a shape- 
less negligee, her eyes wide with terror. 
Wack followed the gesture of her arm 
into a side room, and Dempster, with- 
out pausing to account for his presence, 
hurried after him. 

In the narrow, conical beam of the 
torch he saw Ransom Wallace, motion- 
less against his pillow, a spreading 
splash of scarlet staining the white bed 
linen at his throat. He knew that the 
man was dead. He must have been in- 
stantly killed by that wide slash across 
his neck. 


There’s noth- 
I’m here 


CHAPTER III. 
CHOOSING SIDES. 
Daniel P. Wack who spoke 


His slow-moving, methodical 


[¢ was 


first. 
brain seemed to suffer a lesser paralysis 
from the shock of the discovery than 
the more alert minds of the other two 
who shared it with him. 
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“Looks like murder,” he said, “or 
suicide, anyways.” 

The words brought Dempster’s wits 
back to him. He approached the bed 
and made sure that Wallace was be- 
yond help. Then he turned to the girl, 
who still stood in the doorway, mo- 
tionless, one hand at her throat, her 
eyes wide and blank. 

“You'd better go back to your room, 
Miss Wallace. I’d dress, if I were you. 
Is there a maid in the house—somebody 
to help you?” 

“Only old Nellie. 
I—is he—are you sure 

“I’m afraid there’s no 
doubt,” he said gently. “Come. 
stand the strain better if you dress.” 

“You're quite right. I'll go.” She 
turned away, seemingly recovering her 
self-control. Wack struck a match and 
lighted the gas jet beside the dresser. 
Dempster had a wild desire to shout 
with laughter as he saw him cup one 
hand about the flame and use the same 
match to light the burner in the hall. 
With a murder mystery screaming for 
investigation Detective Wack counted 
his matches! 

He himself came back to the bedside 
and studied the bed and the carpet 
near it for some hint of an intruder’s 
presence. The window nearest to the 
pillow was wide open, its lower sash 
lifted as far as it could travel. He 
leaned out, observing that the porch 
roof sloped up within a few feet of 
the sill. The murderer could have 
climbed one of the rose-trellises he re- 
membered and entered the house 
through that window; he could have 
gone by the same route easily enough. 

There was no certainty, to be sure, 
that he had not entered and left by one 
of the doors, but as a working hypothe- 
sis the window would answer for the 
present. He came to himself with a 
start. He was acting as stupidly as 
Daniel P. Wack himself! The first 
thing was to notify the police; after 


I don’t want her. 


’ 


possible 


You'll 
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that he could theorize and search. The 
man who had killed Wallace could not 
be far away by this time. He turned 
to ask Wack where the telephone was 
located and discovered that his com- 
rade-in-arms had vanished. He stepped 
into the hall in time to hear Wack’s 
slow speech from somewhere down- 
stairs. 

“Hello! This is Wack, Murphy. I’m 
up at Ransom Wallace’s place, and I 
guess you better come up or send some- 
Looks like he’d either killed 
himself or been murdered. Anyways 
he’s dead.” 

Dempster came down the stairway to 
find Wack in the act of replacing the 
receiver. He examined the door. It 
was locked, and a chain latch was in 
place. They made the round of the 
windows together. All were locked and 
undisturbed. 

“He clim’ the trellis and got in 
through the upper window, supposin’ it 
was done by somebody outside the 
house,” said Wack slowly. “We ain’t 
sure it wasn’t suicide ye r 

“Then we never will be!” Demp- 
ster’s impatience put an edge on his 
words. “Man, didn’t you see that both 
his arms were under the covers? And 
if he killed himself, where’s the 
weapon? There’s no sign of one in 
the room.” 

“I ain’t looked yet—not to say care- 
ful, but I make it a rule never to take 
much for granted. I notice, in the de- 
tective business, it’s a mighty bad thing 
to get a notion in your head without 
it’s the right one; you can’t get it out 
easy, and you kinda keep hunting for 
evidence to back it up. But it does 
look sort of like a murder, just as you 
say. I'll admit that.” 

“That’s good. And now who did it? 
That’s the next thing. Or don’t you 
feel like making a guess till you’ve got 
proof?” Dempster spoke sardonically. 
He was irritated with himself more 
than with Wack. It was the first time 
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he had come face to face with a mur- 
der case without forewarning, and his 
mental reaction to the shock annoyed 


him. He felt stupid, helpless, in blank 
doubt. 
“Well, we know that this fellow 


Whitcomb was up here this morning. 
That’s one thing we can sort of con- 
sider. We was expecting ’t he might 
drop in again to-night. Maybe he did.” 

Dempster’s mind seemed to clear 
with a flash. He sprang to the tele- 
phone and called for headquarters. 
When a rough voice answered, he gave 
a brisk stream of commands. 

“This is Dempster, of the Winfield 
Agency. I’m up at Wallace’s, and I 
can tell you that the man you want for 
that killing is probably Lou Whitcomb. 
You’ve got his picture and description 
on file there. I was talking to Chief 
McKenna about him this morning P 

“All right. I know about that. 
think he did it?” 

“Don’t know. He might have, all 
right. Better get the wire busy and 
have the near-by towns on the lookout 





You 


for him. Anybody watching at the sta- 
tion, do you know? The chief said 
that——” 


“We had a man there every train. 
He didn’t get away that way. Might 
have beat it in a car, of course, but he’d 
have a hard time, ’count of the bad 
roads. If he did, we ought to pick him 
up, all right. Only four roads he could 
take, anyway. I'll get the wire worls- 
ing, like you say.” 

Dempster hung up the receiver and 
went back to the scene of the crime. 
His mind was working fast now. It 
might have been Lou Whitcomb, but 
even as he recognized the hope he re- 
Whitcomb wasn't that type 
There was no physical 
courage in him; he would have sub- 
mitted to arrest without a fight. His 
whole criminal record refuted the idea 
that he had killed Ransom Wallace. 
Dempster shrank from admitting the 


jected it. 
of criminal. 
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force of this reasoning to himself, be- 
cause he foresaw the alternative and 
hated it. Young Clint Vicker 

The whispered conversation under 
the window came back to him. The 
girl proposed that they wake her father 
and tell him they were leaving together ; 
Vicker had refused, even though she 
declared that consent would win him 
the thing he seemed so anxious to take 
with him. He had gone without her 
rather than let her knock on that door. 
Why? Did he know that Ransem Wal- 
lace would be hard to wake? 

Was it conceivable that any man 
would go straight from cold-blooded 
murder to plead his suit with the 
daughter of the man he had killed? 
Dempster snatched at the contradictory 
suggestion. Vicker might have killed 
Wallace, but he couldn’t have-—— 








Wack interrupted his meditations 
“Queer, ain't it, how an idea soxt of 


takes hold of you if leave it get 
staried? That’s why | 


keep from supposing things till 


you 
always aim to 


I just 


about know. Now you take this here 
case. It might have been your man 
Whitcomb. And it might have been 


you, maybe.” 

Dempster started. 

“Oh, I ain’t accusing you, Mr. Demp- 
ster. I’m only saying that you had a 


chance to do it—a better chance than 
Whiteomb, for that matter. And then 
there’s me. I had a chance to shinny 
up that trellis. Maybe there’s plenty 
of others that might’ve done it. It don’t 
pay to make up your mind too sudden, 
does it?” 

Dempster was spared the need of an 
answer by the girl’s appearance in the 
hall, fully clad. He saw that she was 
very pale, but except for this she gave 
no sign of the emotional stress which 
he knew she labored under. Her voice 


was even and steady. 
“How did you get in?” 

the question almost casually, 

meeting Dempster’s 


She asked 
her eyes 
without wavering. 
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“T thought you went before father came 
upstairs.” 

“T was here by arrangement, to keep 
an eye on his safe downstairs. I half 
expected that there would be an at- 
tempt to rob the house to-night, and I 
had lefi the study window opea, hop- 
ing that the burglar, if he came, would 
that invitation and walk into my 
Wack, here, was patrolling the 
outside and came in through 


accept 
hands. 
grounds 





the window when you called as 
“No, I was inside before that,” cor- 


found the window 
open, and I shut it. Then Mr, Demp- 
ster opened it again, and, when I found 
it open the second time, I clim’ through 
to lock it on the inside. I was going 
to go out by the door, you see. Only I 
found Mr. Dempster right-——-” 

“I see. That was the noise I heard, 
then. I went to father’s door to wake 
him, and when he didn’t answer, I—1 
went in.” She shivered at the memory 
“Was it the burglar—who——”’ 

“We don’t know yet,” said Wack. 
“We ain't making up our minds till we 
got more on hand. It might 


have been the there was 


rected Wack. “TI 


eV idenc e 
burglar—if 


one——” 
“It must 


have been. It couldn’t hav 


been anybody else.”” She spoke as if to 
herself, and Dempster guessed that she 


is own train of thought. 
giving his testi 
shadow 


had followed ] 
He hated the idea of 
mony, as he watched the 
deepen in her eyes. 

As if she read his own mind, 
she startled him by asking: 

“If you were in the study, with the 
window lifted, you must have heard 
what we said on the lawn just outside.” 

I did. I’m sorry, but I couldn’t help 
it. I dic “* 1’t dare to let you know I was 
there. ’s all right—l] 

‘You <a t think it was Clint!” Her 
voice went suddenly deep and full. 
“You surely don’t suspect that he—that 
he 


in turi, 








“Certainly not.” Dempster frowned, 




















endeavoring to warn her against indis- 
creet speech in Wack’s hearing, but she 
paid no heed. 

“Tt wasn’t Clint. And just because 
he’s gone they’ll say it was! They'll 
think he ran away because he did it!” 

“Don’t worry about that now,” said 
Dempster. “We'll find the right man 
and prove his guilt. You'll only attract 
notice to Vicker if you take that tone 
when the police come. Better let them 
draw their own inferences.” 

“If I was you, Lucy,” Daniel P. 
Wack said heavily, “I'd tell ’em every 
single thing I could, right off. You tell 
‘em Clint was here. If you don’t think 
it was him that did it, the best thing 
for you to do is to have the truth come 
right out, ain’t it?” 

Dempster wheeled angrily. Wack’s 
interference was beginning to get on his 
tight nerves. But he checked his re- 
tort. Wack was right. It would not 
he possible to keep Vicker’s late visit 
from the police, and any attempt at 
concealment would only aggravate 
whatever suspicions they might enter- 
lain. 

“That’s true enough,” he said, turn- 
ing back to the girl. “I merely meant 
that you needn’t defend Vicker until 
somebody accuses him. Do you see? 
There! I guess that’s the police at 
last.” He paused, as Wack moved 
toward the stairs. ‘Remember—don’t 
defend him till there’s need of it. We'll 
manage somehow.” 

To his relief it was Chief McKenna 
who headed the police party. His brief 
interview had not impressed him favor- 
ably with the chief’s intelligence, but 
it was better to have him than some 
understrapper. He cut in on Wack’s 
limping explanations and set the case 
before McKenna in concise fashion, 
while a flustered doctor went through 
the superfluous routine of an examina- 
tion. 

“Well, 
far off, 


McKenna wagged his head. 
it Whitcomb did it he ain’t 
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and we'll pick him up easy when he 
tries to cross the river. We wired up 
and down to have the bridges watched. 
And if he goes the other way he’s got 
to take a fierce detour, out near Hamil- 
ton, and we got a party there to spot 
him when he comes. He couldn’t have 
hopped a train, because there’s only 
been the twelve-forty, and nobody leit 
by that except young Clint Vicker.” 

His glance moved toward Lucy Wal- 
lace, and Dempster saw her stiffen ever 
so little. 

“Yes—Clint was here—to see me,” 
she said. “I knew he was going.” 

“When was that?” McKenna put his 
head on one side. 

“T don’t know—after eleven, I should 
think. I’d gone to bed, and he woke 


me by tossing up a pebble.” Color 
flooded into her face for a_ second. 


“That was the only way he could see 
me, you know. Father didn’t like to 
have him come.” 

Dempster pitied her. Every word 
she said simply added to McKenna’s 
dawning suspicion. 

“I know,” he said deliberately. 
“After eleven, eh? Did you see your 
father after that—alive, I mean?” 

“Oh, I knew you’d think he did it! 


I knew it! Just because he—— Just 
because father didn’t like him——” 
“Steady—steady! I haven’t said I 


thought that. What makes you think 
he did it, Miss Wallace?” 

“T don’t--I don’t “ 

“You don’t want to, but you do. 
Come on. What haven’t you told me 
that you ought to tell?” 

Dempster was surprised at the man’s 
skill. His low opinion of McKenna un- 
derwent a swift, upward revision. He'd 
get the whole story out of her if he 
kept this up. 

“I've told you everything—every- 
thing : 

‘Well, let it go at that, then.” He 
spoke kindly. “Don’t you get the idea 
that anybody here isn’t with you, Miss 
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Wallace. All we want to do is to help 
you. You wouldn’t want the man who 
did it to get clear, would you? Well, 
all we’re after is to make sure he 
doesn’t.” 

He had the tact to turn away be- 
fore she could answer, but Dempster, 
watching her face, read the unspoken 
reply as clearly as if she had voiced it. 
She wanted Vicker to go free if he had 
done it. Her doubts of him had only 
strengthened her allegiance. 

“One good thing, chief’—the irre- 
pressible Wack had been thinking again 
—‘“is that whoever killed him didn’t get 
the money. Mr. Dempster was watch- 
ing the safe all night , 

“What’s the difference? It’s mur- 
der we're dealing with, not robbery.” 
Dempster spoke impatiently. “The 
money doesn’t matter.” 

“T was just thinking it might matter 
some,” said Wack stubbornly. “It’s 
easier to get away with plenty of 
_money. Seven thousand would help.” 

“Something in that, Dan.” McKenna 
nodded. “If we could open that safe 
I'd like to. We don’t know but what 
somebody got to it before you came, 
Dempster.” 

“T can open it,” said the girl abruptly. 
“But I can tell you now that the money 
won't be in it. Father never kept any- 
thing valuable there. He said that any 
burglar could break into it, and that it 
would keep a burglar from hunting 
around for valuables. The safe’s 
empiy. He just had it for—for bait.” 

“Then why did he allow me to watch 
it?” Dempster was angry. He’d been 
wasting his time standing guard over 
an empty iron box, while, within a few 
feet of him, murder had been done! 

Wack chuckled. “I guess he figured 
that if anybody did come after that 
money the place to wait for him was 
by the safe,” he said. “The burglar 
wouldn’t_ know it was empty,” 

There was a sudden silence as the 
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force of the words came home to them 
all. The burglar wouldn’t know that 
the safe was empty! And the man 
who had killed Ransom Wallace had 
not gone near the safe! 

“Where did your father keep his val- 
uables, then?” Dempster asked the 
question quickly. 

“In his room generally, I don’t know 
just where. He never told me that.” 

“T see.” McKenna nodded. “Then 
—then whoever did this job may have 
got away with the money after all. 
Guess we'd better have a look around 
that room.” 

He and Dempster searched it thor- 
oughly. They found Wallace’s heavy, 
old-fashioned repeater watch under the 
mattress, with a _ wallet containing 
forty-odd dollars in bills and a flat 
leather case holding some _ trifling 
trinkets of jewelry. But there was no 
sign of the larger sum which, presum- 
ably, he had hidden in the same place. 

“Somewheres else, or the fellow got 
it,’ said McKenna. “It ain’t here— 
that’s sure. Either way, we don’t know 
much more than we did.” 

He persuaded the girl to let him wake 
the old servant who had slept peace- 
fully through everything, and who 
seemed to regard her employer’s death 
as a matter of small consequence com- 
pared to the interruption of her slum- 
bers. She helped the police surgeon get 
Lucy Wallace back to bed, however, 
and Dempster guessed that he adminis- 
tered a soporific. Even with an opiate, 
he wondered how the girl could sleep 
—if she did sleep. For himself he was 
already conscious of a_ restlessness 
which made him feel eager to get away 
from the house. 

At the chief’s invitation he went to 
headquarters in McKenna’s car. Daniel 
P. Wack went, too, without the invita- 
tion, rather to Dempster’s disgust. He 
was very tired of Wack, and he felt a 
certain vague conviction that the well- 
meaning bungler would manage, some- 
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how, to snarl the case even more hope- 
lessly than it seemed to be now. 

He was surprised, as the car started, 
to hear Wack express a positive opin- 
ion. So far the local detective had been 
caution itself in refusing to commit 
himself to a definite theory. Now he 
came out bluntly with: 

“Chief, hadn’t you better tell the 
Pittland police to stop Clint Vicker? 
Looks to me like he knows more’n we 
do about this case.” 

McKenna chuckled. ‘Dan, I didn’t 
leave it to the Pittland crowd. The 
minute I heard Clint left by that train 
I wired ahead to Dalton and Coburg. 
They’ve flagged No, 16 and taken Clint 
off, if he was still on board. That’s 
one thing we'll find out when we get 
downtown.” 

Dempster turned to Wack. “I 
thought you didn’t believe in using a 
working theory, Wack. You beginning 
to believe Vicker might have done it?” 

“T don’t know about that—but I want 
That’s 
sense. He might be able to tell us 
something.” 

He shook his head sagaciously. 
“Anyway, the safest place for Clint is 
right here in Midvale. The farther 
away he is the worse it’s bound to look 
for him. They’s a heap of folks ’t fig- 
ure the feller ’t ain’t on deck must have 
done the job.” 

“How about that talk he had with the 
girl?” said McKenna. “I saw you 
handing me the high sign when I asked 
her about it.” 

“Well, there wasn’t anything very 
significant,” said Dempster slowly. 
“He wanted her to run away with him, 
right then. Said he was never coming 
back here, and she’d have to come then 
or never. He was ina hurry, too. And 
there was one bit that interested me: 
she was willing to go, provided he’d 
let her wake her father and tell him. 
She wouldn’t sneak, as if she were 
ashamed, she said. And he wouldn’t 


to find out what he’s got to say. 
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Of course it doesn’t prove 


” 


hear of it. 
anything against him, and yet 

“Tt don’t help his case any, at that,” 
McKenna reflected. ‘Still, it would 
take a nice nerve to hang around for 
her if he’d just bumped off the old 
man. I doubt if Clint Vicker could 
do it.” 

“He’s the man you want, chief,” 
Wack struck in confidently. “That set- 
tles it—for me.” 

Dempster had a 
Wack’s declaration seemed to settle 
his own doubts at last. Till now he had 
hesitated between superficial evidence 
which made him almost sure that 
Vicker was guilty and a persistent in- 
tuition which rejected the idea. His 
mounting contempt for Wack led him, 
now, to take Vicker’s side openly. 

“Nonsense! I heard him talking to 
that girl, and I’d bet all I own that he 
didn’t do it! No man could have come 
straight from a cowardly killing like 
that to the daughter of the man he’d 
killed. It isn’t thinkable!” 

Wack chuckled. “If murderers never 
did nothing that wasn’t thinkable there 
wouldn’t be so many murders,” he put 
in. “The main thing in this detecting 
business, the way I see it, is to remem- 
ber ’t a crook don’t think the way we 
do, an’ a murderer don’t think the way 
a crook does.” 

Dempster sighed impatiently. Wack 
could state a fact in a tone which made 
him yearn to contradict it. And his 
own blind conviction that Vicker was 
innocent conflicted once more with his 
common sense. He was still fumbling 
for a rejoinder when they reached 
headquarters and McKenna led the way 
to his office, pausing to inquire prog- 
ress from a thin, anemic man in uni- 
form who sprawled languidly at the 
telephone switchboard. 

“Uh-huh. Got him at Coburg,” said 
this individual. “Tried to tell ’em he 
wasn’t Clint Vicker at first.” 

“There! Don’t that settle itr’ Wack 


sense of relief. 
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spoke with slow triumph. “Why would 
he try to deny who he was, if he ain’t 
guilty?” 

“They found the coin on him, too,” 
said the cadaverous man. He inspected 
his nails complacently. “Had it loose 
in his grip. It’s all there.” 

Wack giggled. “I guess that shows 
you, Mr. Dempster! You big city de- 
tectives ain’t always so far ahead of us 
folks out in the country! You got to 
admit I was right and you was wrong.” 

Dempster scowled. It certainly 
looked as if Wack had chosen the win- 
ning side this time. That was what 
you got for distrusting the obvious, he 
thought. Sometimes what seemed to be 
true was really true, after all. He'd 
better knuckle under now, while he 
could escape with some remnants of 
dignity. But Wack’s tone and manner 
irritated him beyond endurance. 

“You may be right, but it’s a long 
way from being settled, Wack. You'll 
day, that appearances occa- 
sionally fool you.” Tle turned to the 
“\Vhat did he say about the 
money? Did you hear that?” 

“Oh, he up two-three different 
stories, according to what they say at 
Coburg. First he claimed it was his 
money. Then he claimed Wallace give 
it to him. Kinda thin.” He ministered 
lovingly to one of his nails. McKenna 
shook his head dubiously, and Wack 
giggled again. 

“T told you so! You got to admit I 
had the right answer.”’ 

“Well, don’t be so happy about it, 
Dan!” McKenna spoke _ sharply. 
“Maybe Clint did it, but I’d hate to 
send him to the chair—and | 
should think you would. If he did it 
he had plenty of excuse. Wallace 
treated him pretty raw—him and his 
dad before him. You know that!’ 

“Sure I do! That’s why I knew it 
was him! The main thing in this de- 
tecting business is to remember about 
mo-tives.” Wack split the word into 


learn, some 
desk man. 


put 


have to 
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separate syllables impressively. “Can't 
prove murder without you prove mo- 
tive. And Clint Vicker had a whole 
flock of mo-tives to kill Mr. Wallace. 
Didn’t he, chief?” 

McKenna moved into his office and 
shut the door. “Dan, what’s got into 
you? I always thought you liked 
Clint.” 

“Friendship don’t prevent me from 
doing my dooty,” said Wack solemnly. 
“Mr. Wallace was a regular customer 
of mine, and I got to do right by him, 
dead ’r alive.” 

Dempster’s anger rose. This half- 
witted bungler would presently succeed 
in convincing the whole community that 
Clint Vicker was guilty. And he knew 
accurately how much a popular im- 
pression of guilt will influence a jury. 
The youngster had no money; he woul 
be brought back under the worst pos- 
sible circumstances, be assigned some 
incompetent young ass for counsel, and, 
unless somebody stovd by, was already 
well on the way to the chair. Perhaps 
the girl would help him, but—— 
mo-tives, Mr. 


ref 1 “t +h 
}ust lo: IX atl the 


Clint’s father went in part- 


Dempster. 
ners with Wallace when they started 


the mill—put up most of the money. 


Wallace didn’t have a cent then. And 
when he died it was Wallace who 
owned the whole works. He claimed 
Vicker owed him money, even. Clint 
always claimed it was a crooked deal. 
Maybe it was. Wallace was slick. No 
sense sayin’ he wasn’t.” 

Dempster glanced at McKenna and 
saw that Wack was sticking to gener- 
ally known fcts. The chief nodded 
reluctantly, frowning. 

“Mo-tive number one,” said Wack, 
“revenge! I got a book home ’t says 
it’s the best mo-tive to look for in a 
murder case. Well, Clint had it, all 
right. But that ain’t all. No, sir! 

“Who kept Clint from getting a job 
in the works? Mr. Wallace! LEvery- 
body knows that. Who got him fired 
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from the bank, and from Spelton’s 
store, and from Carson’s? Mr. Wal- 
lace again. Why? The whole town 
knows why—to make him go some- 
where’s else to earn a living! Mr. Wal- 
lace was trying all he knew to fix things 
so Clint couldn’t get Lucy. And he did 
pretty well, too, eh, chief?” 

“It’s all so—what he says, Dempster. 
Wallace hated the kid, and Clint hated 
him back all right enough. He’s talked 
to a good many about it. When he got 
a couple of drinks—never drank heavy, 
exactly, but sometimes he’d hoist one or 
two, you know—he’d shoot off his face, 
like most kids. It looks bad for him 
for a fact.” 

“Two more mo-tives! Hatred and— 
a girl! And another one—money! 


Clint knew ’t if he married Lucy with 
Vallace alive she wouldn’t get a nickel. 
But the way it is, she’ll get the whole 
estate—and there’s nobody to stop her 
from marrying Clint either! 
that’s enough, ain’t it?” 


I guess 


“It looks bad, Dan, but I don’t see 
what’s got into you. You act as if 
you'd be glad to send Clint to the 
chair.” 

“Can’t mix sentiment into the detect- 
ing business,” proclaimed Wack. “I 
can be sorry for Clint, the same as you, 
but it’s my dooty to see that he gets 
punished all the same.” 

Dempster exploded. “You feel that 
way, do you? Well, I’m going to show 
you that there’s room for sentiment in 
this business just as in any other. I 
didn’t quit being human when I went 
into it. And I’m just going to stick 
right here in Midvale, Wack, and show 
you a few things about this trade you 
think you understand! I'll get young 
Vicker out of this mess if I have to 
work all summer for the fun of it. 
I’ve earned a vacation, and I guess I'll 
get more fun and rest out of showing 
you up than out of anything else I can 
do.” 

“All right, Mr. Dempster. It’s a free 
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country. If you figure to interfere with 
justice, "stead of helping it along, I 
guess that’s your privilege. You may 
be a big detective back in the city where 
you belong, but Midvale ain’t New 
York. And p’r’aps you'll look as fool- 
ish out here as I would in there. We'll 
see.” 

Dempster turned to McKenna. 
“Who’s the best criminal lawyer here? 
I don’t mean the one who can charge 
the biggest fee, but the livest wire?” 

McKenna nodded approvingly. “You 
go see Joe Terrill—he ain’t the biggest 
man in town, but he’s as slick as they 
come. And he’s a good friend of Clint 
Vicker’s, too. If Joe can’t get him off, 
nobody can.” 

Dempster remembered his glimpse of 
the man in the billiard room at the 
hotel. McKenna might be right, he 
thought. ‘Terrill looked like a shrewd, 
able fellow. And he had reason to 
know that he and Vicker were on ex- 
cellent terms. 

“All right. And’—he hesitated—“I 
know you don’t want to send Vicker up 
for this, chief. You can’t help, but I 
can count on a square deal from you, 
can’t 1°” 

“And then some!” McKenna shook 
hands. “This is pretty white of you, 
Mr. Dempster. You're a busy man, 
and r 

“You needn’t think you can get by 
with anything like that, Mr. Demp- 
ster!” Wack interrupted gravely. “If 
the police are going to stand in with the 
defense that'll make it all the more im- 
portant for me to see ’t justice gets 
done. And I guess I can see to it. 
The newspapers’ll back me up.” 

“Dan,” said McKenna quietly, “we 
been standing for you a good while. 
Guess we been kind of easy-going and 
kidded you along till you think you're 
a real dick. But get this straight—this 
winds you up. Midvale won’t be big 
enough for you ff you stick to this 
play.” 
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“You can’t scare me off from doing 
my dooty,” said Daniel P. Wack 
simply. “Justice has got to be done 
even if the heavens fall, it says in the 
books. I guess it had ought to be done 
even if it runs me out of business, 
then.” 

CHAPTER IV. 
TOO THIN! 

D™ PSTER found Terrill dressing, 

although it was barely six when 
he knocked at the door of the lawyer's 
room at the hotel. Terrill took his news 
with no visible display of amazement 
and bade him come in and talk while 
he finished getting ready for the day. 

Dempster felt that McKenna was 
right about this man. Terrill was quiet, 
unemotional, competent. His _ inter- 
jected questions, as Dempster rehearsed 
the night’s events, showed the detective 
that he had a shrewd eye for evidence 
and effect. 

“Well, we ought to get him off if it’s 
no worse than that,” he said, as he 
fastened his tie. “One good thing— 
Danny Wack’s on the other side. 
That'll help more than you think. 
Dan's a good joke to the whole town. 
If he'd said Clint didn’t do it every- 
body would be sure Clint did. We'll 
have to keep Dan talking to the papers. 
copy, and I can fix 
things so they'll play him up strong. 
I know most of the boys on the Courier 
and the Enterprise. They'll help all 
they can. Come on down and have 
breakfast, Mr. Dempster. We've got a 
busy day ahead.” 

As they faced each other across the 
table, Terrill smiled thinly. “I don’t 
just get your part in this. You don’t 
know Clint, do you? Why are you tak- 
ing his side this way?” 

“Blest if I know, myself. Call it 
sentiment, as Wack did, and you'll be 
as near the truth as you'll get. I played 
a little pool with Vicker, yesterday, and 
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liked him. And I heard him, last night, 
talking to his girl—and I liked that, too. 
And by what I hear he’s had a raw deal 
all the way. I suppose it’s just a natu- 
ral impulse to help the under dog. And 
there’s another thing: I’m involved in 
this case whether I want to be or not. 
I'll have to testify at the inquest and 
the trial. And it’s the first time I've 
ever been mixed up in a case from the 
start. So I’ve got several different 
reasons for taking an active interest.” 
He hesitated. “Vicker hasn’t any 
money. If you want a guarantee as to 
your fee eS 

“Oh, come! Do I look as bad as 
that? If a perfect stranger can stand 
up for Clint like this, I guess his 
friends can help without thinking about 
the money end of it.” 

He ate deliberately, his glance low- 
ered to his plate. “I wish I knew what 
made the kid lose his head like that, 
though. The craziest trick I ever heard 
of—he couldn’t have thought he could 
get away with it.” 

“You think he did it, then?” Demp- 
ster leaned closer. 

“Don’t you?” 

“J—J don’t know. It looks that way.” 

“T should say it does, when even Dan 
Wack is willing to come out flat-footed 
and say he did it! You don’t know 
Dan. This is the first time he ever 
made a flat statement about anything. 
Dan’s best bet is playing safe. I met 
him one day in the station—raining 
blue pitchforks, it was—worst rain I 
can remember. ‘Wet day, Dan,’ I said. 
Dan looked sober and thought it over. 
‘Yes,’ says he, ‘outside!’ That’s Dan 
for you!” 

Dempster remembered Wack’s own 
statement on the point. “It’s a mighty 
bad thing to get a notion in your head 
without it’s the right one. You can't 
get it out easy, and you kinda keep 
hunting for evidence to back it up.” 
And yet Wack had jumped to this con- 
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clusion more positively than even the 
evidence seemed to warrant. 

“J don’t care whether he did it or 
not. I want to get him off. And—I 
don't know why—but I don’t believe he 
did. It’s just a—a hunch. Maybe if 
Wack hadn’t been so cocksure 

Terrill grinned. “See? It even af- 
fected you! That’s the best thing that’s 
happened for our side. Well, we can’t 
do much till the train gets in and I can 
talk to Clint.” He consulted his watch. 
“Three hours yet—if she’s on time. 
Why don’t you turn in and catch what 
sleep you can? You must need it.” 

Dempster was suddenly conscious of 
exhaustion, He exacted a promise that 
he should be present at Terrill’s inter- 
view with Vicker, and went to his 
room. It seemed only a moment before 
he struggled awake in response to a 
thunderous rapping on the door panels. 

“Wanted on the phone downstairs.” 

He hurried into his clothes and de- 
scended. Terrill was calling. 

“Can you come over-to headquarters, 
Mr. Dempster? Clint’s here, and I 
guess you’d better get his story for 
yourself.” 

Dempster found the pair in a small, 
barred-windowed room in the basement 
of headquarters, a uniformed man on 
guard at the door. Vicker was on his 
feet, talking eagerly, while Terrill lis- 
tened, his shrewd face concealing what- 
ever emotion the words awoke in him. 

“I don’t care how crazy it sounds. 
That’s the way it happened, I tell you. 
He told me to say it was my money if 
anybody asked me——” 

“Tell Mr. Dempster the whole yarn, 
Clint. He’s our best bet, if we’re go- 
ing to get you out of this. Let him 
judge for himself what x 

“Yesterday afternoon I had a tele- 
phone call from Mr. Wallace,” said 
Vicker, facing Dempster defiantly and 
speaking in the obstinate fashion of a 
man who does not expect belief. “He 
asked me to come up to his house at 
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ten-thirty last night. He said he was 
going to give me a chance to show him 
he was wrong about me. I didn’t more 
than half believe him. He’s——~” 

“Never mind that part of it. I know 
you've had a raw deal from him. And, 
while we're on the subject, take a tip 
and forget that you ever had any reason 
to be sore at him. We don’t want to 
help the prosecution prove motive, you 
know.” 

Vicker gulped. “All right. I was 
sort of suspicious. He never had any 
use for me, and I didn’t believe he 
meant to do me any good, although he 
talked as if it was a great favor. I 
—he told me he didn’t want anybody 
to know I was there. I didn’t under- 
stand then, but afterward I did, or 
thought I did.” 

He swallowed and went on. “He 
said he’d be watching for me on the 
side porch, at half past ten sharp, and 
that I should sneak up so that nobody’d 
see me. Well, I—I wanted to see what 
he was up to, and, besides, I thought 
that maybe there’d be something in it 
for me. He owed me——” 

“Forget that, Clint. The less you 
talk about that old grievance the bet- 
ter,” Terrill cut in. “You went up 
there as he asked you. Then what?” 

“He was waiting on the porch, just 
as he said. I could tell that he was 
worried. He kept warning me not to 
make any noise all the time I was there. 
He said he was being blackmailed by 
people in Pittland over some old secret 
they’d dug up, and that he had to get 
some money to them to-day or they'd 
make trouble for him. I thought it 
was funny that he’d pick me for a 
messenger, the way he felt about me, 
and I told him so, straight out. He 
said he couldn’t trust anybody else— 
that I didn’t like him, but he’d always 
known I was straight. And then he— 
he said something about Lucy—you 
know about us, Joe—he told me that if 
I’d stand by him through this mess he 
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was in he’d let her marry me. And he 
offered me five hundred for myself if 
I got the money safe to the people who 
were waiting for it and brought back 
a letter they had. He described that so 
I’d know it.” 

on. What next?” 
prompted him as he paused, 

“T was just thinking how crazy it 
sounds,” said Vicker helplessly. ‘No- 
body’ll ever believe it——” 

“Never mind that now. Give us the 
rest of it.” 

“IT was to register at the Lakeside 
Hotel in Pittland, as John Walter, and 
wait till somebody came to my room 
with the letter. Then I was to turn 
over the money and bring back the let- 
I didn’t like the idea much. I'd 
have turned him down except for one 
thing—I needed the money, of course, 
and it struck me that if I got hold of 
that letter I could make him play 
straight with me, by hanging on to it. 
You see I’m telling you just what hap- 
pened—inside my own head as well as 
outsmle. I took the money—it made 
quite a bundle, all in small bills—and 
started off. He went back inside—very 
quietly, and I saw his light go on, up- 

before I turned the corner.” 
That must have been about eleven, 
I suppose?” Terrill spoke as Vicker 
The other nodded. 

“Just about. I had an hour and a 
half before train time, and I started 
to get some things—pyjamas and 
toothbrush and so on, you know—but I 
got to thinking. I never trusted Wal- 
lace an inch, and I didn’t trust him any 
more after what he’d told me. I knew 
that he’d double cross me in a minute 
if he could, And it struck me that | 
cou'd keep this money if I wanted to, 
aud he wouldn't dare say a word. It 
wasn’t stealing it, either. He owed me 
a lot more than the amount I had. I 
believed that mine was as good a right 
to it as those blackmailers. I’m telling 
you just what I thought, because it’s 
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important. You wouldn’t understand 
the rest of it if I didn’t explain.” 

“All right. Go on.” Dempster was 
more and more depressed as the tale 
lengthened. True or false—and even 
with a lively predisposition in its favor, 
he found it hard to swallow—the story 
would never convince the most credu- 
lous jury conceivable. 

“And I knew that the letter wouldn't 
do me any good—with Lucy. I couldn't 
very well show her father up if I 
wanted her to marry me. And he had 
a queer hold on her—she wasn’t afraid 
of him, exactly, but—well, she wouldn’t 
break with him, either. So I began to 
wonder whether | couldn’t get her to 
skip with me on this money. With 
seven thousand I could wait till I got 
something good in Pittland or some- 
where, and Wallace, I thought, 
wouldn’t do anything, once I’d married 
her. This sounds pretty raw, I know, 
but you must remember that it 
really my money, and that whether I 
kept it or delivered it I was breaking 
the law. Besides, 1 was just about 
crazy—I've stood about all I c: 

“Yes. You went back, did you?” 

“Did Lucy tell? I wondered whether 
she—does she think | did it?” 

“No. She didn’t tell, and she thinks 
you're innocent,” Dempster struck in 
abruptly. “I was there and saw you 
—heard you. So you needn’t repeat 
what passed between you. I was 
guarding the safe in the study. I] can 
guess the rest. You took the train, and 
the next you knew they arrested you 
at Coburg. And you claimed to be 
John Walter, and lied about the money 
—which makes a bad matter consider- 
ably worse. Have you told this yarn 
to anybody else?” 

“No. As soon as I saw it was a 
reguiar pinch I knew enough to keep 
my mouth shut. I didn’t know he'd 
been killed till I was halfway back to 
Midvale. And since then I’ve been 


was 
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“T should think you might.” Terrill 
shook his head. “And we'll have to 
face the inquest in another hour! 
Well, let’s see if there’s any better tale 
we can frame up before then. If we 
can’t you'll simply have to refuse to 
answer questions, and that’s bad.” 

“I know. I can see that much, my- 
self, It sounds like a crazy story—it 
doesn’t even hang together. Why, any- 
body that knew Ransom Wallace would 
never believe that anybody could black- 
mail him out of a nickel! And the 
whole town knows he had it in for me. 
They'll never believe he’d let me in on 
a secret like that. But he did! That’s 
the trouble—he did!” 

“It’s a rotten story, true or false,” 
said Terrill. “We'll just take shelter 
behind the constitution and refuse to 
talk. That always bothers a prosecutor 
about as much as anything. If no sus- 


pect ever wagged his jaw there’d be 
mighty few convictions.’ 
“Something in 


, 


that.” |Dempster 
scowled. He had let himself in for a 
beating—a defeat at the hands of 
Daniel P. Wack! And he’d done it 
with all the evidence in the world be- 
fore him, too. 

The inquest yielded nothing new. 
Dempster’s testimony was the only evi- 
dence which favored Vicker, and the 
witness did his best to give it emphasis. 
But he could see that it was a forlorn 
hope. The coroner and his jury 
wagged their heads solemnly at Vick- 
er’s repeated refusals to answer ques- 
tions, and even Wack’s eager testimony 
did not seem to rouse the disbelief on 
which Terrill had counted. The jury 
brought in a verdict holding Vicker re- 
sponsible, and he was taken back to 
the cell at headquarters and later 
charged formally with the crime, 
Waiving examination, he was held 
without bail for the grand jury. 

Dempster and Terrill walked away 
together, They discussed the case at 
length in the lawyer’s modest office. 
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“Our best chance of getting him off 
would be a plea,” said Terrill. “The 
district attorney would jump at second 
degree. Might even let us down with 
manslaughter. But Clint wanted to bite 
my head off for suggesting it, of 
course.” 

“Queer thing. I’m reasonably sure 
he did it, and yet I don’t fully believe 
it. I’m going to have a look around, 
anyway. One thing about that yarn 
of his—it’s too fantastic to be alto- 
gether a lie. He'd make up something 
better, if he was inventing it all.” 

“T think he did pretty well, if you 
ask me,” said Terrill. “How would 
you go about explaining yourself, with 
that set of facts staring you in the 
face? He’s worked out a wild yarn, 
but it fits the facts all along the line, 
and that’s more than I could have done 
in his place.” 

Dempster saw the force of this. He 
shook his head and went out, utterly 
at a loss as to where to begin. He 
permitted two reporters to interview 
him at length, doing his best to capi- 
talize the local reputation of D. P. 
Wack as an asset for the defense. 

“If what seems true were identical 
with what is true,” he told them sagely, 
“it would be a sweet life for us investi- 
gators. The trouble with life is that 
things aren’t always what they seem. 
It’s easy to conclude that young Vicker 
is guilty, because a few surface indica- 
tions point that way.” He chuckled. 
“If it wasn’t easy,” he added, with a 
wink, “I rather doubt whether my dis- 
tinguished fellow sleuth would have 
done it as he has. For my part I’m in- 
clined to think that we shan’t have the 
answer to this riddle till we find Whit- 
comb. And I’m mainly concerned to- 
day, as I was yesterday, with my job of 
finding that gentleman.” 

He saw that both gentlemen of the 
press would play up the difference of 
opinion between Allan Dempster, of the 
Winfield Agency, and Daniel P. Wack, 
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of Midvale. He knew that, even where 
men’s lives hung in the balance, the 
world demands to be amused; the 
lighter side of murder cases generally 
finds its way into the headlines, and the 
detailed reports of courtroom proceed- 
ings, even in the grimmest cases, are 
punctuated with parenthetical refer- 
ences to laughter. It is a cruel trait, 
as humor itself is cruel. Allan Demp- 
ster did not like it, but he meant to 
use it. Sometimes, he knew, when a 
case could be beaten in no other way 
it was pessible to laugh it out of court. 

A telephone message interrupted his 
interview. He recognized Lucy Wal- 
lace’s even voice at the other end of the 
wire. 

“Can you 
Dempster ? 
with you.” 

Hie was relieved at the prospect of 
even so much actual work. The worst 
thing about this affair, he thought, was 
the utter lack of a loose end at which 
to begin. 

The girl was waiting for him in the 
study where he had spent most of the 
preceding night, and, to his disgust, 
Daniel P. Wack also was present, look- 
ing even more important than he had 
looked at the inquest. 

“Mr. Dempster, I’ve talked this case 
over with Dan—Mr. Wack—and I—I 
want to ask you to let it drop. I think 
you don’t want a guilty man to escape, 
and I'm afraid that’s what you're try- 
ing to do.” 

Dempster started. Here was a vio- 
lent reversal of the belief she had ex- 
pressed so positively only a few hours 
earlier! He glanced at Wack, won- 
dering whether she could have been in- 
fluenced by anybody so completely in- 
competent as the Midvale detective. 
Mr. Wack smiled self-consciously, as if 
in answer to the unspoken question. 

“T’ve been telling her it looks wrong 
for a girl to side with the man who 
killed her father. And she’s decided to 
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let justice take its course, like it ought 
to.” 

“But you can’t believe Vicker did it! 
You haven’t. heard his story.” 

“A ian that has nothing to fear 
from the facts, ain’t afraid to tell ’em,” 
said Wack importantly. “If Clint was 
innocent he’d have answered the cor- 
oner’s questions.” 

“He answered mine,” said the girl 
wearily. “I saw him. Chief McKenna 
let me talk to him after the inquest. 
He told me what he told you, I suppose 
—a perfectly impossible story!” She 
glanced at Wack. “I’m not surprised 
that Joe Terrill wouldn’t let him tell it 
at the inquest.” 

Dempster started again in spite of 
himself. “You haven’t repeated it to 
Wack, have you?” 

“Why, yes. Why not?” She seemed 
surprised at his question and _ tone. 
“Mr. Wack is looking after the case 
for me—and for my father’s estate. 
Of course I told him.” 

“And that’s why she sent for vou,” 
supplemented Wack. “We figured that 
you wouldn’t bother with a case like 
this without it was because you was 
sorry for Lucy—thinking she was on 
Clint’s side, like she was at first. So 
we decided we'd put it to you straight 
and ask you to drop out. You don’t 
want to get a guilty man off, do you?” 

“Certainly not. But Vicker isn’t 
guilty.” 

“Then why wouldn’t he let me wake 
father last night when I wanted to?” 
She spoke in the same leaden tone. “I 
asked him that, and he couldn’t answer 
me. That settled it for me.” 

“Besides, we got some fresh 
dence. I been over the room again, 
this afternoon, and we know it was 
Clint, now. T’ll put my whole hand on 
the table, Mr. Dempster. I won’t try 
to hide a thing from you. First we 
found the trellis broken in two-three 
places, where somebody clim’ up an’ 
down last night. The splinters show 
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fresh. That don’t prove nothing, of 
course, except that somebody did get 
in that way. But this does. We found 
it on the floor, under the table, where it 
must have dropped out of Clint’s 
pocket.” 

And, with an expression of lofty tri- 
umph, he held out an upturned palm on 
which Dempster saw a little cube of 
gray-green chalk, deeply hollowed in one 
of its faces. It was just such a cube 
as Dempster had seen Clint Vicker use 
on his billiard cue the day before—the 
kind of trifle that a pool player drops 
into his pocket and carries home with 
him. 

“He must have pulled it out when he 
took out his handkerchief, according 
to my reasoning, anyways,” said Wack. 
“It don’t absolutely prove it was him, 
of course, but a straw can break a 
camel’s back, and this’ll break Clint’s.” 

Dempster stared blankly at the chalk, 
his mind working fast. 

“I’ve got it!’ he exclaimed sharply. 
“T’ve thought all along that this was a 
plant—the whole story Vicker tells 
sounds like a wild fiction dream, and 
yet he’s telling the simple truth. The 
whole thing was a plant, a frame-up. 
Your father wanted to get rid of him 
forever, Miss Wallace. He couldn’t 
persuade you to give him up; he 
couldn’t freeze Vicker out of town. So 
he planned a scheme that would settle 
the problem once for all. It’s plain as 
day! , 
“He gave Vicker that money, just as 
Vicker says he did, and told him that 
same weird yarn about blackmail and 
all the rest of it. He meant to claim 
that he’d been robbed in the night. The 
police would find out that Vicker was 
missing; they’d trail him easily enough 
to the Pittland Hotel where your 
father’d told him to wait. And when 
they caught him there, with the money 
in his possession and only a crazy, 
cock-and-bull story to explain it, they’d 
have had a water-tight case of burglary 
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against him! And that’s what your 
father meant to——” 

“T must say that’s a nice way to 
speak of a lady’s father!” Mr. Wack 
spoke in severe rebuke. “It would be 
bad enough if there was any sense in 
it, which there ain’t. I suppose Mr. 
Wallace was so anxious to put Clint 
Vicker into jail that he killed himself 
—and hid the weapon afterward, too!” 

“No. That was Whitcomb. He 
came in afterward, looking for that 
money. Your father woke, and Whit- 
comb killed him. That’s my theory, 
and I haven’t found any evidence that 
contradicts it, so far.” 

The girl shook her head wearily. 
“I’m sorry, Mr. Dempster. Clint’s got 
on your soft side, as he with 
everybody, and you just won't believe 
anything against him. I don’t blame 
you. But Joe Terrill knows better. I 
could tell it from the way he looked at 
the inquest this morning. He knows 
Clint did it.” 

“None of us knows anything, so far,” 
said Dempster. “I haven’t any official 
status in the case, except as a witness, 
and there’s no need of warning me to 
keep out of it. I’ve not been retained 
by anybody. But, as a citizen and a 
human being, I’m interested in seeing 
justice done—more interested in seeing 
an innocent man protected than in pun- 
ishing the guilty, for that matter. And 
I mean to do what I can to bring that 
about. I’m sorry if you’re on the other 
side, Miss Wallace. I hoped you'd 
stand by Vicker, too.” 

He stopped, thinking of how this 
final blow would crush the young fel- 
low, already facing trouble enough for 
any man to bear. 

“This will just about finish him when 
he hears it.” 

She stiffened, straightening as if he 
had hurt her. 
“Tell him 
at Wack, shook her head. 
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I’m sorry he did it,” she said slowly. 
“That's all I can say, isn’t it?” 

Dempster went back to the lawyer’s 
office, deeply depressed. He _ had 
counted more than he realized on the 
girl’s faith and loyalty. Her defection 
weakened his own conviction of Vick- 
er’s innocence. Terrill shrugged his 
shoulders at the news. 

“You can’t blame her. After all, 
Ransom Wallace was her father, and 
he was pretty good to her, too. And it 
certainly does look as if Clint did it. I 
swear I don’t know what I’m going 
to do when we face a jury. I haven't 
a witness except Clint himself, and if 
I ever let him tell that story on the 
stand—it looks to me as if that fool 
Dan Wack was our one best bet. If we 
can keep him yapping as he’s begun 
he'll give us a favorable public impre: 
ion, anyway. I think I'll slip him a 
few quiet hints, accidentally, you know, 
just to encourage him. Ask him to ease 
up on us, maybe; tell him he'll spoil 
Clint’ goes on. I might 
give him a fake clew or two, besides. 
The louder he ialks the better for us.” 

Dempster shook his head. If Wack’s 
tongue represented Vicker’s best hope 





s chances if he 


of escaping conviction, his outlook was 
far from promising! But he saw the 
force of Terrill’s suggestion and ap- 
proved the idea. When they met again, 
at dinner, Terrill chuckled over his ac- 
count of his talk with Wack. 

“He ate it up,” he said. “Told me 
that justice had to be done though the 
heavens fell, and taunted me with hav- 
ing helped him do it! He’s been giving 
out another statement to the papers. 
We'll get it in the morning—and I’ve 
een to it that the boys put the right 
touches on it. It’s just possible that we 
can laugh this case away, even yet. But 
I’d hate to bet on it.” 

He excused himself after dinner, al- 
leging an appointment. Dempster saw 
him leave and, with a wry grin, ob- 
served that Daniel P. Wack was shad- 
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owing him. Evidently Terrill had con- 
trived to give Wack the idea that he 
might drop further scraps of evidence 
against his client. It would be funny, 
thought Dempster, if it weren’t for the 
deadly earnestness of the danger which 
threatened young Clint Vicker. 

His own makeshift theory fitted the 
facts well enough. It explained why 
Wallace had chosen to confide in 
Vicker, instead of in some one more 
friendly toward him. As he had said, 
there was no direct evidence against it, 
there was as little in its favor. 
Unless they could catch Whitcomb—— 

Suppose they did catch him? There 
wasn’t a scrap of proof that he had 
been near the Wallace house on the 
evening of the crime. He scowled at 
the realization that even the faint hope 
of finding another suspect offered little 
promise of improving Vicker’s situa- 
tion. It looked very much to Demp- 
if Wack had chosen the winning 


but 





ster as 
side. 
CHAPTER V. 
SHADOWS 
H" was still glowering at this idea, 

* leaning back in a chair in the 
lobby, when Terrill returned. The law- 
yer met his inquiring glance with a look 
which puzzled Dempster, an expression 
of regret, he fancied, in which there 
was a touch of self-approval. 

“Well, I’ve had a sweet evening of 
it!” Terrill took his arm and moved 
toward the elevator. “Come up and 
hear about it before you turn in.” 

He shut his door carefully 
turned to Dempster. 

“Been out to see Lucy—Miss Wal- 
lace. She asked me to come.” 

“Wants you to drop the case, eh?” 
Dempster guessed so much, from his 
own experience. The lawyer nodded. 

“Tust that. And she made it pretty 
hard to refuse, too. You see, Demp- 
ster, in a way I oughtn’t to have taken 
it in the first place. I wasn’t exactly 


and 
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Wallace’s attorney, but I’d done some 
work for him, now and then. If Clint 
hadn’t been a friend of mine I'd have 
turned it down. I don’t know but I’d 
have refused, anyway, if I hadn’t ex- 
pected Lucy to stand by him.” He 
shook his head. “I’m in a mean posi- 
tion. Lucy and I have been good 
friends for years, and I hate to go back 
on her now. She looks at it like that, 
She’s bitter against Clint. You 
might have thought Wallace was the 
best father in history by the way she 
talked about him to-night. And she 
practically told me that if I stood up 
for Clint she’d have no more use for 
me.” 

“It’s too bad, but you can’t go back 
on Vicker, now.” 

“| know it. That would just about 
settle his last chance—my quitting the 
case after taking hold of it at the start. 
And yet it’s pretty hard on me. I hate 
to have Lucy sore at me—and she’s the 
sort that won’t forget very easily. I 
wish I’d never touched the case.” 

“You must have explained to her 
that you hadn’t any choice, as things 


stand ——” 


too. 


“Yes, but how can you explain to a 
woman who doesn’t want to under- 
stand? All Lucy can see is that I’ve 
gone back on her and sided with the 
man who killed her father.” 

“It can’t be helped,” said Dempster. 
“She’ll get over it, especially if we get 
Vicker off.” 

“Will she? That’s just what she 
won't forgive. She said so pretty 
clearly!’ She thinks I can get him off, 
and she aecuses me of trying to do it 
when I know he’s guilty.. Not far 
wrong, either. If he didn’t do it, he’s 
the unluckiest fool on earth!” 

“Mighty queer how she changed over 
night. The last thing she told me, early 
this morning, was that she knew Vicker 
She at 
now 


was white-hot 


And 


innocent. was 
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she’s—why, she’s as vindictive as a cave 
woman! I can’t understand it.” 

“If you can understand anything 
about this case you’ve got a long lead 
on me,” said Terrill gloomily. “Any- 
way it turns out I’m the goat! If I 
get Clint off Lucy’ll hate me for life, 
and if I don’t—well, that isn’t going to 
be very happy, either. I wish I knew 
what to do.” 

“That’s simple. Play the game. 
You can’t drop Vicker just because a 
girl asks you to—why, it would be as 
good as killing him with your own 
hands.” 

“T suppose so. But it’s a sweet pros- 
pect for me, any way you look at it.” 

Dempster went to his own room 
more depressed than ever. He was 
even more puzzled than displeased by 
Lucy Wallace’s abrupt change of front. 
It was hardly credible that the same 
woman who had vehemently declared 
her faith in the man less than twenty- 
four hours before, should now be not 
merely persuaded of his guilt, but plot- 
ting and scheming to make sure of his 
paying the full penalty! Some women 
—a very few, thought Dempster— 
might be so merciless, so savage in their 
hatred after having been deeply in love, 
but what he had seen of Lucy Wallace 
contradicted the idea that she was one 
of these. And yet he had her own word 
for it, and now Terrill’s gloomy con- 
fession. 

“It’s like everything else in 
cursed case,” he told himself as 
switched off his light. “The truth can’t 
possibly be true and every lie looks l.ke 
a fact)’ 

Night brought him no coun-el, in 
spite of the proverb. He woke 
bewildered by the conflicting evidence 
than when he had fallen asleep. And 
he was exasperated by the realization 
that he had done nothing and 
think of nothing to do. He was acting 
exactly like an amateur—like a well- 
meaning bungler playing at being de- 
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tective for the first time in his life. 
ven Daniel P. Wack had beaten him, 
in the matter of action, at least. Wack 
might be absolutely wrong in_ his 
theories, but he had done something 
toward confirming them, which was 
just so much more than Allan Dempster 
had done. 

He read the papers in an ugly humor, 
finding no comfort in the sly thrusts 
with which the clever young reporters 
discussed Daniel Wack’s — statement. 
Even the statement itself, a mixture of 
Wack’s homely speech and sounding, 
official language borrowed from fiction, 
failed to hghten his mood, Lucy Wal- 
lace had abandoned Clinton Vicker and 
thrown herself whole-heartedly into the 
effort to convict him; she had already 
weakened Terrill’s allegiance to his 
client; by the time the case came to 
trial she would have prejudiced Vick- 
er’s chances so far that only a miracle 
could acquit him. 

And miracles, thought Allan Demp- 
ster, were not in his repertory. He had 
never felt quite so helpless in any of 
his many cases. There was nothing to 
take hold of, no thread to follow. Even 
if he had the luck to catch Lou Whit- 
comb it wouldn’t help Vicker much. 
He had a sudden idea that perhaps find- 
ing Whitcomb would destroy Vicker’s 
last Whitcomb 
might easily have testimony of his own 
to offer. It that he 
had been at the Wallace house on the 
evening of the crime and seen what had 
happe ned. 

He finished his and the 
papers and Terrill’s 
office, to find that the lawyer had gone 
out and was not expected back before 
afternoon. Dempster went aimlessly 
chat with Chief McKenna, 
hoping to discover anything. 
The chief was in good humor. 

“Well, I guess we got the right lad 
in this business,” he remarked. “Joe 


chance of escape. 


ae 
conceivable 


Was 


breakfast 
strolled down to 
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without 


Terrill’s been asking the district attor- 
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Looks like we'd 


ney how about a plea. 
have easy sailing.” 

Dempster frowned. Even the men- 
tion of a compromise damaged Vicker’s 
chances. Terrill ought to have known 
better. At its worst the evidence was 
purely circumstantial, and no jury likes 
to convict a man on a capital charge on 
proofs which are, like all circumstantial 
evidence, no more than a blend of fact 
and guesswork. 

“That’s queer,” said the detective. 
“Terrill knows Vicker won't plead 
guilty to any charge at all.” 

“Tt ain’t so queer when you know 
how the land lays,” said McKenna, am- 
putating the end of a fat cigar. “Joe's 
in a mean squeeze. He’s got to look 
out for his client, of course, and if he 
does he stands a guood chance to lose 
out on the girl end of it. Darned if I 
can see why she switched like that, 
though. She was certain sure that Clint 
didn’t do it when we left her that night. 
And next morning she was just as sure 
he did. JI don’t claim to understand 
no woman, but I can make a shot at 
understanding Joe Terrill. He’s been 
buzzing around her for two-three years, 
without a chance to cut inside o’ Clint 
Vicker. Now, just when Clint’s in a 
fair way to get a long stretch in the 
pen, if nothing worse, and Joe had a 
right to expect ’t he’d score heavy with 
the skirt by defending him, she turns 
square around and— 

“Oh, that’s it, eh?” 
light. ‘That was why he 
about it last night. I 
was interested up there.’ 

“He ain’t got any monopoly, at that. 
Till this thing broke I guess Lucy Wal- 
lace had about as many of ’em as any 
other two girls in town. But it’s tough 
on joe, all right—her takin’ this line. 
I can see why he’s beginnin’ to figure on 
a plea as the easiest way out.” 

Dempster’s respect for Terrill deep- 
ened as he walked away. The lawyer 
knew that Clint Vicker 


Dempster saw 
so glum 
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cessful rival; a good many men would 
have welcomed the young fellow’s mis- 
fortunes as their own opportunity. In- 
stead Terrill had gladly undertaken the 
defense, without even considering the 
matter of his fee, and, so far, had done 
his level best to protect Vicker’s inter- 
est. He shook his head. It must have 
been a pretty strong temptation, that 
chance to stand aside and let the law 
remove the principal obstacle from his 





path. 
He returned to the hotel and shut 
room to think. There 


himself in his 


must be a key, somewhere, supposing 
always that Vicker wasn’t guilty. He 
went over the case, detail by detail, 
scrutinizi every circumstance for a 





If he could only get a 
start—only find one scrap of evidence 
which promised to lead him nearer to 


As he progressed, he made mental 
notes of the significant 
y safe he had watched, for in- 
stance. Whoever had killed Wallace 
probably knew that he didn’t keep his 
money in that ancient strong box in the 


trifles—the 





study. He contemplated this deliber- 
ately. 
It didn’t necessarily follow. An out- 


like Whitcomb, for instance, 
might have chosen to enter by the sec- 
ond story as mere accident—no, there 
wasn't any lead in that circumstance, 
exhibited Ransom Wallace’s 
a little more conclusively 
other evidence to the same 


sider, 


SS it 





hrewdness 
than the 
effect. 
Considered in relation to Vicker’s 
story, the detail seemed unimportant. 
If Vicker were guilty it confirmed the 
case against him a little; it was reason- 


able to suppose that his intimacy with 
Wallace’s daughter had familiarized 
him with Wallace’s trick of hiding his 
money in his room. If his story were 


safe 


didn’t matter whether the 
was empty or full. 
Dempster scowled and lit 
3D—ps 


true it 


another 


have 
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cigar. They had found Wallace’s 
watch and pocketbook and jewelry 


where he had left them, under his mat- 
tress, with no evidence whatever that 
they had been disturbed. Why hadn’t 
they been taken, too, if Vicker had 
stolen the money and killed its owner? 
Here was a faint contradiction which 
seemed to favor Vicker’s cause. [But 
it had no weight, after all. There was 
nothing to show that the money had 
been hidden undér the mattress. Wal- 
lace might have put it somewhere else 
—probably would have, in fact, be- 
the difference in value. <A 
hiding place good enough for a moder- 
ately valuable watch and a few dollars 
in change would be likely to seem 
simple for a sum like seven thousand. 
And, for that matter, Vicker 
had the sense to realize that a 
watch and wallet can be identified eas- 
ily, whereas small bills might not. 


Either way, these items threw no light 


cause of 


too 


might 


on the major question of guilt or inno- 
cence, 

His own theory—that Vicker was 
telling the truth, and that Wallace had 
intended to get rid of him by the clever 
device of a robbery charge—fitted 
every outstanding circumstance. He 
checked it carefully and made sure of 
this. But it did not explain the killing, 
or afford any hint as to the real cul- 
prit. 

Whitcomb? Perhaps, but there 
nothing whatever to indicate that he 
had killed Wallace, except Dempster’s 
hope that this was the answer to the 
riddle. Whitcomb had no motive—no 
visible motive, at least. It was absurd 
to suppose that a shrewd, cautious law- 
breaker like the veteran forger should 
risk a capital charge with nothing to 
gain for his pains. Whitcomb would 
have suffered capture and conviction a 
dozen times over rather than let him- 
self in for a murder trial. 

Motive. The word brought up a 
mental! picture of Daniel P. Wack, wag- 


was 
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ging his head and orating solemnly 
about mo-tives, quoting some book of 
his reading on the subject! There 
wasn't anybody connected with the case 
who had any motive at all, except Clint 
Vicker, and he had three or four of 
them, just as Wack declared. 

He found himself following a circu- 
lar course of thought. His working 
hypothesis explained everything except 
the killing. It left that as much of a 
riddle as before. And it was the kill- 
ing, and not the theft or gift of the 
money, which he had to solve. 

If Clinton Vicker, who had motive 
and opportunity, hadn’t killed Ransom 
Wallace, it must have been done by 
somebody who had far less incentive, 
and who had managed to climb that 
trellis without attracting attention from 
Wack, patrolling the grounds, or from 
Dempster, on guard in the study, or 
from Wallace himself, asleep by the 
open window. Unless, in short, one 
strained every probability to its full 
limit of elasticity, the one tenable 
theory was that Vicker was guilty. 

After all, why should Dempster cling 
to the idea that he wasn’t? All he knew 
about Vicker had been gained in a few 
minutes’ casual chat at the pool table. 
He scowled at a growing conviction 
that he had been making a fool of him- 
self all around. And if he had, he’d 
pay for it. The other fellows wouldn't 
ct him forget it; it would hurt his 
reputation and his business to be made 
ridiculous by a near-detective in a little 
inland town. 

That was exactly what would happen 
unless he speedily redeemed the situa- 
tion. If there were only somebody else 
sho might be chosen as the hypotheti- 
‘als criminal-— who might 

»ve had an adequate motive, a reason- 
whose 


estab- 


somebody 


le opportunity — somebody 


! every 


cuilt did not 
lished fact! He forced himself to con- 
sider the other characters; absurd as 
the idea might be. 


contradict 


Wack himself? Opportunity, sure 
enough, but no conceivable motive ex- 
cept robbery, and no very promising 
chance that the robbery would succeed. 
Sesides, Wack wasn’t credible as a 
criminal. It was ridiculous to waste 
thought on the possibility that he had 
done it. 

The old servant, Nellie? He re- 
jected her with hardly a moment’s con- 
sideration. She was even less promis- 
ing than Wack as a theoretical assassin. 
And if she was eliminated, there was 
no one left except Lucy Wallace her- 
self. 

He rebelled at the idea, and yet he 
studied it deliberately. She hadn't 
cared very deeply for her father; she 
had taken his death with practically no 
sign of the great grief which most 
daughters would have shown’ under 
such conditions. She had had better 
opportunity than anybody else. And as 
for motive, who could tell what motive 
she might have had? The thought of 
patricide is abhorrent to every normal 
human being, but women had killed 
their fathers often and often in crimi- 
nal history. 

Ransom Wallace stood between this 
girl and the man she had loved. And 
a woman thoroughly in love is capable 
of almost anything, thought Dempster. 
Wallace had cheated Vicker’s father, 
oppressed and injured Vicker himself, 
probably treated his daughter with 
more or less harshness. It wasn’t in 
the least likely that she could have been 
insane enough to kill him, and yet, in 
a case like this, nothing was likely ex- 
cept the conclusion which Dempster 
was seeking to avoid. 

Her change of attitude overnight— 
she had been positive of Vicker’s inno- 
cence at first, and, after a few hours, 
with little fresh evidence before her, 
was just as positive of his guilt. 

But the theory was starkly impossible, 
anyway, Dempster concluded. Given 
every motive for the murder, it wasn't 
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believable that she would seek protec- 
tion by trying to send the man she had 
loved to his death. He might suppose 
everything else, but he balked flatly at 
this. She really thought Vicker had 
done it—which left Dempster exactly 
where he had begun. 
He went out and walked for an hour, 
g that air and exercise might clear 
ccd. But the remedy proved in- 
ective for and he was on the 
point of turning back to the hotel when 
caught sight of Terrill, on the op- 
posite side of the street, walking briskly 
way from him. 
Dempster 
interested. 


ho pin 


once, 


him, only 
was turn- 


glanced after 
Just as he 
however, he saw something 
which changed his plans. Daniel P. 
Wack was following Terrill—half a 
bleck behind him. 

In spite of his mood Dempster 
Wack’s idea of the detective 
beautifully 
To get evidence 
you shadowed his counsel! 
Wack had been trailing Joe 
all morning, convinced that he 
having in highly correct fashion 
Dempster followed in 
e rather prided himself on his 
sur) and it was ab- 
y easy to trail Wack. The chase 
led down toward the r: ailroad, followed 
froy sy street through which the 
an, and turned again into a still 
ackwater of forlorn 
Dempster, pausing at 


inspection of 


mildly 
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against a 
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reillance, 
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brick 
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said the Mid- 
nan cordially. “It was a regular 
the way you done it, 
[ hardly knew you was 


was real neat,” 


ation to see 


Dempster laughed, in spite of him- 
self, at Wack’s honest admiration. 

“I must be good,” he said, “if you 
were on to me!” : 
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“Oh, you forget I’m in the business 
myself,” said Wack soberly. “Of 
course a detective knows when he’s be- 
ing trailed. But you'd have fooled any- 
body ’t wasn’t a professional.” 

Dempster laughed again. “Trailing 
Terrill, eh? What’s the idea of that? 
Chink he'll help you cinch the case 
against young Vicker?” 

“T don’t know about that. I’m just 
doing it because [ like to keep busy 
when I’m working on a case. Maybe 
[ don’t find out anything much, but it’s 
better than setting in the and 
waiting for something to turn up. It 
just struck me ’t Joe might give 
thing away. But I guess he ain’t going 
to this time. I lost him. Waited too 
long at this corner.” He wagged his 
head ruefully. “I wish and 
was working together on this job, Mr. 
Dempster. I’d feel better.” 

Again Dempster chuckled. “I 
houldn’t think much use 
Wack. You don’t agree with 


, 


office 


some- 


you me 


you'd have 
for me, 
my notions.’ 

“No, maybe not. But that’s all right. 
I can respect your ability all the same.” 
He shook his head. “Well, let’s be get- 
ting back uptown. I don’t like to hang 
around down h It’s the 
part of and they’s some 
mighty tough char und here, I 
tell you.” 

Demps ster grinned at this honest ad- 
mission. He walked with Wack as far 
as the station, they separated, 
Wack having business to transact with 
the ticket , he declared. Demp- 
ster went on to the hotel. He'd have 
something to tell Terrill when he saw 
him Probably, though, Terrill 
knew it, anyway. It would be hard 
Dan Wack on one’s trail and riot 
be aware of it. 

He had barcly begun his luncheon 
when he was called to the telephone. 
He recognized Wack’s voice. 

“Mr. Dempster, I got word from 

’t they’ve picked up a man 
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they think is Whitcomb. I’m going out 
there on No. 8. She'll start in another 
minute. But I’d feel safer if you'd 
get a car and come out by the road. 
It’s tough going, I know, but you won't 
have time to catch the train, and if you 
start right away you'll be there as quick 
as | will, almost. You know Whitcomb 
by sight, don’t you?” 

Dempster snatched at the chance. If 
he could be on hand when Whitcomb 
was identified he could save a little 
credit out of the situation, even yet. 
It was decent of Wack to let him share 
in the capture—decent or merely stupid, 
he couldn’t tell which. Wack hung 
up, and Dempster heard the faraway 
coughing of a locomotive. No. 8 was 
just leaving, with Wack on board. He 
was just as well pleased to have an 
excuse for motoring over to Hamilton 
instead of spending an hour or two in 
Wack’s company on a slow accommo- 
dation train. 

The clerk secured a fairly good car 
for him, and he sat beside its driver 
as they whirled out the main street, his 
spirits rising steadily. It was good to 
be doing something, even if he owed 
the chance to Dan Wack. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FACTS—AND THEORIES. 


HE languid hotel clerk stopped him 

as he stormed into the lobby at 

seven o'clock in the evening, after a 
hundred miles of rough dirt roads. 

“Say, Mr. Dempster, Dan Wack 
wants you should come right up to his 
office. He’s waiting for you there, and 
he says it’s important.” 

Dempster nodded and turned on his 
heel. He wanted to interview Mr. 
Wack even more than Wack desired 
speech with him. He flung open the 
door of the dingy office and strode in. 

“What do you mean by sending me 
trailing out there on a goose chase, 
Wack? They never told you they had 


Whitcomb—they didn’t know what I 
was talking about.” 

Wack grinned apologetically. “I 
hated to do it, Mr. Dempster, but I 
couldn’t see no better way. You and 
me is on opposite sides in this here 
case, and I didn’t want you in Midvale 
till to-night. You know, as a detective 
yourself, that we got to use tricky 
methods sometimes. And I aim to pay 
for that car, myself, so you won't be 
out of pocket a red cent.” 

Dempster exploded in angry speech, 
to which Wack listened submissively, 
nodding his entire agreement with 
Dempster’s description of his character 
and wits. 

“I don’t blame you a mite for feeling 
sore at me,” he conceded. “But maybe 
you'll overlook it when we wind this 
case up to-night. I got a sort of pleas- 
ant surprise for you, Mr. Dempster. 
I got Whitcomb for you.” 

Dempster’s anger died in a flash. 
“You—you’ve got Whitcomb! Are 
you sure? Does he admit Fs 

“He admits it’s him, all right. Come 
on. We'll go and hear what else he’s 
got to say. I kind of think it’s going 
to be interesting.” 

He switched off the lights and locked 
the office door. 

“We'll find McKenna down there 
waiting for us, I reckon. There’s no 
hurry, but we can wait there as well 
as anywheres else.” 

Dempster’s irritation roused again at 
the man’s exasperating calm. He 
wanted to hear the whole story, hear 
it instantly, and Wack had seemingly 
no intention of telling it except under 
the prompting of questions. 

“How did you get him? Where is 
he? Gad, man, spill it, can’t you? 
What does he say about the Wallace 
business ?” 

“T learned where he was hiding out 
on us—just a piece o’ fool luck, you 
know—and I just went in and put my 
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bracelets on him. That’s all there was 
to it.” 

Dempster sighed impatiently. 


“Oh, 


go on—tell it! You've got all the glory 
—you surely can let me in on the 


news. 

“I kind of wanted to talk to you 
about that part of it,”’ said Wack. “The 
glory, as you say. I was wondering if 
you’d be willing to let it come out in 
the papers ’t you got Whitcomb, ’stead 
of me. I kind of give McKenna that 
idee, without waiting to ask you.” 

Dempster ran a palm over a wrinkled 
forehead. “I wish to goodness you'd 
talk for You told 
McKenna that I was the one who found 
Whitcomb? Why, in the name of all 


” 


a change! 


sense 


that’s— 

“l’ll explain that all in good time. 
The main thing is to keep from telling 
McKenna different when you see him. 
We ain’t got time to go into the whole 
thing now. And I reckon you and me 
better not go along together, neither. 
Somebody might see us and make trou- 
You can trail me, same as you 
done it this morning. That'll be safer.” 

He moved ahead as he spoke, and 
Dempster, in spite of a raging curiosity, 
found himself dropping behind. Wack 
seemed to have found an unexpected 
quality of self-assertion. Dempster 
wondered at himself for obeying with 
no more protest. He kept Wack’s awk- 
ward figure in sight as they went 
toward the railroad along a dismal, 
black street, passing the rears of the 
main-street stores. Wack turned at the 
tracks and pursued the same course he 
had taken earlier in the day, but before 
he reached the mouth of the alley where 
he had met Dempster he dodged be- 
hind a fence, and, when Dempster 
reached the spot, he was waiting there. 

“No talking yet,” he commanded. 
“And come as quiet as you can. You'll 
get the whole yarn all in good time.” 

Before Dempster could answer, he 
moved cautiously across a vacant strip 


ble. 
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of ground, littered with miscellaneous 
refuse, through which he carefully 
picked a path. He stopped at the rear 
of a building and beckoned Dempster 
on, 
“Mighty careful now—can’t tell how 
easy a mite of noise’d spoil things.” 
Dempster nodded and followed him 
through a damp basement passage to a 
dark stairway, feeling his way upward 
step by step. He guessed that the build- 
ing fronted on the alley where Wack 
had met him that morning, and, as he 
emerged in a narrow hallway, he saw 
that they were in some sort of hotel— 
a cheap, frowsy place such as one finds 
near the tracks in most such towns as 
No one saw them as they 
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Midvale. 
mounted a stairway to the second floor 
and crept along a gloomy corridor be- 
tween painted pine Wack 
stopped at one near the rear of the 
building. He turned the 
slowly and motioned Dempster in. 

It was dark, but enough light came 
through the transom to reveal a small 
bedroom of the usual cheap hotel type. 
McKenna sat in a rocker, close to a 
door in the side wall, and two other 
men lounged on the bed. 

“Ain’t showed up yet,” said the chief 
in a low whisper. “Hello, Mr. Demp- 
ster. We sure got to hand it to you 
for this! I was beginning to think you 
wasn't as good as you was touted, but 
I got you wrong.” 

“Sh!” Wack cut him short. “Better 
not talk. You can’t tell what might 
happen. He'll be along pretty soon, 
now. You got Whitcomb fixed up, 
chief ?” 

“Like a_ parrot,” said McKenna. 
And he subsided into silence, while the 
two men, who were in uniform, 
crowded together to make room for 
Wack and Dempster on the bed. 

It was hard work for Dempster to 
hold his tongue. Instead of clearing, 
the mystery was thicker than ever. 
Wack had given McKenna the idea 


doors. 


knob very 
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that this was all Dempster’s doing— 
for what reason Dempster could not 
imagine. He couldn’t ask questions 
without revealing his ignorance, and he 
preferred not to risk doing that just 
yet. If it all turned out to be merely 
some idiotic fancy of Wack’s, he could 
disclaim it later. And if it was really 
Whitcomb whom Wack had found, it 
would be just as well for Allan Demp- 
ster to be on hand. 

The time passed slowly. Twice he 
consulted the luminous dial of his 
watch and marveled that minutes could 
seem so long. It was a little after nine 
when he caught the sound of a step in 
the corridor and a careful tapping on 
the door of the adjacent room. The 
walls were so thin that he could hear 
distinctly as somebody moved across 
the floor and a key turned in a lock. 

He saw McKenna stoop and noticed, 
for the first time, that a panel had been 
cut from the lower section of the com- 
municating door. He held his breath. 
They were talking in that next room. 
One of the men on the bed had a 
stenographer’s notebook on his knees, 
and Dempster heard the faint scratch 
as his pencil sped over the page. He 
leaned forward to hear better. 

“Well, this is the last time I’m com- 
ing near you, so get it off your chest 
now. You can phone me till you wear 
out your voice before you'll get me in 
the same room with you again. What’s 
wrong ?” 

Dempster wondered where he had 
heard that voice before. It was barely 
louder than a whisper, but there was a 
familiar quality in it which he tried to 
identify as the other man answered. 

“You'll have to get me out of this 
mighty quick. They’re getting fussy in 
the office. That lad that runs this joint 
is fly. He’s on to me—and there’s five 
thousand smackers hung up for the boy 
who brings me in. I don’t feel healthy 
here.” 

“Well, you'll have to stand it all the 
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same. I can’t take a chance on a get- 
away yet. They’ve got a couple of flat- 
feet watching every train, and the 
freight yards won't do, either—the 
road won’t let a hobo ride the rods out 
of here—arc lamps all over the yard, 
and five or six railroad bulls on duty 
and 24 

“Get me out in a car, then. I’d rather 
go that way. I never learned that 
brake-rod stunt.” 

“That would be a grand scheme! 
How many livery cars do you think 
there are in this town? I'll tell you— 
there’s just seventeen, and eight of ’em 
belong to one outfit. The rest are no 
good for cross-country work, and the 
boys that own and drive ’em aren't 
safe, either. You've got to lie low till 
I can fix up a car of my own. - That's 
the best I can do. I’m trying to get 
one. If I had any money a 

“That’s another thing. I’m flat. I’ve 
got to have coin to square things with 
the guy downstairs if he shows ugly. 
I don’t care where you get it; come 
through. And if you can stand it to 
have me pinched, I guess I can. Only, 
if I was you, I’d feel sort of nervous 
about that.” 

“Don’t be too sure! You aren't so 
safe, when you come right down to it. 
If we ever get to a show-down I guess 
it might be you that took a chance of 
the chair. Dempster thinks it was you, 
and he can make a good stab at proving 
it, right now.” 

“So long as I don’t talk, he might, at 
that. But you don’t want to forget that 
it ain’t going to be just a case of your 
word against mine. I might tell him 
where you put that razor—mighty good 
idea to drop it down that old well, if 
I hadn’t watched you do it. But the 
way it stands. you can’t get it out, and 
Dempster could, I guess. So don't 
make any cracks about trying to wish 
this job off on me. You can’t get by 
with it, and my price goes up a notch 
every time you try it, see?” 























“Guess again. It might be your razor 
just as easily as mine. And if you tell 
Dempster where it is, well, he'll know 


that you knew. And he can’t prove 
that I did. See?” 
“All right. Only remember that 


water don’t soak off finger prints in two 
or three days. And mine aren't on that 
razor. Also, I didn’t buy it, and you 
did—and Dempster might find the lad 
that sold it to you. So——” 

“All right—all right. There’s no 
sense in arguing about that. I'll get 
you clear if you keep your head. This 
place for you till I can 
dig up a car and stage a get-away. And 


[ll get some cash for you in the morn- 


” 


is the safest 


ing. 

“Well, I guess I’ll have to let it go 
at that. Only get it straight—this 
deal’s off if that kid gets the wrong end 
of the verdict. I’m a crook, all right, 
but if I ever croak anybody I'll do it 
myself and not by way of the chair. 
I guess I might take a chance on a 
stretch in the pen if I had to. So you'd 
better get the kid off, if you want to 
stay healthy yourself.” 

“I’m doing my best, am I not? I 
can't work miracles. I never meant to 
have him stand for the whole works. I 


thought I could——’ 


“Oh, no—nothing like that! I’m on 
to you, all right. And I’m telling you 
flat that I’d just about as soon have 


Dempster pinch me as not. The 
don’t we rry me so much—and I might 
beat the case, at that.” 
“All right. Sit tight, 
things—and don’t try to 
with me, ' 


pen 


and I'll fix 
get in touch 
I’m living right under Demp- 
ster’s nose, and he might get wise any 
minute,” 

The key sounded in the lock. 
McKenna surged to his feét and lunged 
forward, the others following. In the 
stuffy, unclean room beyond the door, 
Dempster faced Lou Whitcomb, and, 
standing with one hand on the knob, 
motionless, Joe Terrill. 
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The lawyer made one desperate at- 
tempt at His spring carried 
him into the hall, as Dempster rushed 
after him. But he might have spared 
himself that brief 1 
in uniform grappled with Terrill in the 

and by the time i 
reached the struggling group the mana- 
sled on his wrists. 

He turned back toward the room in 
time to see Daniel P. Wack adjusting 

handcuffs to the ex- 
Lou Whitcomb. 
said Me 


been a real privilege to 


escape. 


ursuit. Two men 


corridor, 





cles gleamed and jins 


his own pair of 
tended arnis of 
“Well, Mr. 


Kenna, “it’s 


Dempster,” 


watch the way you've handled it. [vi 


got to own up that you was right, from 
the go-off. You said we'd get the an- 


swer when we picked up Whitcomb!” 
“And [ thoug! Dan 

Wack wagged his head sorrowfully. “] 

guess they'll make a lot of fun of me 


; aay 
it it was Clint: 


in the papers when this news gets out. 

Dempster turned on him, 
him of some ponderous attempt at sat 
casm, but Wack’s face 


was unmustak 
ably dejected. Dempster gave it up. In 


suspecting 


Wack’s shoes he would have taken ex 
to make 
other man enjoyed any share in the 
credit of a feat like this. And 
was Wack, who could have had it all 
to himself, not urrendering it 
to Dempster, but letting himself in for 
humor of the Midvale 


and public! 


ceeding pains that no 


sure 
here 
mere ly 


the merciless 

press 
- Dempster, I got 

theory about this here detecting busi- 


Wack crossed his un- 


\ \ 
You see, Mr. 


’ 


ness.” Daniel P. 


gainly legs and grinned amiably at hi 
guest. 
“Never mind your theories. I want 


to know two things—how you spotted 
Terrill, and why you side-stepped the 
credit when you had it right in your 
hands. Let the theories slide and tell 
me that!” 

“All right. But I was coming to it, 
anyways. It’s one of my theories of 
detecting, Mr. Dempster, ’t everything 
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has to have a reason under it. And I 
go by mo-tives more’n by anything else. 
Show me the mo-tive, and I’ll find the 
man, easy enough.” 
“That’s all right. 
ever give you the idea that Terrill 
“That’s part of it—the way I look 
at this mo-tive question.” Wack 
wagged his head. “I notice ’t what’s a 
io-tive for one man ain’t no such thing 
for the next one. F’r instance, you 
knew they was money in Wallace’s 
house that night and so did Whitcomb 
and so did I. That was a mo-tive for 
Whitcomb to go up there and try to 
steal it, but it didn’t act that way on 
you nor me, did it?” 
Dempster frowned. 


” 





3ut how did that 


” 





“We're not 
crooks 

“That’s it. What was a mo-tive for 
a crook didn’t even make you or me 
think about doing what the crook done. 
So I figure it out that it ain’t enough 
to find a mo-tive—you got to find one 
’t fits the man in the case, or else find 
a man ’t fits the mo-tive. See?” 

“T get the drift all right.” Demp- 
ster was impressed in spite of himself. 
This clumsy simpleton had worked out 
a sound qualification of the ordinary 
view of motivation. “But I still don’t 
see how that would give you the idea 
that 2 

“Well, look at it my way, then. Here 
was Clint Vicker with two-three pretty 
good exeuses for killing Wallace, we'll 
say. He was mad at Wallace, real 
mad, ’count of old scores, and Wallace 
was keeping him from getting the girl 
he wanted. Wallace had a nice lot of 
money in the house, and Clint needed 
the money. Look at it the way most 
people would, and them mo-tives seem 
like they would account for it. But 
the way I look at it, them mo-tives 
wouldn't make me kill a man. I been 
mad at plenty of people without even 
hitting ’em, and I had a good many 
chances to steal, without taking one of 
‘em. So why would Clint ss 
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“He isn’t you.” 

“I thought of what you got in your 
mind. He might be the kind of a feller 
’t would kill a man for them reasons, 
but I’ve knowed Clint a long while, and 
I didn’t think he’d do it for such a 
mo-tive, any more’n what I would—or 
you. But that ain’t all the theory. 

“Suppose they’d been ten policemen 
up there in Wallace’s room that night. 
Think Joe Terrill would have killed 
him, just the same, right in front of 
‘em? You know he wouldn’t. So 
there’s another thing about your mo- 
tive. It don’t work if conditions ain't 
right for it to work. I mean ’t a feller 
might find a mo-tive good enough for 
murder if he figured that murder was 
pretty safe, when he wouldn’t think of 
it if it looked like he might get caught.” 

“Wack, you aren’t such a darned fool 
as you look,” said Dempster. “That's 
all so, but there are a lot of wise birds 
who never found it out.” 

“Shucks! It’s plain as print, or I’d 
never seen it.” Wack brushed the 
doubtful compliment aside. “Now, 
supposing Clint thought he had good 
enough reason to kill Wallace, was 
them reasons good enough to take a 
fine chance of sitting in the chair? If 
Clint killed him, I figured, he had to 
have the kind of a mo-tive ’t makes a 
feller see red and forget the conse- 
quences of whatever he does. And 
Clint didn’t have no such mo-tive, ’t I 
could see.” 

“So you looked for a man who had 
a better motive, or who had reason to 
believe that he could do the trick 
safely. I see. But even so——” 

“Oh, they wasn’t so many to think 
about. I didn’t waste no time on Whit- 
comb, because I couldn’t see no reason 
at all for him to do it. And I was 
pretty sure it wasn’t you, nor Lucy, nor 
old Nellie. So it had to be somebody 
else. It had to be somebody ’t knowed 
there was going to be a queer play 
pulled off that night—somebody ‘t 
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Vicker’d get the 





could figure Clint 
blame. That meant somebody that was 
pretty thick with Ransom Wallace— 
and I couldn’t think of nobody except 
Joe Terrill.” 

“T certainly ought to hire a football 


man to kick me,” said Dempster. 
“That was all right under my nose.” 
“Hardest place to see things.” Wack 
chuckled as he spoke. “Ever get a 
good look at your own chin?” He sob- 
ered and went on. “That’s all they was 
to it. Soon as I suspected Joe Terrill 
I just took and shadowed him, That’s 
the only kind of detecting I can do. I 
didn’t hardly hope it would bring so 


much luck as it did. But I notice one 
thing: in detecting the more you 
+ ” 


find out. 





shadow folks the more you 
“Of course it was lucky for Clint 
that Whitcomb seen Terrill come down 
fladn’t been for that | 
don’t know how I'd have got the goods 
nm Joe. Whitcomb was scared of his 
life when I nabbed him in that hotel 
room. Said he’d he!p us any way he 
could, just so we didn’t fix him for 
murder. I went over there from the 
tation, you know, this noon, and found 


th 


¢ tealls 
that treiis 


he was there—playing sick in his room. 
So I hustled out and phoned you like 
I did to keep you from putting Terrill 
wise—if he’d known I was trailing him 
he wouldn’t have gone back like he did. 
[ got McKenna, and we fixed it up with 
Whitcomb to phone Terrill and to make 
him talk. Whitcomb, he told me he 
got there just as Terrill clim’ down the 
llis and followed him, thinkin’ he 
had the coin. He didn’t catch on, not 
even when Terrill dropped the razor 
down that old well in the yard, but he 
trailed him back to the hotel and found 
out who he was. Next day, of course, 
he got the papers, and I guess he fig- 
ured he was fixed right soft for life 
—he was going to squeeze Terrill dry, 
he told me. 

“Looks sort of simple, from behind, 
don’t it?” he resumed, after a pause. 
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“Joe must have helped Wallace frame 
up that scheme to fix Clint. Maybe it 
was his notion, to start with. And 
afterward he saw how easy it would be 
to cinch everything the way he wanted 
it by killing Wallace, after Clint was on 
his way. Lucy would have the money, 
Clint would be out of the way, and Joe 
Terrill would have the inside track.” 
“Well, you guessed wrong at the 
start, anyway,” said Dempster. “That’s 


one comfort. I can’t see what made 


you speak up the way you did—come 
right out flatly with that talk about 
Vicker’s being guilty. That wasn’t 


The big thing in this busi- 


know the answer 


good policy. 
ness when you don’t 
is to look wise and shut up.” 

Wack rubbed his “Maybe. But 
it looked pretty bad for 
Clint right at the start. Lucy was 


chin. 


afraid he done it, McKenna was sure 
he had, and you had your doubts. So 
[ sort of butted in and put your spunk 


Fioured if 


up, talking the way I did. 


might make you help Clint out. Be- 
sides, there was another angle to it 
Folks around here think I’m a false 


alarm, and I knowed they'd look cross- 
eyed at any theory I give ’em. That 
was the only way I could see to help 
Clint—right Afterward [ got 
Lucy to pretend she agreed wiih me 
because we wanted to see what Terril! 
would do when she told him. The way 
he acted about that made me pretty 
sure it was him.” 

“Wack, you’re immense!” Demp 
insisted on shaking hands. ‘‘You’ve go 
more of the solid science of this game 
than any two fly dicks I ever met. You 
surely deserve your half of the reward 
for getting Whitcomb. But you've got 
lesson or you'll never be a 


1 
then, 


to learn one 
big bug in the game. You’re a good 
detective but a rotten advertiser, And 
you can’t succeed in this game without 
advertising—first, last, and all the time. 
You had a million dollars’ worth of 


free publicity coming to you on this 
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case, and you handed every line of it 
over to me! I’m getting headlines from 
the Sandwich Islands to San Diego, and 
all on your work! You can’t afford to 
throw away a chance like that—espe- 
cially when you're getting panned for 
an ivory head! Every paper in town 
is handing you the laugh. 

Wack grinned slyly, and Dempster 
stopped short. Something in the look 
made him doubt the force of his words. 

“Mr. Dexter told you about me, didn’t 
he?” Wack gave the question a queer 
intonation. “He said I knew my busi- 
ness, didn’t he?” 

“Sure, but 

“And if you ever need a man out 
this way, you’d maybe give me the job, 





” 
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believe in advertising, all right—but 
only in the right spot. You and the 
Dexter people and three-four other 


~firms know what I can do. But the 


folks here in Midvale don’t. They 
think I’m a joke—and I take a lot of 
trouble to keep ‘em thinking so, too. 
“That’s one of my theories about this 
business,” he went on, as Dempster 
stared. “It’s a lot easier to trail a 
crook if he thinks you don’t know 
enough to come in when it rains! The 
way I look at it, Mr. Dempster, a de- 
tective can afford to look smart any- 
where’s excepting where he works!” 
He chuckled. “I guess maybe, back in 
New York, they don’t figure ’t you're 
as sharp as you look out here in the 


I guess?” country, eh?” 
“Why, yes, of course—but still——” And Dempster let him have the last 
“That’s the answer,” said Wack. “I word. 


DETECTIVE’S STIRRING FIGHT 


Will no hand to guide the steering wheel of a moving police automobile two 

men grappled each other in a terrific struggle while the car ran wild along 
a street in Brooklyn, New York, one recent night. Detective James Steel, of 
the Parkville station, had caught a man in the back yard of a Brooklyn home an 
hour earlier, after following him several blocks. The man had a complete set 
of burglar tools in his possession and was examining the rear windows of the 
house when Steel arrested him. 

I’xplaining that he had “done a stretch” before and would rather not go to 
jail again, the burglar offered to take the detective to a friend's home and pro- 
cure one hundred dollars for his release. When that proposition was rejected 
and the two were about to enter the police automobile the suspect struck the 
detective with his fist and reached for Steel’s revolver. After a short struggle 
the detective subdued his prisoner and placed him in the front seat of the car. 

On the way to the police station the alleged burglar made another attempt 
to escape. He tried to pinion Steel’s arms to the steering wheel with his right 
arm, while he reached for the detective’s revolver with his left hand. Steel let 
the automobile take its own course and turned to combat his prisoner. In the 
struggle the two men toppled over the back of the front seat into the rear of the 
car. Finally the detective brought his nightstick into the fray, and about the time 
the motor car was trying to climb a tree Steel was overpowering his opponent. 
He placed a blow that rendered the night prowler unconscious, and in this con- 
dition the man arrived at the police station and was transferred later to a hospital. 
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host Mr. Amos 
Clackworthy was faultless. 


He knew how to order a meal, 


S a dinner 


how to smuggle in now for- 
bidden appetizers, and how to keep his 
guests in a sparkling good humor. [le 
sat at the head of a table in a secluded 
corner of the 
Hotel’s dining room, where the cuisine 


exclusive Blackmere 
and the prices are things to make one 
gasp. At his right, proudly convex of 
chest in his new one-hundred-and-fifty 
dollar evening clothes, sat James Early, 
trying with commendable dilligence to 
remember his forks and forget his slang. 
Although Mr, Clackworthy enjoyed The 
Early Bird’s quaint idioms on most occa- 
James knew that the Blackmere 
was a place where one must be on one’s 
digt Hy, 

The other two members of Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s party were George Bascom and 
scorge’s pretty, clever, and vivacious 
little wife, both of very fre- 
quently assisted the master confidence 
man in his pleasantly profitable but 
somewhat unethical profession, 

The Early Bird was in a gay mood, 
for he was entertaining the eager hope 
strategist par 
excellence in his own private little war- 
fare on bloated bank balances, would 
serve them, in lieu of sparkling bur- 
gundy, wine of excitement in the shape 
of one of the new plans which his fer- 
tile brain was always developing. As 
the dinner progressed, and there was 


sions 





whom 


still no hint of the expected scheme, 


James began to get fidgety; his hig 


} n 
collar began to saw his neck, and he 
Impulsively he 


released the brakes, so to speak, on his 


splashed his coffee. 


pent-up vocabulary. 

“Say,” he mumbled _ plaintively, 
“ain’tcha ever gonna play the record? 
Didn’tcha here t’ do nothin’ 
ae 39 
Dsides eat: 

Mr, Clackworthy frowned severely; 
he had especially warned The Early Bird 


to be on his best behavic 


come 


James sub- 
heart, for 


was missing from the master confidenc¢ 
1 


with a leaden there 


sided 


man’s that sly twinkle which so 


eye 

often bespoke a teasing inclination to 

keep him guessing. 

And then came 

the success of the dinner. Mrs. 
, 


the second cloud to 
mar 
creen of 


table ’ 


glancing through the 
their 
Her soft blue 


Bascom, 
palms which 


iddenly ceased to smile. 


surrounded 
eyes showed a hint of 
ras 7 ‘ 

Caleb Denton!” she murmured, her 
about 


angry fire 


her salad fork; one would have guessed 
that she was wishing it was this man’s 
neck rather than the unoffending salad 
fork which felt the wicked pressure. 
“Il had forgotten he existed, the—the 
old thief!” 

Mr. Clackworthy, distressed, that 
anything should mar a guest’s enjoy- 
ment of a perfect meal perfectly served, 
leaned forward. 

“Don’t think about anything unpleas- 


slim fingers clutching viciously 
1 
i 





t. 
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ant, please,” he urged. “The sight of 
some diner, I take it, has revived un- 
pleasant memories. Let the past bury 
its dead, the sages have told us.’ 

“But that old Caleb Denton isn’t bur- 
ied!” she replied. “I suppose he is one 
of those people who are too mean to 
die. Oh, dear me! Why did he have 
to dine here to-night? He hasn't en- 
tered my mind for years.” 

“t have always found,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy, “that when one has some- 
thing on one’s mind the best way to dis- 
pose of the mental burden is to share 
it with some one else. Just who is this 
Caleb Denton, and what particular piece 
of iniquity has he been guilty of ?” 

“Tt’s a long story,” said Mrs. Bascom, 
sighing, “but perhaps I can synopsize it, 
and Her sentence was inter- 
rupted by a tiny gasp as a sudden in- 
spiration took possession of her 
thoughts. “And,” she went on with a 
hopeful emphasis, “maybe, Mr. Clack- 
worthy, you could—could help me even 
Oh, 
The old skin- 


up the score with Caleb Denton! 


I wonder if you could? 
flint !” 

The Early Bird, who until this mo- 
ment felt only a bored indifference in 
Mrs. Bascom’s prospective tale of a 
past injustice, leaned forward with a 
suddenness which landed his cuff in the 
butter. 

“Why, sure!” he exclaimed. “Speak 
the piece, missus, an’ the boss’ll sharpen 
up the old harpoon for this here bozo. 
Won’t you, boss?” 

“Naturally,” said Mr. Clackworthy, 
smiling with modest caution, “I should 
be most happy to assist George and his 
wife to even up a score, but it would be 
rather impulsive to make an unqualified 
promise without more data.” 

“Tt isn’t my score,” murmured 
George, frowning a little as if peeved 
to discover that his wife had a secret 
from him, “I never heard of this Caleb 
Denton. Who is he, Nada? And”—his 
voice took on a belligerently rising in- 


? e _ Mr. Clackworthy Within the Law 


flection—“what did that bald-headed 
old turtle ever do to you?” 

Mrs. Bascom gave her husband’s 
hand a reassuring pat and thanked him 
for his show of loyalty with a smile. 

“Don’t worry, Georgie,” she replied, 
“He never tried to kidnap me, and what 
he did was to the family, rather than 
to me personally—although it did affect 
me personally. Besides if it hadn’t been 
for ‘that bald-headed old turtle’ the 
chances are that I would have never 
come to Chicago, and you would never 
have met me.” 

“Then I forgive him, even be his sins 
as black as Satan’s,” said George with 
fervor. “How come I never heard of 
him ?” 

“T had really forgotten him until to- 
night,” said Mrs. Bascom. “He’s from 
my home town; I haven’t seen him since 
I left there, and he was responsible for 
my leaving. Dear! dear! Those were 
the sad days!” 

The Early Bird stared appraisingly 
at the solitary diner on the other side 
of the palms, whom Mrs, Bascom had 
pointed out as Caleb Denton. Under 
Mr. Clackworthy’s tutelage James 
prided himself that he had absorbed 
considerable proficiency in the complex 
art of reading human nature. He saw 
a thin, slump-shouldered, wizen-faced 
man of perhaps sixty-odd, with quick, 
cunning eyes. His hairless head was 
onion-shiny. The stamp of rural life 
was upon him but failed to disguise a 
calculating shrewdness. It was easy to 
picture his long, bent fingers in the 
miser’s clutch. 

“Huh!” grunted The Early Bird. “1 
got that goof’s number aw’right. He’s 
gotta case on the lady what whispers 
word of love from the front side of the 
good old American dollar. Every 
mornin’ when he starts in on the day's 
business he moistens his fingers with 
glue t’ keep any Lincolns from slippin’ 
away from him. Separatin’ that perum- 
bulatin’ billiard ball from the coin of the 
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realm is just as easy as—well, walkin’ 
untouched through burning oil. Mrs. 
Bascom here ain’t let us in on the know, 
but I'm layin’ a century note against the 
price of an L ticket that he pried her 
folks loose from a bundle of jack.” 

Mrs. Bascom nodded vigorously. 

“Let her proceed with her story,” 
suggested Mr. Clackworthy. 

“T can tell it very briefly,” began Mrs. 
Bascom. “I spent my childhood in 
Liptonville, Illinois. My father owned 
a hardware store and only made a fair 
living. He invented a new kind of 
plow and had to borrow money at Caleb 
Denton’s bank—Mr. Denton owns the 
bank, you know—to go ahead with the 
experiments, Denton loaned him all the 
money he wanted, several thousand dol- 
lars, on ‘demand’ notes. The notes were 


secured by mortgages on dad’s store and 


our home. Then, just before the plow 
was ready to realize on, Denton sud- 
denly swooped down like the old vul- 
ture that he is and demanded payment. 
Of course dad couldn’t pay, and Denton 
took the store, our little home and— 
worse still—all the patents; they had 
been put up for security, too. I’m 
afraid that my father wasn’t a very 
shrewd business man—and Denton was. 

“Dad was frozen out. Denton took 
the patents and sold them to one of the 
big harvester companies for twenty-five 
thousand dollars. Dad died soon after, 
from the disappointment, we always 
thought—and mother was left alone in 
the world with three little kiddies. I 
was the oldest. There wasn’t any way 
to make a living in Liptonville and— 
and that’s why we came to Chicago. 
That’s the story.” 

George Bascom’s hands clenched as, 
in his imagination, he got a strangle hold 
on Caleb Denton’s protruding Adam’s 
apple. The Early Bird smiled, but not 
from amusement ; he was merely pleased 
that his judgment concerning Mr. Den- 
ton had been correct. 

Mr. Clackworthy’s eyelids lowered 
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i 
meditatively as he stared through the 
palms upon the cold, hard face of the 
Liptonville banker. 

“Mrs. Bascom,” he said gravely, “the 
firm of Clackworthy and Company ac- 
cepts the task of collecting an old ac- 
count for you—with all of the interest 
possible. And, you may be assured, you 
shall have the pleasure of taking a most 
active part in it.” 

The Early Bird remembered where 
he was just in time to check a whoop 
that would have caused various and 
sundry Indians, peacefully bleaching 
their bones since what is now Chicago 
was Fort Dearborn and a_ remote 
pioneer settlement in the then kingdom 
of the redskin, to turn over in their 
graves with envy. 

“T knowed it!” he said exultantly. “I 
knowed we was gonna have somethin’ 
b’sides food at this here blowout. Cheat 
the cheater, that’s my motter. Boss, 
don’t leave that guy so much as a lid 
t’ pertect that fly’s skatin’-rink of his 


ae 


from the Lake Michigan breezes! 


(T. 


Liptonville was just an average sort 
of town with an average lot of people. 
The Commercial Club had boasted of 
three thousand population until the cen- 
sus takers came along and established 
the fact that an actual count of noses 
made the correct figure two thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-nine. 

Like all small towns Liptonville has 
its “big man.” And that big man, 
measuring largeness by purely monetary 
standards as we humans are so apt to 
do, was Caleb Denton, president of the 
Liptonville State Bank, president of the 
Liptonville Lroom Factory, largest 
stockholder in the Liptonville Stores 
Company, with his greedy old fingers in 
almost every one of the other local 
financial pies. 

If Liptonville had not been so awed 
by Denton’s opulence and Midaslike 
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touch its people might have hated him; 
perhaps a great many of them did, but 
if such was the case they took particular 
pains to keep their mouths shut. By 
dint of domineering ruthlessness in his 
business methods feeble attempts to 
start a rival bank had failed, with the 
result that at some time or another al- 
most every one in Liptonville had to go 
to Caleb Denton for money. And he 
had a most annoying way of refusing 
to lend money to those who crossed him. 

With not a soul in the world to bene- 
fit by his mounting fortune, with not a 
single charitable inclination or impulse, 
one might have thought that Caleb Den- 
ton would grow weary of his continual 
dollar squeezing and penny shaving, but 
not sO; money mania is as unreasoning 
as any other mania. 

On a Thursday afternoon in Septem- 
ber the 4:15 from Chicago disgorged, 
among other passengers, a slim, most 
attractive young woman who wore a 
fashionably tailored suit of gray tri- 
cotine. You have guessed it; she was 
Mrs. George Bascom, and she was 
alone. 

At the Globe Hotel, just across the 
street from the depot—they still call 
the railroad station “depot” in Lipton- 
ville—she registered, giving as she did 
so a searching glance at the man behind 
the desk, who carried himse!f with that 
authority which at once labeled him as 
the proprietor. She knew by the V- 
shaped scar across his cheek that he 
was Bud Loomis. 

“Why, Bud Loomis!” she cried in 
genuine pleasure, for Bud was one of 
several who, in the pinafore days, had 
fought for the right to carry her books 
home from school. “Don’t you remem- 





ber me—Nada Ramsey ?” 
“Gosh!” and Bud gulped. 
As he took her hand he made no at- 
tempt to mask his open admiration. 
“Back on a visit, are you, Nada?” 
“I’m not quite sure, Bud,” Mrs. Bas- 
com said, laughing. 


“So it is.’” 


“T got hungry for 
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the home town and just came back, 
Maybe I'll stay. It’s really home to me, 
The old house—dad’s house, you know 





—is it—is it 

“Still here, Nada,” he replied, “and 
a good deal like it always was, except 
they’ve put in a bathroom, an’ a fur- 
nace, an’ a sun-parlor, an’ a sleepin’ 
porch, an’ a few little things like that. 
Solly Henderson’s got it now, but his 
wife died last month, an’ he’s movin’ to 
the city.” 

Mrs. Bascom gave a little gasp of 
sincere delight. Here was a kind stroke 
of fortune. 

“Oh!” she cried. “I wonder—I won- 
der if he would rent it—furnished? 
Do you think he would?” 

“IT dunno,” replied Bud. “But you 
can ask him if you wanna. He lives 
here at the hotel; there he comes in the 
door now.” 

And the result was that Mrs. Bascom 
found things moving more swiftly than 
she had anticipated. Within little more 
than an hour after her return to Lip- 
tonville she had rented her old home 
—not really the same, of course, with 
all its modernized alterations—and had, 
as well, taken an option for its pur- 
chase at a price of $4,500 provided that 
she really decided to make her home in 
Liptonville. 

The following day she took complete 
possession, moving in her three trunks, 
That same afternoon she paid a visit 
to the Liptonville State Bank. 

As she entered old Caleb Denton was 
sitting at his desk behind the mahogany 
railing to one side of the tellers’ and 
cashier’s cages. 

“Mr, Denton, isn’t it?” Mrs. Bas- 
come said sweetly as she paused at the 
railing. “So glad to see you after all 
these years, Mr. Denton. Of course 
you don’t remember me—Nada Ram- 
Denton’s tight-drawn, parchmentlike 
skin drew up at the corners of his 
niouth into what he doubtless con- 























sidered his very best smile, and his bent 
fingers extended in a mechanically hos- 
pitable handshake. He had no feeling 
of embarrassment toward the daughter 
of the man whom he had robbed of a 
comparative fortune; it was only one 
of many somewhat similar transactions. 
Had he thought of it at all it would have 
been only a hazy incident in his mind. 

“Yes?” he queried. 

“[ am thinking of coming back to 
Liptonville to live,” she told him. 
Don't you think it’s a nice sentiment— 
coming back to your childhood town?” 

“Yes, quite so; quite so,” agreed Den- 
ton in his sharp, rasping voice. “I 
understand.” Which, of course, he 
didn’t; having no sentiment himself, he 
could not understand it in some one else. 

“Tam arranging to buy my old home 
—dad’s old home,” she went on. “I 
have taken an option on it.” 

Caleb Denton’s eyebrows lifted ever 
so slightly. If she was going to buy 

that meant one thing—she had 

He was always more or less 
interested in persons who had money. 
At that he was surprised that the 
daughter of Louis Ramsey, trusting, 
unbusinesslike, should 
Such a thing wasn’t in the 


property 
money. 


free-handed, 
have money. 
blood. 

“And I’m 


tr ” 
times, 


going to have the best 
she gushed on. “I am going to 
have my car brought down from the 
city, and my chauffeur can drive me all 
about the old spots—out to Fountain’s 
Grove and all the lovely old places!” 

Car, eh? Chauffeur? ‘Then she did 
have a little money, perhaps a great 
deal, 

“I suppose you married well, Nada,” 
ventured with more show of 
cordiality ; persons with cars and chauf- 
feurs, according to his reasoning, had 


money 


Denton 


and little common sense—which 
were the kind of persons he liked to do 
business with. 

“Yes, I suppose I did,” said Mrs. 
Bascom, sighing. “My poor husband 


Mr. Clackworthy 
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He 


passed away some months ago. 


left me in comfortable circumstances 
—quite comfortable, Mr. Denton 
Sometimes,” and she sighed again, “I 


wish he hadn't left me so much. It’s 


such a terrible bother, you know, talk- 
ing business and arranging investments 
and all that sort of thing. Oh, dear! 
I'll want to be renting a safety deposit 
box, too, Mr. Denton. I have consider- 
able jewelry that [ won't want to wear 
here, and some bonds and things.” 
“Certainly, .Nada, certainly,” 
Denton, almost smirking now, and rub- 
bing his hands together. A widow, a 
foolish, flighty widow, with money, who 
didn’t like to be bothered with business ; 
now that was the kind 
Caleb Denton liked to have doing busi- 
ness with his bank! “I can probably 
be of a good deal of assistance from 
time to time, advising you as to your— 


sail 


of customer 


er—investments. Your father and [| 
were great friends, Nada—great 
friends. I thought a great deal of 


fine man, but 


—just a little 


your father. He was a 
a little visionary 
visionary.” 

“I’ve heard father speak of you many 
times,” Mrs. 
ness of her tone giving no hint of the 
long-nursed bitterness which gnawed 
at her angry young heart. 

By this time Denton had invited her 


—tuim- 


said Bascom, the sweet- 


behind the railing, motioning her to 
seat beside his desk. 
reticule and drew forth a jewel ca 


vhich she carelessly let fall 


She opened her 


so that the 
snap became unfastened and a dazzling 
little collection of diamonds, pearls, and 
other mounted stones showered over the 
blotter-pad. 

“How stupid of me!” murmured Mrs, 


And to himself Denton agreed 


Bascom. 
that she was—but to him her stupidity 
meant tying up what must have bee: 
ten thousand or fifteen thousand dollars 
in these baubles when they could have 
been earning seven per cent in wise in- 


vestments. 
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Next came a prosperous little stack of 
bonds which Mr. Clackworthy had pur- 
chased for the very purpose in Chi- 
cago—rail securities, municipal bonds, 
and others of a more doubtful value. 
She placed them in the metal safety de- 
posit box, but not before Cabel Denton 
had swiftly appraised their worth and 
knew that, regardless of her other pos- 
sible holdings, the daughter of Louis 
Ramsey was worth at least thirty 
thousand dollars. 

“Drop in and see me often, Nada,” 
urged the banker. “You will be need- 
ing sound business advice, and I will 
look after your affairs just as if they 
were my own—just as if they were my 
own, my dear.” 

“Yes, I am quite sure of that, Mr. 
Denton,” said Mrs, Bascom with great 
sincerity. “I feel sure that you would 
handle my money as your own.” 

Of course he could not be expected 
to fathom her subtle thrust. 





Ill. 


George Bascom, being for the pur- 
poses of the moment quite dead, was 
banished to temporary “widowerhood” 
in the city, but, two days after Mrs. 
Bascom’s establishment in Liptonville, 
The Early Bird drove out in Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s sumptuous touring car which 
was to help Mrs. Bascom live up to her 
claims to riches. Mr. Clackworthy him- 
self elected to remain in Chicago, where 
he directed the job of collecting Mrs. 
Bascom’s debt from Caleb Denton. 

“Say,” demanded The Early Bird, 
when, in his chauffeur’s livery, he re- 
ported to Mrs. Bascom, “had the boss let 
you in on the know? I couldn’t get so 
much as a chirp out o’ him. Do you 
think we’re really gonna be able t’ pry 
this bozo loose from any jack?” 

“T don’t know just what Mr. Clack- 
worthy has in mind any more than you 
do, James,” she replied with a smile. 
“In fact I am not sure that he has a 
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definite plan. He’s leaving a good deal 
of it to me, and I think that he will 
strike a course of action after I have 
found a lead for him.” 

“He’s a wise gent,” said The Early 
3ird in discouraged accents. “I admit 
that his head ain’t a pretty thing t’ feast 
the eyes on, but I’m tellin’ the world 
that his old think-box is workin’ on 
more’n one cylinder. An’ the only way 
you'll catch that goof nappin’ is t’ ad- 
minister chloroform.” 

Mrs. Bascom sniffed. 

“T’ll admit,” she replied, “that Caleb 
Denton is a pretty smooth article for a 
nine-o’clock town, but when he starts 
swimming in Mr. Clackworthy’s own 
private natatorium he’s going to find 
himself in deep water with no life per- 
servers handy.” 

However, as the days lengthened into 
weeks, Mrs. Bascom herself began to 
get somewhat discouraged. Nothing 
had happened. Banker Denton failed to 
display the expected vulnerable spot. 
He did, it is true, hint sagely of a cer- 
tain well-paying stock which could be 
purchased at a good price, and Mrs. 
Bascom, recalling a previous incident 
in which Mr, Clackworthy had caused 
the canny seller of a worthless stock 
to fall suddenly into a panic and buy it 
back at a much multiplied figure, 
promptly sent this information to the 
master confidence man. But from his 
Sheridan Road apartment Mr. Clack- 
worthy wired back a laconic “No.” 

“Pretty soft for the boss,” grumbled 
The Early Bird. “Him an’ that hus- 
band of yours sittin’ around, takin’ it 
easy, an’ sendin’ Nogo down t’ the cellar 
for a bottle of the old stuff. Huh! 
Mebbe he'd like t’ be stuck out here 
in this pocket-edition of a town, hearin’ 
the crickets sing an’ the dogs howlin’ 
nights. The roarin’ city fer mine!” 

But Mr. Clackworthy evidently was 
not so idle as The Early Bird might 
have imagined. He took an office suite 
in the Meadows Buildings and forth- 
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with there appeared on the door neat, 


gilt letters which announced: “The 
Excelsior Company.” Beneath, in 
smaller letters, the additional word 
“Dyes.” 


Now it so happened—by Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s careful design, of course— 
that in Mrs. George Bascom’s safety de- 
posit box there reposed fifty neatly en- 
graved stock certificates for the de- 
nomination, par value of one thousand 
dollars each, or a total par value of 
fifty thousand dollars. 

Just when Mrs, Bascom was on the 
verge of sitting down and inditing an 
indignant note to the master confidence 
man she received a long, businesslike 
envelope which bore in the corner the 
conventional return address: The Ex- 
celsior Company, Meadows Building, 
Chicago, and within was a letter, also 
on the stationery of the same concern, 
which was crisp and to the point. It 
simply said: 


Dear Mapam: Find inclosed check for 
$6,000, our semiannual dividend of 12 per 


cent. 


There was attached an entirely good 
and thoroughly spendable check for the 
six thousand, and also a briet note of 
instructions from Mr. Clackworthy 
which she mentally digested and de- 
stroyed. Then she made a trip to the 
Liptonville State Bank. Like a de- 
lighted child she approached President 
Denton and showed him the communi- 
cation. 

“Now isn’t that perfectly wonderful!” 
she exclaimed in ecstasy. “All that 
money! And a cold blanket of a banker 
like you told me that it was a risky in- 
vestment. All you bankers talk alike 
—mortgages at six per cent! But the 
man who sold me the stock was such a 
young man; I just knew he 
wouldn’t cheat a poor widow!” 

Mechanically, perfunctorilly, Banker 
Denton took the ietter to give it a polite 
l When he saw the figures 


nice 


glance. 


4D—ps 
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“$6,000” he stared at it more closely 
and with a growing interest. 
“Semiannual dividend—twelve per 
cent,” he read. Of course it was ridicu- 
lous—dividends at the rate of twenty- 
four per cent per annum! Yet it had 
been done. He felt a sudden wave of 
indignation that a silly, flighty woman 
should have stumbled into such a bo- 
nanza. Mentally he made a note that he 
would, just out of curiosity merely, 
about The Excelsior Com- 
as the letter head stated, 


make inquiry 
pany which, 
dealt in dyes. 

Mrs. Bascom banked _ the 
thousand-dollar check and went home. 

And then Mrs. [ascom’s healthy 
young bank balance began to dwindle. 
From its prosperous total of ten thou- 
sand dollars it shrank almost overnight. 

“Great guns!” exclaimed Cashier 
Dinwiddie to President Denton. ‘That 
woman sure can get rid of money in a 
hurry. A few days ago she had ten 
thousand dollars, and now she’s got an 
overdraft of a hundred and fifty. 1 
guess it’s all right to let her overdraw a 
little?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” replied Denton 
slowly. He hated overdrafts. “Let 
me see her checks.” 

Cashier Dinwiddie brought in Mrs. 
Bascom’s canceled checks. There were 
a few given to Liptonville tradesmen, 
one or two to Chicago business firms for 
goods she had bought, and the balance 
—nine thousand and five hundred dol- 
lars—was made payable to G. Walter 
Ellis. 

President Denton decided that he 
must speak to Mrs. Bascom; he didn’t 
want to see her throwing her money 
away. He had better plans for it; with 
proper persuasion she might buy that 
Clement Manufacturing Company 
stock. Of course Clement was shaky, 
but he wasn’t supposed to know that 
—nor was she. 

Mrs. Bascom came to the bank that 
afternoon, to draw out more money 


six- 
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“Nada,” began Denton, “did 
know that you were overdrawn?” 

She wrinkled her nose thoughtfully. 

“Overdrawn?” she repeaied. ‘That 
means that I’ve taken out all my money, 
doesn’t it? Oh, dear, how money does 
fly !”” 

“You are overdrawn a hundred and 
fifty dollars,” said Denton severely. 

“Oh, is that all?” asked Mrs. Bas- 
com, laughing. “Goodness, you act like 
I had forged a check or something !” 


“ 


you 


Banks do not permit overdrafts.” 

“But,” she protested, “what harm is 
there in it? I didn’t say anything when 
you had my ten thousand, and now 
you’re making a perfectly awful fuss 
over a little hundred and fifty dollars! 
I think that’s mean and unfair!” 

Denton sputtered, outraged at this un- 
businesslike heresy. 

“T don’t want to pry into your affairs, 
Nada,” he said, “but—um—I am merely 
trying to protect your interests. I hap- 
pened to be looking over your canceled 
checks, and I see one here for nine 
thousand odd. I hope you haven’t been 
foolish,” 

“Oh, that’s safe enough,” she replied 
confidently. “That's only a little loan 
I made to—well, to the brother of a 
dear girl friend of mine. Such a nice 
boy he is, too! He has something to 
do with the market, I think. He needed 
a littie money, so I just loaned it to him 
until—until the market changes, I think 
he said.” 

Denton groaned. 

“Oh, why did the Lord give women 
heads!” he exclaimed. “They never use 


em. You’ve loaned a man nearly ten 
thousand dollars to buck the stock 
market. You know what that is? 


“Oh, I’m sure it isn’t gambling,” 
tested Mrs. Bascom; “in fact 
me himself that it was a sure thing. 

“Ves,” said Denton, sneering, ‘that’s 
what they all say.” 


pro- 


he told 


” 
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But he knew better than to argue 
with women. 

IV. 

The Early bird sat on the porch of 
Mrs. Bascom’s cottage, his feet propped 
up against the rail in a very unchauf- 
feurlike attitude in the presence of his 
employer. His face was clouded with 
gloom, but the impatient frown dis- 
solved into a quick smile when, down 
the street, he saw “Snaps” Gentry, an 
almost hali-witted urchin who carried 
telegrams for the local telegraph office 
in Liptonville, ambling leisurely toward 
them. 

“Somethin’s about t’ pop,” he said 
with satisfaction. “I ain’t no prophet, 
an’ my folks never had no luck with 
the ouija board, neither, but when | 
sees ‘Rags-an’-tatters’ hoofin’ it this way 
I knows that the boss has quit messin’ 
around with them high brow books long 
enough t’ think a coupla original thinks 
an* give his attention t’ the problem of 


sendin’ out an S O S for a little soft 
mazuma.” 
Mrs. Bascom took the yellow enve- 


lope from the messenger and read it. 

“You're right, James,” she said, nod- 
ding. “Il think to-day will tell the 
story.” 

Half an hour later Mrs. Bascom sat 
within the railing, beside President Den- 
ton’s desk, a troubled frown between 
her eyes. Slowly she lay the telegram 
before the banker. 

“I—TI wish you read that,” she 
said. : 

Denton picked up the paper and read: 


“It explains itsel 


Mrs. Napa Bascom, 
Liptonville, Ilinois 
Must have thirty thousan 
margins or lose all. Big bull market to-mor- 
row. Will be cither millionaire t 
or pauper. If you can raise the thirty thou- 
sand can save me. Will give you half. Don't 
fail. G. WatteER ELLIs. 


Denton looked at 
amusement. 
“What is this, a joke?” he demanded. 


d at once to coyer 





morrow 


her in scornful 
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“Joke!” she exclaimed indignantly. 
“Do you think it’s a joke when one’s 
very best friend’s brother is going to 
be either a millionaire or a pauper to- 
morrow ?” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you be- 
lieve any such stuff!” 

Believe it? Of course I believe 
it! Do you think G, Walter Ellis would 
lie to me?” 

“Men have been known to do worse 
than lie when they were caught in the 
stock market,” replied the banker. 
“They’ve been known to steal—and 
murder.” 

“But he is a gentleman—a man of his 
word! I don’t think we’d better argue 
about it, Mr. Denton. The point is that 
I believe him, and that I must lend him 
thirty thousand dollars. He’s really too 
nice a boy to be a pauper; it’s terrible 
to be a pauper, you know. Will you 
lend me thirty thousand dollars, Mr. 
Denton?” 

“Will I—what?” exploded Denton. 

“Of course you will,” she urged 
eagerly. ‘There are all those bonds and 
stocks and things in the safety deposit 
box. You can lend me thirty thousand 
on them, can’t you?” 

Caleb Denton suddenly thought of 
those five hundred shares of Excelsior 
Company stock—shares that brought 
in a semiannual dividend of twelve per 
cent. His eyes narrowed shrewdly. 

“I am not so sure J will,” he said 
hesitantly. “Are you sure you want 
to get the money ?” 

“Of course I’m sure!” 

“Well, let’s get your deposit box,” 
he said slowly, “and I’ll look things 
over. Maybe I will, and maybe I 
won't,” 

Mrs. Bascom’s safety deposit box was 
brought in, and she unlocked it. In 
addition to the jewelry and the five hun- 
dred shares of Excelsior Company 
stock, there was some thirty thousand 
dollars’ worth of six and eight per cent 
bearing securities. 
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Banker Denton shuffled them for a 
moment, tilting back and forth in his 
swivel chair. 

“T am a little undecided just what to 
do, Nada,” he said finally. “I neve: 
take snap judgment—never. You go 
out and come back in half an hour. 1, 
that time I'll have made up my mind.” 

When Mrs, Bascom had left the bank 
Caleb Denton summoned Cashier D.n- 
widdie. 

“Dinwiddie,” he said in a low tore, 
“call up the Consolidated Trust Com- 
pany and ask ’em to give you the dope 
on The Excelsior Company; they’re in 
the dye business. Ask them particularly 
about a semiannual dividend of twelve 
per cent. And find out what the stock’s 
listed at. I want a report in half an 
hour.” 


V. 


When Mrs. Bascom returned in half 
an hour Caleb Denton was ready for 
her. 

“Nada,” he said, “I can’t lend you the 
thirty thousand that you want—or think 
you want.” 

“You—you can’t?” asked Mrs, Das- 
com in a tone of dismay. “Why?” 

“Tt is—um—very difficult,” said Den- 
ton, “to make people understand the 
peculiar financial situation that exists 
at the present time. Money is very 
tight—very. We have to be very, very 
careful—extremely so. Your security 
is all right for—um—normal times, but, 
just at present, it can’t be done. Per- 
haps in a month, possibly in a week, but 
not now.” 

“But a week won’t do,” protested 
Nada. “I’ve got to have the money 
to-day. I’ve got to wire it to him. 
I’ve got to have it. I wouldn’t disap- 
point him for worlds; I can’t be re- 
sponsible for making the poor boy a 
pauper. His sister and I are such good 
friends, and she would never, never for- 
give me.” 

“T know how you feel,” said Denton, 
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nodding and trying to put a kindly tone 
in his harsh voice, “but I can’t lend 
you the money ; of course if you’ve got 
to have it . 

Mrs. Bascom’s face lighted with sud- 
den hope. 

“Oh, of course I’ve got to have it!” 

“I might do something for you—um 
—personally. I'll tell you what. I'll 
buy your Excelsior Company stock out- 
right—at par.” 

“But I don’t want to sell it,” pro- 
tested Mrs. Bascom. “Why, I only got 
a six-thousand dollar profit on it a few 
days ago. It brings me in more than 
all the rest of my stock put together. 
1 really couldn’t sell it!’ 

“Suit yourself,” said Denton, shrug- 








ging his shoulders with what tended to 
be indifferent finality. 

“I—I’ve got to have the money, 
Mrs. Bascom, apparently debating the 
question. “What—what would you 
give me for it?” 

“Par value,” replied Denton promptly ; 
“a thousand dollars a share.” 

“But that’s only what it cost—and 
it’s making more money now than it was 
then.” 

Afid then Caleb Denton indulged in 
the most flagrant bit of deception that 
he had ever been guilty of. 

“I couldn’t pay you more than it 
was worth,” he said, pointing to one of 
the certificates. “See there, Nada, it 
says right on the face of it—par value 
one thousand dollars.’ How could you 
expect me to give you more than the 
certificates themselves call for?” 

“I—T am afraid that I don’t know 
very much about business,” she Jaughed 
uncasily. “I—somehow I had the idea 
that it could be worth more than that.” 

“T have told you all that I can do,” 
said Denton; what he neglected to tell 
her that stock with a dividend of twelve 
per cent semiannually was worth a 
great deal more than par. “Take it or 


” said 


leave it,” he added, “it’s only a personal 
favor to you, anyhow, Nada.” 
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“Dear, dear!” she said. “I just don’t 
know what to do. I don’t want to sell 
this nice stock, but—well, I can’t let my 
best friend’s brother be a pauper. Now, 
really, could I?” 

“That’s for you to decide,” said Den- 
ton, smiling; it was the first genuine 
smile he had used in months. He knew 
what she would do. 

“All right,” she said weakly, “I'll have 
to do it. Will you give me a check, 
please, so that I can wire the money” 

And it seemed perhaps only natural 
that a young woman handling such a 
big transaction should be unable to keep 
her fingers from trembling as she held 
in her hand a perfectly good check for 
fifty thousand dollars, 

“My—my friend won’t have to be a 
—a pauper after ali,” she murmured 
with a sly humor which, of course, was 
entirely lost upon Caleb Denton. If he 
remembered the words perhaps he re- 
alized the humor of it later, although it 
could never seem humorous to him. 


VI. 


The Early Bird stared at Mr. Amos 
Clackworthy in worshipful but puzzled 
admiration. From what Mrs. Bascom 
had told him he had tried to piece the 
scheme together, but he could not un 


derstand it. Even Mrs. Bascom was 
pleasantly dumfounded. In the pres- 


ence of her husband, who had welcomed 
her on her hasty arrival from Lipton- 
ville, she had handed Mr. Clackworthy 
twenty thousand dollars. 

Mr. Clackworthy, chuckling with that 
satisfaction which he always enjoyed 
previous to drawing aside the curtains 
and letting his “see the 
wheels go ’round,” lighted a fresh per- 
fecto as he turned to Bascom. 

“And you, George,” he said, “have 
the thirty thousand which your clever 
little wife wired to you. I trust, Mr. 
‘Ellis,’ that you didn’t squander it in 
foolish stock speculation.” 


coworkers 














Mr. Clackworthy 





For answer George Bascom who, via 
telegraph, had posed as the ambitious 
young stock plunger, tossed thirty one- 
thousand-dollar bills to the table in front 
of Mr, Clackworthy. 

“Very good,” said the master confi- 
dence man, smiling. “Your claim, Mrs. 
Bascom, against Caleb Denton, was, I 
believe, twent¥-five thousand dollars. 
Correct. I shall take half of the fifty 
thousand for my time, trouble, and ex- 
pense of collecting the same; the bal- 
ance is, of course, yours. Quite a neat 
piece of work; you ought to be proud 
of your shrewd little wife, George.” 

“T am,” said George warmly, “but 
what I want to know 4 

“Yeah,” grunted The Early Bird, 
“it’s about time you was slippin’ us an 
earful. I ain’t figgered out yet whether 
you was just plain lucky, or whether 
Mrs, Bascom vamped old money-bags 
outta them fifty thousand beanos, or 
if this Denton goof went nuts at the 
right time, or what. Speak, boss.” 

“Yes,” pleaded Mrs. Bascom. “I 
don’t know for the life of me how you 
did it.” 

“Not nearly so complex as you would 
seem to make it,” said Mr. Clackworthy. 
“It succeeded because Mrs. Bascom was 
a clever little actress. She convinced 
Denton that she had more money than 
sense, and that is the kind of victim that 
Denton prefers, 

“Then we aroused his slumbering 
cupidity by making it appear that Mrs. 
Bascom received a six-thousand-dollar 
dividend check. A semiannual dividend 
of twelve per cent will make even the 
most conservative banker’s mouth water. 
Then Mrs. Bascom tried to borrow 
thirty thousand dollars. He preyed 
upon her seeming ignorance of busi- 
ness methods by clubbing her, as he 
Saw it, into selling her stock outright 
instead of hypothecating it.” 

“But,” put in The Early Bird, “you 
ain’t tryin’ to tell me that a wise guinea 
like old Denton is handin’ out any fifty- 
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thousand-dollar checks until he’s give 
the deal the double-o ?” 

“Ah,” laughed the master confidence 
man, “now we come to the nubbin of 
the scheme. I am quite sure that Mr. 
Denton, canny soul that he is, did make 
diligent inquiry. -Mrs. Bascom tells me, 
in her report, that he put her off for 
half an hour or so. Doubtless, Denton 
as I suspected he would, called some 
Chicago bank and asked about The Ex- 
celsior Company, dye dealers and manu- 
facturers, asking them if it were really 
true that this Excelsior Company was 
declaring such stupendous dividends, 
and what the stock was selling at. If 
such was the case, the Chicago bank told 
Mr. Denton that Excelsior had really 
declared such a dividend, and that the 
stock was selling for over two thou- 
sand,” 

“Are you tryin’ t’ tell me that any 
bank’s gonna be handin’ out bum dope 
like that, or did you forge some sto¢k 
certificates of some real, fourteen-carat 
money-maker?” asked The Early Bird. 

“Certainly not, James,” reproved Mr. 
Clackworthy. “Your latter suggestion 
is ridiculous, for that would be danger- 
ously criminal—forgery. I have com- 
mitted no crime. I am entirely within 
the law. 

“It so happens that The Excelsior 
Products Company is a very lusty in- 
fant industry which has just capitalized 
some revolutionary dye formulas, and 
is making a mint of money. 

“The stock in The Excelsior Com- 
pany, which I myself organized—there 
was no legal bar to my using a similar 
name—is what Mr, Caleb Denton pur- 
chased. The fifty shares which Mr. 
Denton purchased represent the total 
capital stock, and since Mr. Denton is 
now the sole stockholder, and these of- 
fices are now his by all legal claim, sup- 
pose we go to my apartment where re 

“Where,” finished The Early Bird, 
licking his lips, “there’s a cellar with 
somethin’ in it besides cobwebs.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


BLAZE THE BIT 


HE herse 


firmly planted, 


TAKES 


with feet 


head erect. In 


‘ } 
stood 


the tenseness of his pose the 








doreecsenl 


howed with 


veins in his satin-coated neck 
striking clearness. His 
eyes, large, and of the softest, richest 


brown, were alive with interest; and all 
the while his splendid full nostrils were 
constantly a-quiver. Blaze had never 
known fear, and now he was showing 
his breeding. Two brass bands had 


1 within a dozen feet from him, 
but he had given them no more than 


. f 
a fieetin 


He had heard similar 
times. Suddenly he dis- 

the sion of a 
hundred noises, a sound that drew his 
attention from the immediate 
High-pitched and jerky, it was quite 
before 


“ill 


look. 


y 


strains many 


° 4 q . ° 
tinguished, amid 


1 


confu 
scene, 


unlike anything he had ever 
heard. 
The jerky sound drew nearer and 


more piercing, and gradually assumed 
l 


It gave him an added th 


g 
the character of a tune. 
led. He listened Then he 


some one say, “The calliope!l’ 


Blaze was puz- 
intently. 
veard 
Vresently the queer creation was lum- 
ering past moved in 
hythm with each labored note. 
that three-year-old of 

ncle Winters! It’s his first 
parade, and he’s no more scared over 
it than you or me,” remarked a man 
who was more interested in watching 
the horse than’in the passing circus. 

“T ain’t had my eyes off him. He’s 


, and his ears 


“Tust ee 


circus 


the best colt I ever see, and that’s going 


eo] 


s 


a le’s 


some,” was the warm rejoinder, 


level-headed, no matter where you put 
him. He ain’t had no training at all, 
but yesterday the old man drove him 


seconds flat. I 


And look ! 


an eighth in sixteen 
know, for I timed him. 
him now!” 

The calliope passed on, and the hand 
some bay watched with an air of con- 
descension the graceful, well-groomed 
horses in parade. His maste 
seated in the light runabout, was hol 
ing him with 
was he in the colt’s good behavior. 


the + 
1. 
loose reins, so confident 
Cage after cage rumbled by, bearing 
the usual members of the circus family 
looking beasts blinked 
behind half-gilded, half-rusty 

se subdued, broken-hearied 
prisoners, Dlaze only a glance 
They were barely of passing interest, 
but the camels caused him to gaze with 
ears held far forward. 1} 

every other feature of the 
When one of these ungainly 
broke from the 


o 
drowsily 
out from 
bars. To the 
) a 1A 
B gave 


le became ob 
livious to 
parade, 
animals suddenly line 
and started to run away with its at- 
tendant, Blaze was especially amused. 
At the sight of the awkward camel, 
with outstretched neck, its chubby ears 
held flat against its head, its large, ugly 
split-lip working convulsively; the 
crowd burst into a roar of laughtet 
Blaze vented his delight in a long, shrill 
neigh, which said as plainly as spoken 
English: “Why don’t you stop him?” 
“T’ll bet he’d say a lot of funny 
things if he could talk. There ain’t 
nothin’ he don’t see,” said the proud 
old man to the sweet-faced little woman 
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on the seat beside him. 
day he will talk.” 
“He’s a dear,” she responded gently. 
Then, as she saw that he did not tighten 
his hold on the reins, she said: “But do 
be careful, brother. He’s only a horse, 
and he’s so young. And this is all so 


“P’r’aps some 


new. : 
“‘Only a horse!” the old man 
echoed. “That’s what he started out to 


be, I s'pose. If he ain’t got a soul an’ 
what they calls reason, then you and I 
ain’t.” 

The little woman shook her head in 
silent protest and laughed softly. There 
were moments when she secretly agreed 
with her brother, almost. 

The runaway camel with its. still 
laboring attendant had passed out of 
sight when from afar came the sound, 
as yet faint and indistinct, of a man 
shouting. It rapidly drew nearer and 
assumed the form of a command. 

“The elephants are coming! Watch 
your horses!” 

Under the spell of fresh excitement 
the crowd jostled as it echoed and re- 
echoed: “The elephants are coming! 
The elephants are coming!” 

In sudden alarm several drivers 
clambered down from their seats and 
rushed to the heads of their horses. 
Others managed to turn around and 
drive 


away from the danger zone. 
Uncle Winters did not move. His con- 
fidence in his colt was absolute. Yet 


those who were standing near by ob- 
served the still loosely held reins with 
apprehension, The little woman on the 
seat kept repeating to herself: ‘“‘He’s 
only a colt, even if he does happen to 
have a soul!” 

Yet, in spite of her uneasiness, she 
lew her brother was one of the best 
horsemen in the State. In her opinion 
he was the best in the world. It is a 
fair venture that he was equal to any. 
test came when the leading ele- 
phant, a giant in his class, upon coming 
to view, trumpeted. To all appear- 
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ances he was a beast of jovial nature 
in whom the spirit of meanness had no 
place, and his intention may have been 
to greet the small army of admiring on- 
lookers in a spirit of unrestrained good 
fellowship. But the instant effect of 
his unexpected outburst was to rouse 
several horses into dramatic activity. 
Screams of alarm, cries of command, 
the unmistakable sound of colliding 
vehicles were heard on every side. 

Blaze crouched low. In this posi- 
tion he nervously turned his head and 
looked appealingly back at his master. 
The old man did not move the reins 
and sat apparently unmoved. The little 
woman by his side did not stir, but 
her expression was strained. 

“Whoa, boy,” said the old man coax- 
ingly, and there was the ring of amuse- 
ment in his tone. “Nothin’s goin’ t’ 
hurt y’.” 

Blaze stood erect. The understand- 
ing and sympathy between horse and 
master were absolute. All about him 
was a state of panic, but the only ex- 
citement shown by the colt was in the 
rapid movement of his ears. At brief 
intervals he tossed his head and 
mouthed his bit, but these expressions 
of emotion were merely to assure him- 
self that the reins were still in the 
hands of one who would guide him 
safely through every menacing danger. 

The old man watched him with a 
sense of pride, in which conceit held no 
small place. He had known the colt 
from the moment when he was a foal. 
He knew his splendid ancestry. He 
alone had trained him. For three years 
he had worked to win his confidence. 
Day after day, throughout this period, 
by kindness and patience and intelligent 
handling, he had trained him in obedi- 
ence. And, as the reward of his ef- 
forts, he owned a horse which re- 
sponded on the instant to the softest 
word of command, the slightest pres- 
sure upon the bit. So fixed was his be- 
lief in his complete mastery over Blaze 
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that he often declared he could drive 
him past any object, or control him 
under the most exciting conditions. 
Here was the supreme test, the moment 
of his triumph. 

As he watched the colt, a smile 
played about his mouth, and he heard 
in a spirit of defiance and contempt the 
noise of the panic. In the thrill of his 
delight and pride he wanted to call to 
the crowd to stop its mad rushing and 
screaming and watch his wonderful 
horse. For the first time he took his 
eyes from Blaze and glanced about. 
To his surprise he discovered that the 
crowd had rushed to a safer zone. He 
was isolated. From behind came the 
sound of a motor cycle and the hoof 
beats of a rapidly running horse. The 
little woman on the seat glanced over 
her shoulder and exclaimed in alarm: 
“Oh, brother!” 

“Don’t you worry, sis,” he replied. 
” There his sentence ended. 

He heard the grinding, shattering 
sound of metal against wood; he felt 
the runabout yielding to a sudden, pow- 
erful blow; he saw the body of a man 
shooting past his front wheels, and a 
horse, dragging the front wheels of a 
farm wagon, dashed by. Then came a 
dark object, and, as if in a dream, he 
saw Blaze reel and go crashing to the 
ground. He saw him struggle to his 
feet, and then—— For the first time 
in his life he knew he was driving a 
horse over which he had no control. 

Blaze had felt a wild desire to fling 
himself into the madness of it all, but 
two influences restrained him: the voice 
of his master and that gentle, friendly 
pressure upon his bit. Ife had learned 
to obey. Then, without warning, he 
was struck a blow that hurled him to 
his side. Bruised and cut, and, for the 
first time, thoroughly frightened, he 
scrambled to his feet and bolted. The 
splendid result of his training was 
wiped out in a twinkle. He heard noth- 
ing, he saw nothing. He felt no pres- 


“He's — 
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sure upon his bit. He ran with no 
sense of direction, and all the courage 
and power, all the speed and tempera- 
ment of his long line of refined an- 
cestors were in his running, 

The old man made a spasmodic effort 
to draw in the loosely held reins, but 
he had been caught off his guard, and 
the attempt was useless. He pulled 
hard and steadily upon the bit, but al- 
ready he knew Blaze was crazed _ be- 
yond obedience to pressure or voice. 
The sickness of fear clutched him. A 
gentle pressure upon his arm brought 
him back to normality 
between them and the parade were 
cleared, and they dashed through the 
line, missing an elephant by a spz 
too small to measure. 
ning straightaway, and,°given a clear 
road, the old man might have stopped 
him. But the road was rough and led 

ight to a gully. Across this deep 


The dozen feet 


un- 


| 
Blaze was rt 


Straight 
cut was a bridge under repairs, and 
only a few of the planks were in place. 
The structure was impassable. The de- 
tour offered no hope, for it was soft 
and filled with sharp stones and led 
down a steep embankment to the bot- 
tom of the gully, where a rough bridge 
had been hastily and clumsily con- 
structed over a modest stream. ‘The 
old man knew that a few more onward 
leaps would bring them to the bridge, 
or to the detour with its dangerous 
curves. He saw only one possible 
means of deliverance. If, by a power- 
ful yank upon the bit, he could throw 
his colt off his feet the run would end. 
Bracing himself he threw all his 
strength into one arm and yanked. But 
the teeth of the runaway were set, and 
the mighty pull was unfelt. Blaze was 
now running to the limit of his speed. 
The runabout lurched over the rough, 
uneven road, now moving straightaway, 
now bounding, as it struck a projecting 
stone, now zigzagging or careening, and 
all the while on the point of toppling to 
its side. 
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Desperately the old man strained on 
the reins. Once he spoke, and his voice 
was husky and very faint, the three 
labored words came in gasps: “Climb 
out behind!” But the little woman by 
his side did not stir. She clung to the 
seat and she repeated to herself, “He 
told me never to jump! He told me 
never to jump!” She saw the distance 
between them and the gully growing 
rapidly and terribly less. The effort to 
retain her seat was draining her 
strength. The wild, uncontrolled run- 
ning of Blaze, the constant straining 
and lurching and bounding of the run- 
about, the coming nearer and nearer to 
the gully, the despairing efforts of her 
brother as he tugged on the reins, 
everything was so terrifying, so hope- 
less. She closed her eyes in despair 
and waited, 

What was that? Some one was call- 
ing, and it was the voice of a woman. 
It eased the grip upon her heart, and 
she felt the glow of returning hope. 
She opened her eyes and saw a young 
woman, mounted upon a black horse, 
riding close to her side of the runabout. 
She remembered seeing her in the pa- 
rade, a girl of winsome personality, and 
she had given her beauty more than a 
passing glance. The girl caught her 
eyes and smiled. 

“Don’t get scared, I’ll stop him. He’s 
acinch!” She smiled again and leaned 
forward in her saddle. Instantly her 
horse responded to the movement and 
shot ahead. Almost with a single stride 
he was even with the shoulder of the 
runaway. Once the girl glance toward 
the gully, then, bracing herself, she 
spoke to her horse. With the speed 
and grace of a deer he carried her to 
the nose of the crazed bay. The going 
was rough, but she gave no heed to it. 
Reaching out she grasped the bridle of 
the runaway and, riding close, pulled 
his head downward toward her hip. 
Then, for the first time, she spoke to 
him. Maddened, though he was, he 
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heard her and felt the guiding power 
of her grasp. Trained as he was, he 
needed only the assurance of protec- 
tion. His brain cleared, his speed 
slackened, and she guided him safely 
down the steep detour. He came to a 
walk as they reached the first danger- 
ous curve. Then she released her hold. 

“That was too easy,” she exclaimed, 
and there was the spirit of joy in her 
smile. “It was all over before the audi- 
ence arrived!” j 

“T reckon it would hev been over for 
sure if you’d been ridin’ one of them 
elephants, ‘stead of thet black of 
yourn,” declared the old man with a 
weak attempt at lightness, “Want to 
sell him?” 

A flash akin to anger shot from her 
eyes. Then, her expression quickly 
changing, she shook her head and, with 
a smile of amusement, said: “Nope!” 

“Don’t know as I blame y’,” admitted 
the old man, as he studied the lines of 
the black. “I’ve never saw a likelicr 
one. How’s the bred?” 

“Wish I knew,” she rejoined, her re- 
sentment forgotten. “I picked him up 
in Arizona. I mean I snared him.” 

The old man leaned forward. 
mean he was a wild horse ?” 

“Sure,” she said frankly. “A lot of 
the boys were after him, but I managed 
to arrive first. He couldn’t have been 
more than a three-year-old, but he was 
the leader of a band of ponies that no- 
body wanted. I laid for him for 
months, did nothing else, and one fine 
morning I snared him when he was 
drinking. That was two years ago.” 

“T don’t see how y’ done it,” he com- 


plimented. “But who broke him for 


, 7? 


=“ 


“TI did,” she answered, making no at- 
tempt to conceal her amusement at the 


old man’s growing amazement. “Dead 
easy! I’m the only one who’s ever 
thrown a leg over him, and, as long as 
I live, nobody else is going to. I could 
ride him up a church steeple!” 
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“I reckon y’ could,” he granted. 
“Wish y’d sell him. I'll give y’ a thou- 
sand for him in cash.” 

“A thousand!” she retorted in de- 
rision. “You can’t have him for ten 
thousand, and then some.” 

The old man flushed and accepted the 
challenge. “It’s yourn if y’ll take it,” 
he said quietly, yet with repressed 
eagerness. 

“The thousand, or the tenner?” she 
asked. “It makes a big difference, you 
see, for I'm poverty poor.” 

Unmoved by her sarcasm he 
swered: “The ten thousand.” 

Iler expression no longer reflected 
Somehow she knew the 
real. Impressed by his ear- 
nestness and bewildered by the magni- 
tude of the sum she drew herself erect. 
lor a moment she stared at him, If 
she seemed on the point of yielding it 
was only for an instant, for, with a 
shrug of her graceful shoulders and a 
defiant toss of the head, she said 
lightly: “Nothing doing!” 

“] don’t quite git y’. I said ten thou- 
sand,” he insisted. “I don’t s’pose 
many horses is worth all that, but, if 
it hadn't er been for you an’ him 

She saw his drift and broke in: 
“Breeze and I aren’t on the pay roll of 
the mounted police. We try to save 
life just for the fun of it. This stunt 
was too tame.” 

There was about her a fascination 
which he felt, yet could not explain. 
Combined with his admiration was a 
deep sense of gratitude. He knew that 
but for her no earthly power could have 
saved his sister and himself from a fate 
which he dreaded to contemplate. 

“Young woman,” he began impres- 
sively, fixing his kindly eyes upon her, 
“IT ain’t néver been in the habit of 
throwing away money, but I’d of given 
a million dollars to any man who'd er 
saved me an’ sis, So 

“But I’m not a man, I’m only a girl!” 
She blushed deeply, and there was a 


ed 


an- 


amusement. 
offer was 
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great tenderness in her expression when 
she added: “Jf I just happened to be 
Johnnie-on-the-spot, all right. But I'd 
hope to drop dead if I ever touch one 
cent of your pile for doing the trick.” 

But isn’t there something we can do, 
some little gift we can offer you?” 
asked the little woman on the seat. 

The girl seemed about to mak 
flippant rejoinder, but, meeting the look 
of the little woman, she became sud- 
denly subdued. There was a new ex- 
pression in her eyes when she broke 
in gently: ‘Please don’t think about it 
any more, please don’t. The world 
needs women like you, and, if Breeze 
and I just happened to come along 
when we did, well, that’s all the reward 
we want.” 

“I understand,” the little 
said simply. “But if you should ever 
be in trouble please give brother and 
me a chance.” 

“But I’m never going to bother my 
head about any old trouble.” She 
paused, and a look almost of fear 
crossed her face. Her voice was very 
sweet when she added: ‘Unless some- 
thing should happen to Breeze. You 
see, he’s the one thing I have to live 
for.” 

“He’s wonderful,” said the little 
woman. “And you, too, are so wonder- 
ful.” There was an appeal in her voice 
as she continued: “Couldn’t you——”’ 

“Quit the circus?” asked, the girl, 
once more swayed by the spirit of the 
daredevil. “Not on your life! I love 
it, and Breeze loves it! You'd love it 
if you’d ever had a taste of it. It’s 
the only life!” 

The little woman on the seat smiled 
softly and slowly nodded. 

“] reckon, young woman, that I 
ought to have joined a circus ’stead of 
doin’ what I have,” declared the old 
man in a burst of fun. “Just now I’d 
like to know how all this running-away 
business happened. I don’t .quite see 


through it. 
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“That’s easy! I saw the whole 
thing,” she replied. “A couple of chaps 
on a tandem motor cycle were coming 
toward us for a front seat. Then a 
fool horse bobbed up. He was trying 
to keep ahead of a couple of wheels 
he was hitched to. He hit the motor 
cycle.” She was laughing heartily 
when she decalred: “That was some 
spill, believe me! One of the guys on 
the motor hit your rig; I guess you saw 
the other chap shooting ahead of you.” 
She became very serious as she looked 
at Blaze and said: “It made me sick to 
see that motor crash into your colt. I’m 
glad he got off with only that cut on 
the shoulder, and I don’t blame him 
for hiking out. That’s all there is to it, 
only, the next time you’re in a fool 
crowd, don’t sit with a loose rein!” 
Whereupon she headed her horse up 
the steepest grade of the embankment. 
As she neared the top she turned in her 
saddle and called back: “Come and see 
Blaze do his stunts this afternoon!” 


CHAPTER II. 
UNDER THE OLD TREE. 


HE entire countryside turned out 
that afternoon, and every seat in 

the large tent was filled. The audience 
was too preoccupied with the ring to 
observe what might be going on out- 
side the canvas. As the first hour 
passed into the second, the warning 
sound of distant thunder passed un- 
heeded, and, as the storm drew nearer, 
the program increased in_ interest. 
Breeze was in the ring. Suddenly came 
a clap of thunder, and a heavy gust of 
wind hit the tent. The huge canvas 
bellied and ballooned and strained at 
its anchorage. Semidarkness closed in. 
Instantly the vast audience rose, im- 
pelled by the single thought of escape, 
but it was too late. With a force un- 
measurable the on-rushing storm 
gripped the tent and tore it from its 
fastenings. The heavy canvas snapped 
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and tore itself into strips, writhed in 
the clutch of the gale, and the dull 
thuds of falling poles and the sickening 
sound of splintering wood followed. 
Then, from beneath the flattened can- 
vas of the stricken tent, came cries of 
terror and pain. 

The work of rescue began at once, 
and, though badly handicapped by the 
tempest, the frantic workers soon lifted 
and dragged the huge canvas from its 
imprisoned victims. Happily but few 
persons were injured, and these not 
seriously, with one exception. The girl 
on Breeze was found lying unconscious 
by the side of her horse. Only the can- 
vas had held him down, but she was 
found pinned between two heavy poles. 
By a miracle she had escaped being 
crushed to death, and, when they finally 
lifted her, she lay as one dead. The 
old man gazed down upon her with 
quivering lips. Then he looked at his 
sister, 

“Poor child,” she murmured, return- 
ing the look. “We must take her 
home.” 

The words were drowned in the roar 
of the tempest, but their message was 
heard in the heart of the old man. He 
nodded a response, and a look of relief 
lighted his expression. 

When at last the girl opened her eyes 
she found herself in a large room, 
through the windows of which the 
cheering rays of the morning sun were 
streaming. The atmosphere of the 
place breathed comfort and peace. 

“How good,” she said, and her voice 
was very faint. With an effort 
asked: “Where am I?” 

“This is our home, brother’s and 
mine,” answered the little woman who 
was seated by the bedside. “You know 
you saved us yesterday when our horse 
took fright.” 

“T know,” she admitted feebly. “But 
what am I doing here?” Then, before 
the elder woman could reply, a look of 
agony swept over her face and she said 
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aloud: “Oh, dear, I know! My 
Breeze!” 

The exertion was too great for her 
strength, and she fainted. 

Swiftly, yet quietly, the elder woman 
worked over her until she became con- 
scious. For several minutes she lay 
with her eyes closed. Presently she 
opened them and gazed about the room. 

Dreading what might be the result of 
a fresh shock, the little woman gently 
took her hands and said: “It’s good for 
us to have you here. Listen, dear child, 
your wonderful Breeze is safe and in 
a big box stall, eating his head off!” 
Anticipating the question which she 
saw forming on the girl’s lips, she 
added quickly: “He wasn’t hurt a bit.” 

“Oh, thank dness!” The girl’s 
relief was brief, for there suddenly 
lurked in her eyes the presence of a 
great fear, and she cried: “But I 
haven’t any right to be roosting here! 
I made a contract! If I don’t live up 
to it Breeze goes to the circus! He’s 
mine! He’s mine! Mine, I say!” With 
a cry of agony she fell back and lay 
moaning. 

“It’s all right, everything, dear 
child,” said the litthke woman, kissing 
the sufferer’s temple. “Brother bought 
off the manager, and you're to sta 
right here until you’re well. No one 
can now touch your Breeze.’ 

“You're so good, I can’t ever repay 
you. You saved my Breeze,” said the 
sufferer, as she fought against the pain 
in her crushed sides. “Gosh, this pain! 
Guess my bellows are full of splinters!” 
She paused for breath. Then witha 
look of appeal: “If I cash in I want the 
old chap, your brother, I mean, to take 
He'll be good to him.” 

“Yes, yes, dear child,” said the little 
woman. “And you’re going to live and 
be strong and stay here as long as you 
please.” 

The girl did not reply, but, with a 
look of gratitude, she swallowed a 
quicting draught and was soon asleep. 
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Breeze. 


She was young and strong. The 
temptations of circus life had played no 
part in her life. As the days grew 
into weeks, her crushed ribs and broken 
leg continued to respond to the treat- 
ment advised by the Jeading specialist 
of the State and to the watchfulness 
and care of two devoted nurses. 

The old man had left undone nothing 
that might mean the complete restora- 
the girl to whose bravery he 
owed his life, and in whom he was 
growing to take an interest which might 
be a degrée warmer than paternal. The 
awakening of the new affection mani- 
fested itself slowly. Only the suspect- 
ing mind of a keen observer could have 
discovered its birth, and, if the girl 
felt its presence, she gave no sign of 
the fact. 

It is certain that she made no attempt 
to fan the young flame which she may 
have seen faintly stirring in the age- 
gray heart. Perhaps its first open mani- 
festation occurred one morning when 
they were together in the large, sunny 
living room. It had been the custom of 
the old man to watch one of the trained 
nurses give the patient a manicure. 
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On each occasion he had joked about 
what he considered was a great waste 
of time, saying that, had he given a 
second thought to the shape of his nails, 
he never would have owned the largest 
farm in the State. In no way im- 
pressed by the boasted vastness of his 
possessions she had replied laughingly 
that he would never know real success 
until his hands and nails were as well 
cared for as his lands and splendid live- 
stock. I’urthermore she had prophesied 
that the day was surely coming when he 
would turn the care of his nails over 
Then she had quickly changed 
the subject. 

On the morning alluded to, he sud- 
denly held up his hands before her and, 
as if ashamed, yet hoping for approval, 
asked: “How about ’m now?’ 


to her. 
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She did not at first interpret the 
meaning either of the gesture or the 
question. Looking curiously at the two 
sun-browned hands, their joints en- 
larged by years of toil, she finally 
smiled and said: “They show a lot of 
honest labor, don’t they?” Somehow 
she knew she had failed to say the right 
thing. Suddenly the truth burst upon 
her and she exclaimed joyously: “Oh! 
Why, you’ve manicured your nails!” 

Still confused, yet encouraged by the 
warmth of her smile, he half stammer- 
ingly answered: “I reckon thet’s what 
I've done.” 

“Oh, don’t try to put your voice on 
crutches, you don’t need to,” she ad- 
monished kindly. ‘“You’ve been mani- 
cured, all right! But who did the job?” 
She took one of the misshapen hands in 
her long, strong fingers and, looking 
closely at the nails, asked: “And what 
did she use?” 

“T done ’em, thar weren’t no woman 
tetched ’m.” He was anything but sure 
of his position. “I done ’em with th’ 
smallest file in th’ workshop.” 

She smothered an outburst. Con- 
cealing her amusement, she declared 
heartily, as she dropped his hand: 
“You’ve made a beginning, and I’m 
proud of you. But, really, you never 
should use such a file on your finger 
nails. You ought ” She paused 
abruptly. She was very winsome when 
she said softly: “I want to take care 
of your nails. You'll let me, won't 
your” 

A sense of diffidence and rapture 
swept through him. He tried to look 
at her, then dropped his eyes to his 
hands which he pretended to study. 
Still in this attitude he said with a 
forced chuckle: “I reckon I will!” 

After that it cannot be said that the 
young woman was innocent of any act 
of flirtation, or that she did not clearly 
read the mental state of her victim. 

Another month passed, and then one 


morning she declared she was well 
enough to ride. It proved a waste of 
words and energy to prevail upon her 
to wait just a little longer before put- 
ting to so severe a test hér belief in her 
own fitness. Once she had decided 
upon a course there was no dissuading 
her, but there was no trace of surliness 
in her refusal. She was at all times 
the exemplification of youthful sun- 
shine and sweetness. Then, too, there 
was in her manner a hidden something 
that caused those who would advise her 
to carry away with them the feeling 
that they had been unpardonable tres- 
passers. 

Gradually she had become the ruling 
spirit in her adopted home. A close 
observer might have felt justified in 
stating that its gentle inmates were a 
bit afraid of her. Yet, had they ad- 
mitted that such was the truth, they 
could not have found the reason for 
their attitude. They had grown to love 
the girl as one of their own kin, and 
she in turn had warmed their hearts by 
the force of her responsive devotion. 
Perhaps the dread of losing her was 
one, if not the main, reason for the 
sway they must inwardly have felt she 
had gained over them. They could 
but realize that she belonged to another 
world. In no degree had her injury 
broken her spirit. She often spoke of 
the past and of the daring part she and 
her Breeze would play again in the 
circus. To have crossed her would 
have set her aflame with the spirit of 
rebellion and driven her back to the old 
life which still had its grip upon her 
heart. 

Restraint was a thing unknown 
her. In the circus she planned her own 
acts and did them well. No one within 
that narrow world would have dared to 
dictate to her. Freedom she had al- 
ways had, the freedom to do as she 
pleased, even to the extreme of risking 
her life in the attempt of some dan- 
gerous achievement. 


to 
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A-stranger watching her, as she rode 
through the fresh air of the late afier- 
noon, would not easily have been con- 
vinced that she had just recovered from 
severe injuries. The ruling power of 
youthful health and strength was re- 
vealed in her every graceful pose, as 
she kept the movements of her body at- 
tuned to the gait of her horse. She 
rode astride, clad in a new riding suit 
of gray, which went well with her rich 
coloring and gave an added touch to 
her natural charm. And by her side, 
mounted upon his favorite saddle mare, 
Comet, rode the old man. Clad in a 
business trousers of which 
were crowded into canvas 
stature far below the average, 
hair and beard greatly in need of trim- 
ming, he seemed out of place. The one 
redeeming feature about him was the 
ease with which he sat his mare. Truly 
he was a born horseman. He let the 
girl set the pace, keeping his mare even 
with the fleet black, without apparent 
urging. Faster and still faster they 
went, and a look of amusement lighted 
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“Some speed,” she presently called to 
him. “Got any in ) 

“Reckon I have,” he called back, and 
the look of amusement was now playing 
about his mouth. “This mare could 
give speed to a locomotive an’ then 
beat it!” 

“Bet you a box of five 
pounds of candy I beat you to that 
tree with the branch overhanging the 
road,” she said. 


” 
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“Take y’!” he replied, anc 
the ring of joyous youth in his voi 

The race was on! The distance to 
he tree was something short of half 
Breeze led at but, 
when the old man gave his mare her 
head, she quickly shot past and, with- 
out extending herself, continued to gain 
with every stride. Breeze was hope- 
lessly outclassed. 

“Some speed, believe me!’’ she cried 
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heartily, as she drew rein under the 
large tree where the old man had been 
awaiting her for several seconds. 
“That mare certainly can go! Why, 
she’s a storehouse of speed!” 

“T didn’t ask her to more’n canter,” 
he rejoined, his kindly face glowing 
over the tribute to his mare. 

“And you,” she said, “you, why, 
you’re a marvel! You ride like an 
eighteen-year-old jockey!” 

“T used t’, when I was voung like 
you,” he said guardedly. Encouraged 
by the apparent sincerity of her ap- 
proval he dared to venture. “I’m just 

seventy, but, to tell th’ truth, I 
don’t feel no older’n { did when I was 
An’ y’ ‘know what they sez 


past 


eightcen. 
about a man’s bein’— 

“Yes, and that’s all tommyrot. Now, 
you just take it from me that a man 
isn’t as young as he feels or thinks, but 
as voung as he’s able to do. You're one 
of the youngsters. You can do things!” 
“There ain’t no one round here what 


sees me as vou do,” he answered with 
low laugh 
1 1 


iu 


in which there seemed to 
k an appeal for sympathy. 
“That’s your own fault,” 
clared fearlessly, and he liked her the 
more because of- her frankness. She 
looked at him searchingly for a moment 
and then, with her eyes aglow with ex- 
and a richer color mounting 
cheeks, she said: “See here! I 
knocked all over the big ball 
a few things. A lot 
of good-looking men are going around 
in disguise, because they don’t 
how they really do look. You're 
them. If you want to look as 
you really are just get a hair 
cut and shave off that old Santa-Claus 


eard! Then get some right clothes!’ 


she de- 


‘tancy 


without learning 
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simply 
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young 


lor an instant he looked at her puz- 
zled, even startled, then slowly raised 
his hand and felt of his beard. The 
action was more instinctive than volun- 
color came into his 
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weather-beaten face, and in his eyes 
was a new light. hough seeming! 
unconscious of the eftect of her out- 
burst, she was studying him closely. 
Seeing in him no trace of resentment, 
and before he could reply, she suddenly 
looked up at the tree under which they 
were resting and said: “My word! 
What a wonderful old tree! Just see 
that huge branch. Why it reaches clear 
across the road. If I were a panther 
I'd stretch out on it and wait for my 
prey!” 

She had spoken at random. To have 
argued with him over any possible 
change in his personal appearance was 
furthest from her plan of action; such 
a course she feared would have weak- 
ened the force of her daringly out- 
spoken opinion. A keen reader of hu- 


man nature, she had early discovered in 
his case the wisdom of this plan, and 
thus far she had cleverly bent him to 
her will. Satisfied that her words had 
been planted in productive soil, she 
sought quickly to change the subject, 
allowing time to work the result de- 
sired, 

She could not interpret the searching 
look he gave her, a look in which 
amusement and uneasiness were clearly 
evealed. “You ain’t one of them 
folks thet sees what’s took 
or’s comin’, be y’?” he asked. “If 
y ain’t I’d like to know how y’ 
about thet big cat.” 

“What big cat?” she asked in sur- 
i “T don’t know what you're driv- 
at, but I can tell you that I’m not 

f them spiritual folks that sees’ 


spiritual 
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Nace 


knowed 


prise. 


“I thought y’ might be, ‘cause, a good 


same limb and got two people before 
we got him.” 

She wondered why she felt chilled, 
for there was as yet nothing to tell her 
of the black part which the old tree 


to play in her life. 


CHAPTER III. 
UNCLE WINTERS’ PROMISES. 


S' IMIE days later several persons 

were surprised one afternoon to 
see Comet ridden by a stranger. He 
was smartly dressed in a riding suit, 
and he might easily have passed for a 
successful banker. His hair was white, 
but the erectness of his pose, together 
with the absence of deep lines in his 
clean-shaven: face and the alertness in 
his commanding blue eyes, showed him 
to be a man not beyond his middle fif- 
ties. He bowed pleasantly to all whom 
he met and left behind a marked curi- 
osity as to his identity. But in the 
mind of one member of the country 
community there was no doubt. Mrs. 
Woodburn knew who he was, in fact 
she had been watching to see him ride 
past her home. When at last he ap- 
peared, the expression in her tense face 
hardened. 

“Hurry, Fred,” she called to her hus- 
band, and her voice was not pleasant 
to hear. She waited until he had 
joined her, then she asked, “What do 
you know about that? The poor old 
fool! I suppose he’d have shaved his 
head if she’d told him to! Can you 
beat that! Think of him being twirled 
round the finger of a cheap circus per- 
former !” 

“Who is he?” asked Woodburn. He 
added in a tone of approval: “He’s 
some dude, all right.” 

“That’s old George Winters!” 

“What?” he almost screamed, “Uncle 
Winters !” 

“That’s him, all right,” she retorted. 
“Call to him if you don’t believe it.” 

“Yes, but P 

“A cheap, common circus _ per- 
former,” she repeated indignantly. 
“First she schemes to get into his home 
and——” 

“But she was smashed to jelly. 
lidn’t pull down that tent.” 

“Then she plays the innocent, de- 
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voted, little home angel until they ac- 
tually believe they see her wings and 
are afraid she'll fly away. Then she 
humbugs him, George Winters, Fred, 
into filing his nails. Then she tells 
him to cut his hair and shave off his 
whiskers. And he goes and does it! 
Yes, and just see the way he’s togged 
out. That's all her, too. And now 
she’s scheming to get his money.” She 
paused for needed breath, then de- 
clared: “And, believe me, she'll get a 
bunch of it. Then she'll use her wings 
for keeps!” 

“I’m beat!” was the only rejoinder 
Woodburn could make. 

“Why, Fred, he’s so crazy about her 
that he’s ready to marry her,” she said, 
and her temper burned hotter. 
just coming twenty-three and he’s sev- 
enty! He’s afraid to have his 
know, but, he’s so crazy to talk about 
it, I wormed the whole thing out of 
him. Of course he didn’t say anything 
about her being after his money, but 

y one can tell that. Thank goodness, 
she doesn’t know anything about his 
mines and the big woolen mills; she 
thinks all he’s got is his farm. And 
then the way she talks to him! She’s 
the boldest thing you ever dreamed of. 
You and I wouldn’t dare to speak to 
him like that, but he takes it from her 
and likes it.” 

“TI hope all this isn’t true, for he’s 
the best friend we’ve got,” Woodburn 
said gravely. “But we must mind our 
own business. When a man’s in love 


” 
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sister 


he’s—— 

“Oh, don’t you worry about me,” she 
broke in. “I’m letting him do all the 
talking, and I know what’s going to 
happen!” 

Mrs. Woodburn’s bitterness had its 
birth in the ill-founded belief that she 
was the victim of a great wrong. Six 
years before she had come to her pres- 
ent home as the bride of young Wood- 
burn. Of pleasing personality and pos- 
sessing the innate art of making friends 


she had quickly and substantially made 
herself welcome at the home of the 
Winters. By his timely advice and gen- 
erous financial aid the old man had 
helped the young couple to make their 
farm venture an assured success. Iall- 
ing easily into the ways of the commun- 
ity, they soon began to call him Uncle 
Winters. Everybody called him that, 
regardless of age. Time rolled on, and 
faint whisperings were heard that the 
old man was intending to make Mrs. 
Woodburn his ward. Their soft echo- 
ings reached her and turned her head. 

Yet all these disturbing whisperings 
were simply the busy offsprings of med- 
dlesome minds. The growing bond of 
friendship between the young 
girl and the old man was the medium 
through which all these unfounded, 
misleading influences were shown in 
their true character and the cause for 
a state of consuming jealousy, amount- 
ing even to hatred, in the breast of Mrs. 
Woodburn, against the girl, whose dra- 
matic coming had blasted her dreams 
of suddenly acquired wealth. She was 
already building her plan for revenge. 

Now Mrs. Woodburn was not the 
only one in the community who was 
bearing a cross which was daily grow- 
ing heavier, but a cross in which the 
spirit of jealousy had no place. Miss 
Winters was not blind to the truth. She 
had for several days been watching 
with increasing fears the change which 
was taking place in her brother. Her 
suspicions were first roused by the dis- 
that her brother’s hands and 
nails were daily cared for by the girl 
from the circus. Next she noted the 
improvement in his personal appear- 
ance. He devoted much thought and 
time to the care of his hair and beard; 
his clothes showed the result of fre- 
quent brushings; his house shoes were 
always polished, even his farm boots 
were not neglected. But more signifi- 
cant than these new attentions to self 
was a certain undercurrent of irritabil- 
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covery 
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ity. He would frequently speak sharply 
when the occasion called only for gen- 
tleness. His sister soon observed that 
these seasons of unrest were most pro- 
nounced at those times when he was 
not with the girl, toward whom his 
manner was marked by deference and 
an all-too-apparent desire to win her 
approval, even at the sacrifice of his 
own pride. 

3efore the daring young girl, the 
self-assertive old man, who was a rul- 
ing power in his own world, was ready 
to humble himself. In great distress of 
soul, Miss Winters saw her brother 
falling in love with a girl nearly fifty 
years his junior, of whose real past 
she knew little. Should he win his suit 
she could see in such a marriage only 
disaster. She longed to sound a warn- 
ing, but, knowing the danger of inter- 
fering, she continued to suffer in 
silence. It was not until the afternoon, 
when he appeared before her with his 
hair trimmed, his face clean-shaven, 
and attired in a riding suit of the latest 
fashion, that she broke the long period 
of her silence and in a few words tried 
to awaken him to the danger that 
threatened both himself and the girl. 

“You’re all wrong, sis,” he replied. 
“She’n’ I ain’t havin’ no love makin’. 
I'd *bout made up my mind to spruce 
up a bit, long befo’ she come. I never 
did like them long whiskers, nohow, 
He was at a loss how to end 
the sentence. Inwardly at war with 
himself and without the support of 
self-conviction, he declared with rising 
“Now look here, sis, I ain’t no 
marryin’ man, but, if I was, I reckon 
I wouldn’t marry no baby. You women 
has queer notions!” 

She hid the ache in her heart and 

Id her peace. 

Uncle Winters was sparring for time, 
openly denying what he knew to be the 
truth. His declaration that he was not 
a marrying man was true only in part 
and based, not upon his desire to re- 
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main single, but upon a secret fear that 
the girl would not accept him as a 
suitor. He was afraid on account of 
his advanced age, his illiteracy, and his 
looks; he consfdered himself a very 
homely man, and, as the fever of his 
love burned hotter, this belief deepened 
and put an added burden upon his cour- 
age. hen, too, he was a very small 
man, slight of frame and standing not 
over five feet six inches. The girl, ath- 
letic and unusually strong for a woman, 
was at least an inch and a half taller. 
But in spite of his handicaps, the old 
man continued to nourish his passion. 
There were moments when he chal- 
lenged the hopelessness of his case. 
Had not the girl repeatedly told him 
that he was not old; that he excelled 
in the performance of physical deeds 
which many men of thirty-five could 
not do? Yes, and had she not assured 
him that he needed only to improve his 
personal appearance, to like a 
country gentleman,” in order to appear 
lly was, “a man in his 


“dress 
like what he reall 
prime?” 

More encouraging still was her de- 
sire to be with him alore; to drive with 
him or ride with him, declining all other 
And why all this, he would 


did not for 


invitations. 
ask himself, if 
him? He knew of isolated cases in 
which old men, homely like himself, 
had married women many years their 
junior. Then why should he allow 
himself to believe his own love affair 
so hopeless? Then he wonder 
by what compelling power of magic, 
either in word or deed, those other men 


she care 


would 


gained such absolute mastery over the 
hearts of the objects of their 


The answer was beyond him. 


choice. 
Tt was 
ments 
that he suddenly conceived what seemed 
an easy way out of his 
wondered that he did not 
before. 

At a distant farm a successful young 
author was resting after working for a 


during one of these puzzling m 


dilemma. Ie 
think of it 
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year and a half on a forthcoming novel. 
In him the old man believed lay hidden 
the way to salvation, and to him he 
dashed as fast as Comet could run. He 
wasted few words before coming to the 
point. 

“They tell me you know as much 
’hout folks as I do ‘bout horses an’ 
cattle,” he began, leading up to his life 
roblem, 

“T wish I did,” was the modest reply. 

“But I’ve heard folks say that your 
books read just like what real life’s 
like,” ventured the old man. 

“I’m hoping that some day I'll do 
that, but just now I’m only a pot boiler. 
I write about life and love affairs, not 
as they actually are, but as people 
would like to have them. I happen to 
be clever enough to make my stuff seem 
like the real thing, but it isn’t,” was the 
author’s frank rejoinder. “Everybody 
loves a fairy tale, whether it was writ- 
ten a couple of centuries ago or to suit 
present conditions, and 3 

The imnatient old man could not hear 
him out. He had come for advice. He 
was desperately in need of it. The art 
of authorship meant nothing to him. 
All he was in search of was the quick- 
est solution to his own tormenting prob- 
lem. 

“T reckon you know a heap more’n 
y’ own up to, an’ I come here hopin’ 
to help a friend of mine,” he said by 
way of introduction. “I don’t know 
how t’ handle his case, but I reckon you 
do.” 

“Wait a minute! 
with him?” 

“Reckon it’s plain love,” replied the 
old man with rising contusion. 


“But where do I fit in?” 


What’s the matter 


“You can tell him how to go about 
skin’ her. He wanted me to have you 


1 how he ought to go ‘bout 1 


“Tell him to ask her! 


ove with a girl that’s —— 


If 1 were in 


” 


” 


‘But you're a young feller! 


At that instant the quick mind of 
the younger man knew the truth. 

“How old is your friend?” he asked. 

“Why I—I—reckon he’s toein’ sev- 
enty, pretty clos’,’ answered the old 
man, feeling less and less sure of him- 
self under the fire of such direct and 
unexpected questioning, 

“And the woman?” 
younger man relentlessly. 

“I ain’t sartain, but I reckon he said 
she wa’n’t over twenty-three,” said the 
distressed old man, afraid to tell the 
truth, yet not knowing how to tell a 
good lie. Then, to cover his confusion, 
he blustered angrily. “But why don’t 
y’ tell me what he’s goin’ to say when 
he asks her? You’ve married so many 
folks in your books that you know all 
about this love business!” 

“I'd like to help your friend, all right, 
but I don’t know how to turn the trick. 
I'll tell you a funny thing: I’ve been 
working on a new yarn in which an old 
man wants to marry a girl, and, for the 
life of me, I don’t know how to make 
him ask her. So you see if I can't 
handle a love affair in my own story 
I certainly can’t tell an old man in real 
life how to act.” The younger man 
was gravely earnest when he contin- 
ued: “If you really want to help your 
friend, try to sidetrack him from this 
girl. There’s too much difference in 
their ages, and it’s a hundred-to-one 
bet that, if they ever come together, 
there'll be the devil to pay. Perhaps 
you've already tried to save him. If 
he’s bent on hanging himself, tell him 
to ask the girl in plain English, and 
then let him take his medicine if she 
accepts him, which I guess she will.” 

“Y’ don’t mean that she’d act’ally do 
that!” 


repeated the 


“She might,” was the comforting an- 


“Girls do funny, undreamed-of 


” 


swer, 
things! 

“T reckon they does, an’ I hope this 
one does, too,” answered the old man, 
as he swung himself gracefully into his 
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saddle. “I’ll tell m’ friend, nigh as I 
can, what y’ tell me, an’, thank y’.” 

He returned to his home at an easy 
lope, in no degree encouraged by the 
outcome of his interview and impressed 
by the far from comforting thought 
that, if he were to succeed in his quest, 
his victory must result from his own ef- 
forts. His imagination did not carry 
him far enough for him to hope that 
fate might come to his aid. As he con- 
tinued his introspection it suddenly oc- 
curred to him, at first vaguely, then 
with compelling clearness, that already 
the girl had given him his cue. For, 
summed up, did not her oft-repeated 
admonitions regarding his personal ap- 
pearance mean that she wanted him to 
make the most of himself for her sake? 
Why had she taken such an active in- 
terest in him if it were not for that 
reason? And what had he done in the 
light of making himself more present- 
able? Nothing! 

He was swayed by a new-born re- 
solve. He would no longer give her 
cause for being ashamed to be seen 
with him, The next day he departed 
for a distant city on a “business” trip. 
There he put himself in the hands of 
the leading tailor. He returned trans- 
formed. Freed from his long white 
hair and beard, even he himself could 
but note the improvement in his ap- 
parance. Though below the average 
man in point of physical strength, yet 
blessed with robust health, while 
his three score years and ten touched 

but lightly. And, as he surveyed 
f, he slowly yielded to the opin- 
e was no longer handicapped 


he was 
"r 


with his 

disturbed him deeply, and he 
started to go to his room, unhappy and 
resentful, his new-born courage shat- 
tered. He had reached the foot of the 
broad stairs when he was arrested by 
a call from the direction of the veranda. 
He turned and saw the girl, and his 


The unfortunate interview 


spirit of resentment was lost in the joy 
of again beholding her. 

“I’m so glad to see you,” she said, 
half running to meet him. As _ she 
grasped his hand she realized that he 
was trembling. ‘And how well you 
look. Come out on the veranda.” 
Holding his two hands, she backed 
toward the door through which she had 
just entered and out into the mystic 
half twilight of the late afternoon. 
Then as she studied him, her face 
aglow, she declared: “Great! Wonder- 
ful! I never saw such a change. Don’t 
you dare to hide behind those awful 
whiskers again. And don’t you ever, 
ever let me hear you speak about being 
‘old.’ Why, you can’t be a day over 
forty! Oh, but you sure are some 
swell! Now aren’t you glad I told you 
to get busy with yourself!” 

“Reckon I be,” he acknowledged. 
The stress of his diffidence and pleas- 
ure made speech difficult. ‘“Reckon th’ 
ain’t nothin’ [ wouldn’t do if you 
wanted it.” 

“How good of you to do all this for 
my sake,” she interjected softly. “But 
you’ve always been good to me, more 
than good. That’s why it’s going to be 
so hard for me to leave here and go 
back to si 

He stared at her, and in his gaze 
were both pain and fright. “But y’ 
can’t do that! Y’ mustn’t,”’ he burst in 
hoarsely. “We wants y’ to stay right 
on. Y’ don’t mean that you’re goin’ t’ 
us?” He yielded to a fresh 
thought, and his face “We 
will do better by y’ than th’ 
ie Pe 

Her 
quickly controlled herself. 
never mention money to me. 


leave 
hrightened. 


circus if 


eyes lighted in anger, but she 
“You must 
I’m not 
for sale. Breeze and [| can earn ail we 
need. When you're talking to me for- 
get that you carry a fat bank roll.” 
Having humbled him, she went on with 
every evidence of deep feeling: “f 
know it’s going to be hard for me to 
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leave this home, but I simply can’t 
sponge on you any longer.” 

She looked at him in _ distress, 
dropped his hands, and, going to the 
edge of the veranda, gazed off at the 
glowing horizon. 

Troubled and perplexed he watched 
her in silence, then slowly crossed the 
veranda and stood behind her. Once 
he raised his hands as if to touch her, 
but checked the impulse. A minute 
may have passed before he spoke, and 
even then it was not easy for him to 
find his words. So faint were they in 
their utterance they did not carry be- 
yond the girl, but they reached her, 
filled with convincing sincerity. 

“You ain’t done no spongin’,” he be- 
gan unsteadily. “We ain’t tryin’ to buy 
y’. You mustn’t think that. We’re 
wantin’ y’ to stay right here an’ take 
our name, We - 

She turned, and there was gratitude 
in her look. “You and your sister have 
been so dear.” Her voice was un- 
steady. “But I couldn’t let anybody 
adopt me.” She forced a smile as she 
said: “I want to be my own boss, I'd 
never stand being ‘brought up!” 

“Nobody ain’t said anythin’ "bout 
adoptin’ y’, an’ I ain’t askin’ y’ to take 
sister’s name, too,” protested the old 
man, somewhat ambiguously. “I’m jes’ 
askin’ y’ to take my name, an’ that 
don’t mean you ain’t goin’ t’ be boss. 
If——” 

“Love of Pete! 


’ 


Gosh! You're not 
proposing to me? Don’t answer until 
I’ve got my second wind!” she ex- 
claimed in tones of amusement which 
were dangerously like ridicule. Even 
as she was speaking she saw that he 
was trying to murmur: “Yes!” 
Touched by the sense of pain and con- 
fusion which she read in his face, and 
moved by her innate spirit of sympathy 
for any suffering creature, she said 
gently as she placed her hands on his 
shoulders: “I understand. It wouldn’t 
be fair to you and your sister.” 
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“Reckon I’m too old. I’m older’n y’ 
thought I was,” he managed to say, and 
there was hidden rebuke in his tone. 

“Look here,” she said, and her face 
was tense in its earnestness and sin- 
cerity. “I’m going to play fair. I 
know what I mean to your sister and 
you, but | know at the same time that 
I’m not your kind. I belong to another 
world. Your sister is sweet and re- 
fined and I’m slangy and only half 
tamed. Since I came here I’ve tried 
to cut out the slang, just for your sis- 
ter’s sake. I’ve never been unconven- 
tional like some of the other circus 
bunch, but that’s because I had a good 
education before I ran away from 
school. I love your sister, next to 

sreeze, and I like you. That’s why 
I’ve tried to help you make the most 
of yourself.” 

She paused and in silence weighed 
the situation. Then she made her de- 
cision. “If I felt it were in me to love 
any man, I’d give you a different an- 
swer than I’m going to. Men don’t 
interest me; I have no use for them, 
and I know I'll never change. And I’m 
not going to fall in love with you. 
But if you'll promise never to try to 
boss me, or nag at me, and will allow 
me to be as free as I am now, I'll marry 
you. And, as long as you stick to your 
word, I'll do everything in my power 
to make your sister and you happy. 
But if, I say if, you don’t keep your 
word, I’ll meet you fifty-fifty to the 
limit! Well?” 

He promised. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MRS. WOODBURN KNEELS. 


T was a short engagement, followed 
by a quiet wedding. Miss Winters 
and the wife of the officiating clergy- 
man were the only witnesses. This 
simple arrangement was in response to 
the request of the bride, who said that 
she wanted to do the one great act of 
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her life under conditions in which ex- 
citement and thrills would have no part. 

At the time an epidemic of glanders 
was raging throughout the State. Thus 
far the horses on the Winters farm had 
fortunately escaped, and it was because 
of the old man’s desire to keep daily 
watch over his livestock that the wed- 
ding tour was postponed. Not a few 
members of the community, especially 
those who never had been able to fore- 
see a happy outcome of the match, con- 
demned the old man for what they con- 
sidered was a blunder sure to sow the 
seeds of his inevitabel undoing. Every 
bride was entitled to and should have 
a wedding tour, they contended, and 
the saving of a few horses could never 
compensate for the bride’s bitter dis- 
appointment at being made to feel she 
t the 


1ould 


was of secondary consideration a 
very moment when every act s! 
have tended to her happiness. 

If the girl married for money that 
fact was not apparent, and the union, 
in spite of the disparity of ages and the 
old man’s initial mistake, promised to 
be a happy one. The first cloud, which 
subsequently threatened to overshadow 
the home, was the young wife's aver- 
sion to the isolation of the country, the 
very thing which once had appealed to 
her. 
away and was scarcely more than a 
trading post. There the old man was 
frequently obliged to spend an entire 


The nearest town was five miles 


day. During the early weeks of his 
marriage he him; 


but, as time wore on, she accompanied 


took his wife with 


him less frequently. The drive over a 


] - 


dusty road and the long period of wait- 


ng in 


an uninteresting settlement soon 

became monotonous to her. 
Even the depressing is 

home was more endur: 


these tiresome outings, 


ever ready plausible exeuse for 
preferrin there. Unfortu- 
nately Miss Winters had left for an in- 


definite stay on the day of the wedding, 


With a 


ing to remain 
1S 
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Thus the young wife was given much 
time for dangerous self-communion. 

Another disturbing factor was the 
brazen hostility of Mrs. Woodburn, 
who never missed a chance to annoy the 
girl who, she continued to tell herself, 
had between her and the old 
man’s fortune. She began her attacks 
by openly snubbing the bride on the 
day following the wedding. The af- 
front surprise, but was 
passed unnoticed. After that she grew 
bolder. She needed only an audience, 
of which the girl was a member. 

While she varied the character of her 
insults, she always made it clear whom 
she meant to strike. Once she 
nounced the circus in terms intended 
to reduce to the level of the lowest so- 
cial outcast any one identified with that 
method of earning a livelihood. On 
another occasion she expressed her 
opinion regarding any one who could 
be so mad about money as to trap an 
old man in his second childhood, and 
then, after she had him in her power, 
act so outrageously as to drive his sister 
from the only home she had ever 
known. 

To these and other verbal assaults, 
wondering 
behind them. She finally 
concluded that Mrs. Woodburn 
mentally unsound and complimented 
herself upon her self-control ; 
resent an af- 
chanced 


come 


came as a 


de- 


silence, 


the girl listened in 
what was 


Was 


for hers 
was a nature quick to 
front. Shortly after this she 
to run 


across the wife of the clergy- 
le | 


leaned about 
cause of Mrs. Woodburn’s 
d 


and fr mm her first 
f abuse. 
ear child, you've be- 


1 
I 


“Truly, my 
2 a Christian 
“Any- 


awful 


haved splendidly, Suc 


ran on. 
had an 
so useless and dis- 


spirit,” her informant 
would have 


cene, and they’re 


body else 


sing.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I love a good 
scrap when there’s anything to fight 
about,” declared the girl with a smile 


that belied a pugnacious nature. “But 
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I thought Mrs. Woodburn was just 
plain nutty!” 

“What a funny child you are, so 
original in expressing yourself. And 
you're charitable; too.” The smile 
which lingered about the mouth of the 
elder woman was forced, and her eyes 
told a story of uncertainty, as she be- 
gan: “Mrs. Woodburn is a very silly 
woman, and you’ve been very wise in 
ignoring her. Everybody understands, 
of course! But, now don't doubt me, 
I just want to say that, if I were you 
I wouldn't be seen riding so often with 
Mr. Butler, your foreman, at least not 
for the present. Now I——” 

“Cut the rest of it and answer me 
this,” said the girl, her voice musical 
in its depth and emotion. “Has Mrs. 
Woodburn been talking about me and 
our foreman?:” she demanded fiercely, 
her face growing suddenly white with 
anger. 

“Why, 
elder woman was frightened by 
tempest she had caused. 

“Tell it to me next year! You make 
me sick!” said the girl, now thoroughly 
roused. Then controlling herself she 
said in measured tones: “You and the 
rest of your country tribe can believe 
anything you wish to about me, but I 
warn you not to let any lie get by that 
can hurt Mr. Winters. And whatever 
rotten thing Mrs. Woodburn said about 
me and our foreman is a lie. The only 
times I’ve ever ridden with him have 
been when we’ve gone out to size up 
the livestock.” Her face softened as 
she concluded: “I’m sorry if I’ve hurt 
you, but I’ve stood for more than I 
should. I know you don’t stand for 
all this slander, and I want you to kill 
it for Mr, Winter's sake. I'll take care 

f that woman!” 

did not wait for a response, but, 

vecling her horse, shé sped in the di- 
rection of the Woodburn home. There 
was rage in her heart against the in- 
justice of circumstances and contempt 


The 


the 


y-yes—she—she——” 


for the woman from whom she had 
borne so much in silence. To link her 
name with her foreman’s! Leaning 
forward in her saddle, urged 
sreeze to his utmost. 

Mrs. Woodburn was standing near 
her front gate as the girl came within 
sight. She at once turned her back 
upon the road and, with her head 
poised high, started toward the house. 
3ut the girl was too quick for her. 
Without hesitation she reined Breeze 
directly for the fence, and he hurdled 
it like a creature with wings, Mrs. 
Woodburn uttered a subdued cry of 
alarm as the horse was brought to his 
haunches directly in her path. 

“Don’t be afraid, he won’t hurt you,” 
called the girl cheerily, at the same in- 
stant springing from her saddle. She 
was smiling winsomely, with nothing in 
her manner to betray her true feelings. 
“T came just to tell you how sorry I 
am that it broke your heart when you 
found you couldn’t grab Mr. Winters’ 
pile. I didn’t know until a minute ago 
why you’ve been saying all those aw- 
fully nice things about me, really I 
didn’t. I thought you were simply 
nutty. You poor thing, you were sim- 
ply jealous, weren't you? But they're 
dangerous little beasts and belong in the 
same cage! Oh, please don’t go in. 
Wait just a minute,” she coaxed, plac- 
ing a detaining hand upon the wrist 
of the retreating woman. “I’ve come 
to do you a good turn, and——” 

“You take your hand off of me and 
clear out of here,” commanded Mrs. 
Woodburn haughtily, making an effort 
to free herself. “I don’t care to have 
anything to do with you or with per- 
sons of your kind.” 

“That’s just why I’ve come, to help 
you have nothing to do with me,” an- 
swered the girl, as she tightened her 
grip upon the woman’s wrist. Sud- 
denly she dropped her mask and gave 
vent to her hidden fury. “Listen, you 
poor fish,” she said, forcing the now 


she 
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thoroughly frightened woman to her 
knees. ‘“You’ve said all the things 
about me you’re going to. If your hus- 
band knew you as I do he’d fire you. 
I’ve never cared what you've said about 
me until you lugged in Butler. That's 
low-down stuff, and you know it. For 
the sake of Mr. Winters you’ve got to 
keep your mouth shut—tight. If you 
ever peep about me again I'll trounce 
you in the sight of everybody.” 

“Don’t! Please! You’re hurting 
me,” pleaded Mrs. Woodburn, strug- 
gling in vain to free herself. 

“Well, I’ve given you your chance to 
‘have nothing to do with me or others 
like me’ and you'd better hug it,” the 
girl warned, as she released her help- 
less victim. Then she vaulted into her 
saddle and in another instant had 
cleared the fence and was out of sight. 
Dashing madly along the highway, she 
came at length to a thick grove between 
which and the road was a stone wall. 
Breeze hurdled it, and she rode far 
into the obscuring depth of the trees. 
There, far beyond the reach of curious 
eyes, she broke under the heavy weight 
of her anger and heartache. She could 
not recall ever having really cried, but, 
yielding to the call of the woman 
within her, she buried her face in her 
horse’s mane and sobbed. 

1e long months dragged on she 
tactfully spoke of her utter loneliness 
uched lightly upon the great ad- 
vantage to be derived through a radical 
and living. One day 
she reluctantly confessed to a growing 
fear of impending evil. This unwhole- 
state of mind quickly became a 

her daily When 

hat it was that she dreaded she 


only 


change of scene 


existence. 


answer. She knew 


remain at the farm meant 


te | : c 
udle in some cruel form, and the 


fact that she could not give it definite 


shape in no degree lessened her dread 


that it was surely coming. 
[hese premonitions brought forth a 
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gentle remonstrance from the old man. 
He could understand neither his wife’s 
aversion to the country, nor her fears. 
He argued that the Woodburns lived 
less than two miles away, and he 
frankly wondered how any one in the 
circumstances could feel afraid, even 
lonely! Such a bare possibility was 
beyond his comprehension. In_ his 
hopeless, selfish shortsightedness, the 
thought of his leaving the home, where 
he had passed the best years of his life, 
and which he loved with a passion bor- 
dering on fanaticism, was _ farthest 
from his mind. He had long since for- 
gotten about the postponed wedding 
tour. 

A younger man of unselfish nature 
would have comprehended the situa- 
tion and taken his wife away for the 
change she needed and craved. He 
would have remembered the life 
had lived and then drawn his compari- 
sons. Instead of adopting this wise 
plan the old man endeavored, by what 
he believed ound, unanswerable 
logic, to convince his wife of her mis- 
take, and, as the days passed, he con- 
gratulated himself upon his imagined 
success. The young woman complained 
no more. At last Miss Winters re- 
turned, and to her alone she told of 
her burden and her fears. 

“If you'd only written to me about 
all this. Why didn’t you?” Miss Win 
asked. “I would have 

I thought you 


she 


was 


térs come at 


once, ] 


wonderful time, and 


that, when people get married, 


being ann 


h mie, 


should live without 


having any one else in their 
now that you've told me, 


will turn out all 
the first 
the right mood, an 


] 


put all 


brother 


il thoughts out of 


too 


dt eadft 
You’ve 


dear girl.” 


those 


mind. been much 


with yourself, 
[I can’t. They keep f 
the girl persisted. “My mother 


your 


coming 


back,” 
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was able to foretell things. I never 
knew that I had that power, but I have, 
just the same, and I know something 
terrible’s going to happen. You may 
escape, but George Winters won't!” 


CHAPTER V. 
“A GREAT HAIR MAN.” 


HE supper table had been spread, 
and Mrs. Woodburn was sitting 
mechanically turning the leaves of a 
magazine, awaiting the coming of her 
husband. More vivid than the illustra- 
tions, over which she idly glanced, was 
the face of the girl whom she had tried 
to hurt in the eyes of the community. 
Afraid to continue her attacks, yet hun- 
gry for revenge, she now found a nega- 
tive sort of comfort in her dramatic 
inventions. She lived in the hope that 
her enemy would sooner or later, in 
an unguarded moment, commit some 
act that would mean her social death. 
‘She'll do it yet, it’s in her breeding!” 
she would often tell herself. And, as 
she continued to turn the pages of the 
magazine,.there came to her thoughts 
the stories of the young wife’s haunt- 
ing dread of something terrible that 
was to happen. And then she smiled 
in derision as she thought: “I wonder 
who’s ‘nutty,’ now? Well, something 
will happen when I get her where * 
The scream of a child from without 
pierced the evening’s quiet. Again and 
again it was heard, drawing ever 
nearer, 

“Mamma! Mamma!” 

It was a cry of terror. The door 
vas violently opened, and a little boy 
burst in from the garden. He made a 
feverish attempt to shut the door, but, 
in the stress of his fright, he failed to 
latch it. It remained slightly ajar. 

“Oh, mamma! Mamma!” The 
frightened child rushed to his mother 
with outstretched arms. 

Mrs. Woodburn had sprung from 
her chair and was now clasping the boy 


in her arms, frightened by the quiver- 
ing of his little form, as he frantically 
clung to her. With a choking moan he 
pressed his face against her breast. 

“There, there, son,” she coaxed in a 
gentle, soothing voice. “What is it? 
Tell mamma.” 

“The hair man,” he said, clinging 
still closer, his big startled eyes fixed in 
the direction of the door to the outside. 
“The great hair man!” 

She kissed him and, holding him at 
arm’s length, softly smiled. “ ‘The 
great hair man,’” she repeated slowly. 
“Whom do you mean, son?” 

“He’s in the ‘big book,’ mamma. 
Daddy knows.” 

The mother knew he referred to the 
dictionary. She placed the book upon 
the table, and the excited child with 
trembling hands quickly turned to the 
object of his search and eagerly pointed 
to the cut of a gorilla. 

“There he is, mamma,” he 
“That’s him, and I just saw him!” 

“Why, son!” the mother exclaimed. 
Laughing softly she drew the child to 
her and kissed him repeatedly. ‘That 
isn’t a man! It’s a wild animal, and it 
lives a long, a very long way off!” 

He slowly moved his little head and 
studied the cut from many angles. “A 
very long ways off?” he presently 
asked, still holding his eyes on the cut. 
“Five hundred miles off?” 

“Oh, more than five hundred miles,” 
she answered to his amazement. “He 
lives in a vast, wild country, thousands 
and thousands of miles away; where 
brave men have to hunt hard and long 
before they can find him, and where 
the sun is always hot. He’d freeze to 
death in a cold climate.” 

The child at once became deeply in- 
terested. In his search after knowledge 
he forgot for the moment his fright. 
This the mother was quick to observe. 
She was relieved, but was unable to 
throw off the effects of her ordeal: 
She thought of Mrs. Winters’ premo- 


cried, 
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nitions with a tardy, if vague, feeling 
of respect for the girl’s psychic powers. 

“Then he couldn't live here, not al- 
ways, could he, mamma?” asked the 
child. “He'd have to keep falling down 
on the ice, trying to walk, until he was 
all tired out ; and then the snow’d cover 
him all up, and he couldn’t breathe, 
could he, mamma?” 

“No, he couldn't live very long in the 
snow,” she replied. 

She saw the door slowly open, and 
her heart sent its beatings into her 
throat. Then the lamp flame made a 
faint, crackling sound, flickered, and 
changed partly into smoke. The 
mother breathed again. 

“It was only the wind,” she thought. 
Then aloud, and with all the cheering 
persuasion she could muster: “Your 
‘hair man’ will never, never leave his 
nice, warm home.” A _ whistle from 
without sounded, and she exclaimed 
with the first, true ring of relief: “Here 
comes daddy!” 

“Oh, daddy!” cried the child excit- 
edly, rushing to meet his father. “The 
great hair man’s out there! He tried 
to catch me!” 

“Oh, rebuked the father, 
laughing in friendly derision, as he 
lifted the child in his arms. “A gorilla? 
A gorilla in this country?” 


+ 
son! 


But the child did not weaken. It was 
in vain that the parents tried to per- 
him that, in the uncertain soft- 
ness of twilight, he had mistaken some 
one, possibly a tramp, for the imagined 
f his for he still held 


suade 


cause terror ; 


( 
to the belief that a fierce, hairy monster 


had suddenly appeared from the bushes 
and, with a low, guttural cry, sprang 
for him. Woodburn fresh 
Inspiration. 


received a 


son,” he declared. “A 
Uncle Winters’ | fence 
and IJ’ll bet the cattle are 
Now, 
saw was a poor old cow. 


“T’ve got it, 
part of 


is down, 


pasture 


spread everywhere. what you 
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black as ink, and the chances are she 
was more scared than you were!” 

“No, no, daddy, it was the great hair 
man. It was.” 

Woodburn tried again. “No, son. 
Now listen to daddy,” he said. “If it 
had been, old Grab would have got 
busy. You needn’t be afraid of any 
gorilla hiding in the bushes waiting to 
pounce out on little chaps like you as 
long as that old dog’s hanging round.” 

“But old Grab was off chasing rab- 
bits,” explained the child. “I saw him 
after one, long ago, and he hasn’t come 
back.” 

The parents were about ready to ac- 
knowledge defeat when Uncle Winters 
dropped in. His chance call was most 
opportune, for his influence over chil- 
dren was almost hypnotic. He listened 
to Mrs. Woodburn, then turned to the 
child. ‘Did y’ see any white on that 
critter?” 

“No, Uncle Winters, he 
the child answered 
hesitation. 

“Didn't 
hade?” 

“No, sir, and he—— 

“Come here, son, an’ we'll talk it all 
over t’gether,” he said, gently drawing 
the child to him, “Now, I’ve got ’bout 
a thousand hade of shorthorns. 
You can’t find a white spot as big as a 
needle’s p’int on any of ’m. Now, that 
fence is down, an’-——” 


was all 
black,” without 


have no white round the 


” 


black 


“But it wasn’t a black cow,” insisted 
the child. great hair man! 
He broke the bushes right down, trying 


“Tt was the 


to catch me.” 

The old man slowly nodded and 
4 1 . 1 . . 41 5 fecal - 
stroked his chin in the manner of one 
reluctantly about to yield in 
some long-sustained argument. Greatly 


who i 


to his surprise he was meeting with un- 
determined ition, 
; asked: “Where was y’ 
when he did that? Out in th’ woods?” 
“No, sir,” came promptly. “It 
boat lake, behind the 


expected and 


Presently he 


Ont 
PP 


was 


at my barn. 
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Mamma told me to bring in the eggs, 
and then I went back for my boat, and 
then he tried to catch me, Uncle Win- 
ters, and then I run!” 

The boat lake was a pool, perhaps 
fifty feet in circumference, and less 
than two feet in depth, that had been 
made for the safe amusement of the 
child. It was fed from an inexhaus- 
tible spring, and had an outlet which 
carried the overflow down to the main 
brook. It was surrounded by high 
bushes, while here and there were trees 
of various sizes. 

The old man remained impressively 
silent, while he studied the face of the 
child and mapped out his next move. 
When he spoke he made it apparent 
that the last statement had caused him 
to view the situation from an entirely 
new angle. 

“Down by th’ boat lake, eh? Then I 
reckon y’ did see him,” he tactfully 
agreed. “But, I'll tell y’, sonny, y’ 
couldn’t have coaxed him out of them 
bushes if you’d——” He _ paused 
abruptly and asked: “How old be y’?” 

The child drew his little form erect 
and answered proudly: “I’m five years 
old!” 

The old man smiled in a manner that 
reassurance. “Tes’ as I 
declared, placing his 
hands on the child’s shoulders and 
gently shaking him. ‘Why, that kind 
of man’s skeered t’ death of little chaps 
like you. Thar can’t nobody tell jes’ 
why, but it’s so. Now, he’d eat me, 
quick enough, cause I’m ole, an’ my 
har’s white. But th’ wust he’d do to 
you'd be t’ growl an’ show his teeth, 
an’ jump up an’ down in one spot. 
I‘unny, ain't it? I reckon that’s all he 
done t’ you, weren’t it?” 

The child dropped his eyes and stood 
twisting one heel into the floor. Pres- 
ently he looked up and frankly met the 
old man’s kindly, 
“Yes, sir. Perhaps he only did just 
jump up and down,” he acknowledged 


carried 
thought!” he 


expectant gaze. 


doubtfully. “I didn’t look round to see 
how far he chased me. But I’m sure 
that I saw him and heard him growl, 
Uncle Winters.” 

“Course y’ did,” the old man con- 
ceded heartily. “But, when he seen 
what a little feller y’ be, he didn’t dare 
come out. You'll never see him no mo’, 
for he only shows up but once.” 

“Do black cows ever growl?” asked 
the child. 

“Some of mine does,” answered the 
old man, picking up his hat. 

“You're not going, Uncle Winters? 
Mrs. Woodburn asked, as the old man 
proceeded to button his coat. “Won't 
you stay to supper? We “ 

“Thank y’, marm, I’d like to, but I 
told th’ missus that I’d be home early.” 

At the final moment of departure, 
he whispered to Woodburn: ‘Course 
he didn’t see nothin’ but one of my 
black herd, but it wouldn’t have done 
no good for me t’ have stuck out on 
that.” There was quiet conceit in his 
tone when he said: ‘Now, when y’ 
want to do anythin’ with a little chap 
like him, don’t say nothin’ that'll start 
up his fightin’ blood. Jes’ pretend t’ 
agree with him, an’ then y’ can tote 
him along into believin’ anythin’.” 

“That’s what you came near doing,” 
Woodburn complimented. “You got 
him to admit that he wasn’t chased by 
the—whatever it was he saw—and now 
he’s half inclined to believe it was a 
black cow, after all!” 

He assisted the old 
wagon and then began the systematic 
routine of closing the barn and the 
other farm buildings for the night. All 
the while he wondered what the child 
actually did see. He quickly rejected 
the idea of the gorilla, but was not 
ready to accept the black-cow theory. 
Curiosity led him to the pool, and he 
about the bushes. They told 
him nothing. The broken twigs and 
branches that he had half expected to 
find, and that, even in the gloom, could 


”? 


” 


man into his 


moved 
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have been distinguished, were not in 
evidence. He returned to the house 
perplexed. 

“T wish you'd 
Woodburn said. 
feel frightened again. 
he saw his ‘great hair man,’ and that 
it did spring for him. Poor little fel- 
low, he says he can’t go to sleep to- 
night unless the dog’s with him.” 

Woodburn did not look at her. 
concern was growing, for he was 
ginning to take the child’s story 
more seriously than he cared to ac- 
knowledge. ‘‘Funny where that old 
dog is,” he said, speaking with an at- 
tempt at nonchalance. “I’ve just been 
the rounds, and he wasn’t on the place.” 

The protracted absence of the dog 
was another cause for increasing un- 
easiness. Never before had the faith- 
ful brute remained away so _ long. 
Woodburn left the house and walked 
about the place, whistling and loudly 
calling, but to no purpose. Hoping that 
Grab might have treed a coon and was 
waiting for human assistance, he lis- 
tened for the telltale bark. For several 
minutes he stood motionless, tense and 
alert. But no sound, save the murmur 
from the brook and the plaintive cry 
of some unseen bird of the night broke 
the silence. 

“Didn’t you find him?” his 
asked anxiously, as he reéntered the 


” 


call Grab,” Mrs. 
“Son’s beginning to 
He’s now sure 


His 
be- 
far 


-¢ 
wite 


house, 
“No, but he’ll be back before long,” 
si | 


” 
coon. 


“Son says—— 
he broke in, reading her concern. 
heard him barking at a treed 
He thought a lie was justifiable under 


the circumstances. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“STRANGLED.” 
A DIRECTING power in the 
"” of men, the old man was stupidly 
less with women. Upon 
home he had the bad judgment, in view 
of his wife’s acknowledged fear of 


world 


reaching 
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coming evil, to tell in detail the incident 
of his call at the Woodburn’s. The 
young woman listened with repressed 
emotions. Suddenly, with a suppressed 
cry, she sank to the couch and, bury- 
ing her face in her hands, murmured 
in strained, broken tones: “The child 
was right! We must go away from 
here! We must! We must! We 
must !” 

The old man stared at her in amaze- 
ment. Then he went over to her and 
gently clasped her shoulder. He be- 
came frightened by the violence of her 
trembling. “Now don’t take on like 
this, wife,” he pleaded. ‘The boy 
didn’t see nothin’, nothin’ he thought he 
did. Come, come, wife, you jes’ believe 
what I tell y’ an’ don’t take on no mo’, 
If I thought that everythin’ warn’t 
right I’d be out thar with th’ hounds 
right now.” 

But the girl was beyond the power 
of gentle persuasion. The sentence was 
not finished when she rose and, with 
her hands pressed tightly against her 
temples, rushed from the room. ‘Oh, 
too much! It’s not fair! It’s 
brutal! I can’t stand it! You'll drive 
me mad!” 

They heard her stumble as she fled 
up stairs, but recovered and 
tore on before they could go to her as- 
sistance. Then they heard the door of 
room shut with a loud slam, The 
He believed hi 
mad. He 


s sister. 


it’s 


the she 


he 
old man was shocked. 
had gone suddenly 
turned a bewildered face to hi | 
And, as they stood gazing at each other 
in silence, the little woman slowly 
shook her head in sympathy. 


wife 


Then he 


stole to him and softly gripped his 


arms 
' o 
he murmured. 


“T’m sor (,eorge.” 
Tl i ge, 


‘I’m sorry.” 

e stood staring at her like one un- 
“T reckon y’ be,” he man- 
to say hoarsely. With another 


added: ‘So be I.” 


der a spell. 
aged 
effort he 
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“I only wish that I could help you, 
that 1 could help you both,” she said, 
a strain of pathos coloring the sweet- 
ness of her voice. 

The old man had placed his trem- 
bling hands over hers and, with his 
head turned slightly away, was gazing 
vacantly off into an adjoining room. A 
quiver played about the mouth of the 
little woman. She held the lower lip 
between her teeth until the quivering 
had ceased. 

“I’ve been afraid of this very thing,” 
she presently said. “But it isn’t too 
late, even now. You have everything 
in your own hands.” 

The old man began slowly to find 
himself. ‘‘‘Too late,’” he repeated 
gropingly. “I don’t see what you're 
drivin’ at. ‘Too late?’” His voice was 
thin and colorless like the voice of one 
who is just recovering from a severe 





sickness. ‘No, I don’t know what 
you're drivin’ at. Everythin’ seems to 
have tumbled, somehow. I don’t 


reckon I know whar I be.” He paused 
once more and looked appealingly at 
his sister, the stamp of suffering upon 
every feature. “I never knowed her t’ 
act like that. An’ she says that I hain’t 
been fair t’ her, sis. An’ that I’ve been 
a brute! What’s she mean, sis? You 
heard her!” 

“I wish that I had the right to tell 
you just what she meant. Perhaps, at 
a time like this, I have. Something tells 
me that I ought to. I know you won’t 
think that I want to interfere.” The 
mute appeal she read in his eyes and 
the slow, faint nod of assent gave her 
the needed courage. “George, dear, 
listen,” she began in tones that robbed 
the truth of its harshness. “You’re the 
best, the most generous-hearted man 
I’ve ever known. You gave me an edu- 
cation at a time when you were obliged 
to toil; you sacrificed yourself for my 


sake. I was too young then to realize 


what it all meant, but I learned later. 
Everything that I have I owe to you. 
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The reason I’ve never married is be- 
cause I’ve never met any one who could 
win me from you. If I didn’t feel so 
sure of your bigness I simply couldn't 
talk to you now. You are big, but 
you’ve been very, very blind. It’s all 
because you don’t understand a woman, 
you don’t understand your 
wife.” The old man flushed and was 
abdut to offer objection. She gently 
held her hand across his lips and en- 
treated: “Now, just a minute, dear, 
please. Oh, I’m not trying to hurt you, 
or to criticize you harshly. I want, oh, 
so earnestly, to help you. I’m pleading 
for you both, to save you both. She’s 
so young, George, so many, many years 
younger than you. You know 7 

“But I'd like t’ know how she’d have 
been any better off if she’d married a 
boy!” he argued. “I’ve gave her every- 
thin’ she——” 

“Ah, but you haven’t, dear, only you 
can’t understand,” she replied firmly, 
yet with characteristic gentleness. 
“You’ve given her money! But you’ve 
never taken her away, not even on a 
wedding tour! Money in her case! 
Why, you might just as easily expect 
a freshly captured lioness to be con- 
tented in a cage with gold bars, as for 
her to be happy here, day after day. 
There’s so much that’s fine in her, but 
she often makes me think of a rest- 
less panther. And you've been keeping 
her in a cage! She never spoke of her 
real life here, and it wasn’t until just 
the other day that I realized how un- 
happy she is. Just think, dear, of the 
sudden change from the life she left. 
It’s no wonder that her nerves are all 
unstrung.” 

The old man had been contemplating 
her in amazement. It was as if he had 
been hearing the story of some other 
man’s life. “I reckon you’ve got me 
twisted with some one ee 

“No, no! I’m trying to make you 
see the truth. Oh, George, you—you 
must.” She knew only too well that 


because 














she had hurt him, and the pain she had 
caused him was instantly reflected 
within herself. “If she doesn’t have a 
change she may do something desper- 
ate. When she came in from her ride 
this evening she was all unstrung. And 
the minute she saw me she burst out 
crying. At first I couldn’t get any- 
thing out of her. At last she said 
she’d heard a child screaming in the 
distance. It drove her frantic, for it 
was as if something dreadful were to 
happen to you.” 

“T’ mer” 

“Yes, dear, to you. Of course it’s 
all her imagination, we know that, but 
she’s been so much alone.” 

“But she ain’t never got to be alone, 
an’ I’ve told her so,” he interjected with 
an air of triumph. “If she wants com- 
pny she can ride over t’ th’ Wood- 
burns.” 

A flush of excitement suddenly dyed 
the cheeks of the little woman, and her 
calm eyes flashed anger. “The Wood- 
burns!” she exclaimed indignantly. 
“You never knew that Mrs. Woodburn 


has repeatedly snubbed her! She’s 
gone out of her way to do it.” 
The old man stood for a moment 


dumfounded, then his face hardened. 
He was no longer the simple, kindly old 
man who drew all to him by the force 
of his gentleness. He seemed to gain 
in stature. To have seen him then 
would have been to understand the se- 
cret of his triumph over men and ob- 
“Snubbed her, my wife,” he slowly 
repeated, as if weighing each word. 
“No, I didn’t know it! She never told 
me, an’ I used t’ tell her to trot over 
I she felt chattin’. 


ys walked off, madlike!” 


ir whenever like 





been keeping it all to herself. 
Everybody 


She knew you’d be hurt. 
] q 1 ’ 1 
else feels the same way, and I’ve only 
just found out about it,” she explained. 
stn ’” 
NO one wanted us to know. 
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“Snubbed,” he repeated in his wrath. 
“T’ll see ‘bout that!” 

“But not right now, dear,” she en- 
treated. “You'll have your hands full 
here. You'll need all your strength.” 
There was fresh encouragement in her 
voice when she declared: “It isn’t too 
late to do the right, the only thing. 
There’s so much in the world for you 
to see and enjoy together. You've 
never lost the spirit of youth. Take 
her away. That’s all you need to, dear, 
just take her away. It will mean so 
much to you both. I know it will!” 

There were tears in her brave eyes 
when she half whispered her supreme 
appeal. They were not in vain. The 
old man had pulled himself together 
somewhat and seemed anxious to work 
for the improvement of a situation 
which he now knew might soon assume 
alarming proportions. Then, too, there 
was working within him the spirit of 
self-reproach. 

“T reck’n you’re right,” he said to her 


relief. “I'll tote her round to some of 
them big cities like New Yoke, for a 
week.” 

“A week!” exclaimed the _ little 


woman, half in consternation, half in 
amusement. “Travel with her, George, 
for six months, af least.’ 
eee he 
amazement, almost ready to doubt her 
anity. “Why th’ whole earth hain’t 
big enough t’ take up all that time!” 


” 


months!’ echoed in 


‘That would hardly be long enough,” 
she maintained, smiling softly at his 
“A year, a whole year would 
urer. She’ 


naivete, 
be much safer, dear, much 
so young.” 


S 


The ringing of the telephone put an 


end to the conversation. Miss Winters 


answered the call. 

“Mrs. Winters? Why, yes, but she’s 
engaged just at present Shall I 
take—— Oh, yes. He’s just come in. 
You—what? O-oh! But what can it 
be? I know he will! Yes.” She 
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waited fully a minute and then hung up 
the receiver, remarking: “They've shut 
us off. Why, I never in all my life 
heard anything so strange!” 

“Who was it? What’s up now?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t know who it was, but some 
one said he'd just seen a huge black 
creature spring from the roof of his 
barn into a tree. Then he saw it run- 
ing for his woods. He wanted your 
ounds. That’s all I heard.” 
“Somethin’ black on top of a barn. 
That weren’t no short-horn cow,” the 
old man reasoned. “Ring up central. 
We've got t’ git that number!” 

The telephone rang again. 

“Thar he is now,” he said excitedly. 

Miss Winters hurriedly took down 
the receiver. “Yes, this is Uncle Win- 
ters’. No, this is his sister speaking. 
. . - Yes, he’s right here. I'll call... 
What? Oh, horrible! Yes, 
yes! Was she killed? . . . Oh, but it’s 
too horrible! . . . His hounds? I 
know he will. Where shall I tell him? 

Yes, yes, I understand. He'll 
cend them right away!” She mechani- 
cally hung up the receiver and leaned 
heavily against the mantelpiece. 

“What's up?” he asked uneasily. Re- 
no reply he blundered on: 
-who was it?” 
turned to him a_ countenance 
white with fear and with difficulty 
said: “She’s right. You are in great 
danger. No one is safe here!” 

“Now don’t you take on, sis,” he re- 
assuming a tone of command 


“What's up? 


n 
h 


ceiving 
“What 


*? 
one 


’ 


j' inne d, 


that carried no force. 


“Tt wasn’t the man who just called 


up. It was Sheriff Millar,” she said. 
“His eldest daughter was just found, 
half dead. They want the hounds.” 
She left the mantelpiece and sank 
mply into a chai 
‘Th’ Millar gal,” he repeated in a 
hisper. ‘‘How’d she git hurted ?” 
eriff Millar 





didn’t seem to know 


what it was. He was too excited to go 
into details.” 

“Why didn’t he jes’ hang up the min- 
ute he got y’ without sayin’ anythin’!” 
The old man’s impatience for the mo- 
ment outran his anxiety. ‘Did she fall 
off of her horse, or git shot, or what?” 

Then he crossed the room and stood 
close to his sister, his deep-rooted 
alarm showing through the transpar- 
ency of his bluster. <A tinge of color 
came into the little woman’s face, and 
she shrank farther back into the great 
chair. “George, dear,” she began, grip- 
ping herself. “He did say something 
more than I told you. But I didn't 
want you to know.” She drew herself 


up and, leaning toward him, half 
sobbed: “George, George, she was 


strangled !” 

The color left his face. He bent for- 
ward and grasped her _ shoulders. 
“Strangled! Strangled!” he exclaimed, 
shaking her gently. 

She tried to speak, but her lips were 
dumb. She could only gaze at him in 
silent horror. Suddenly she grasped 
his arms and clung to him. Her one 
controlling purpose was to protect him 
from a lurking, menacing something, 


she knew not what. And he under- 
stood the meaning of her tightening 
grip. 


A stifled moan in the direction of 
the hallway caused them to turn, and 
they beheld the young wife leaning 
against the doorcase. How long she 
had been there and how much of their 
conversation she had overheard they 
did not know. She with her 


1 


stood 
hands pressed against her eyes and was 
trembling violently. Miss Winters 
started to go to her, but had taken only 
a few steps when the distressed girl 
drew herself erect and waved her back. 

“Yes, strangled! 
isn't it?” she asked 
“What else cculd you expect in this 


Nothing! Nothing! I 


Strangled! Great, 


passionately. 


forsaken hole? 


knew something terrible was going to 
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happen. I warned you, again and 
again! Oh, you can’t say I didn’t! 
You can’t say that! I almost went 
down on my knees to you! And what 
did it amount to, you poor, old boob?” 
She had fixed her eyes upon the old 
man, and there was now in her pose 
a suggestion of the panther at bay. 
“You told me that I was getting 
moody; that I ought to stir round an’ 
do somethin’, Stir round and do some- 
thing in a deserted place where there’s 
nothing! Pretty soon you'll be ‘stirring 
round!’” She made a repressed sound 
that was neither a laugh nor a sob, yet 
was suggestive of each. ‘‘Woodburn’s 
kid got his, and now it’s coming here! 
It’s coming to this house! I know it! 
I know it! I’ve tried to save you, but 
you won't believe! And now it’s too 
late! Oh, it’s not fair!’ Then fling- 
ing herself upon a couch, the hysterical 
girl gave full sway to wrenching sobs. 

The old man looked helplessly at his 
sister and tapped his finger significantly 
upon his forehead. His wife’s be- 
havior held for him but one awful, dis- 


To be continued in next week’s issue 
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heartening meaning, and he felt him- 
self partly, if not wholly, to blame. 

“No, George, it isn’t that,” his sister 
answered in a whisper. “She’s simply 
overwrought and _ hysterical. She 
didn’t mean what she said to you. Jus\ 
leave everything to me, and she'll Le all 
right, now that I understand her.” 

“Don’t let him go,” came from the 
couch, “The hounds can’t do anything 
Nothing can!” 

“Now, hurry,” said the little woman 
paying no heed to the girl’s outburst 
“Sheriff Millar’s to meet you at Win- 
ters’ Four Corners.” 

“T reck’n so,” the old man acknowl- 
edged, moving like one in a trance. As 
he was putting on his coat he remarked 
abstractedly: “I wonder why he wants 
my hounds? Millar’s got th’ best ones 
in th’ State, next t’ mine.” 

His sister made no response. She 
was on her knees by the couch. Already 
the sobs were lessening in violence. As 
she heard her brother close the outer 
door she inwardly prayed: “God keep 
him safe.” 
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CONVICTS DENOUNCE FELLOW CONVICT 


‘THE five hundred and fourteen inmates of the Nebraska State penitentiary 
recently adopted resolutions denouncing James King, who murdered Robert 


L. Taylor, a guard at the penitentiary. 


opprobriu 


im applied to the killing of Taylor, whom, the convicts say, t! 

for “his just guardianship over us, loved him as a friend for his daily 

kindness toward us, and inexpressibly deplore the wanton killing of him.” 
King was serving a sentence for burglary. 


>? 


“A dastardly act” was the term of 


respected 





acts ot 


Taylor had reported him for 


I 


insubordination. While the prisoners were marching to their cells to be locked 


1 - 1 
Kmiie ftavior. 


in for the night King took advantage of the fact that he was last in the line to 
The convict had secreted a knife on his person, and as he was 


passing Taylor he suddenly sprang upon the guard and killed him before any one 


could interfere 

Phe killing occurred on May 12th. 
on May 14th ! 
King had to his discredit a burglary 
In the army. 


he was convicted and sentenced to death. 


On May 13th King pleaded guilty, and 
Besides this murder 
] 


and an attempt to kill his commander while 


Warden Fenton has established a sort of democracy in the prison. His 
predee essor was killed in an outbreak of convicts, three escaping after killing four 
officials, and two being themselves killed in the pursuit that followed. 
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& Herman Landon 


Author of ‘Silent Accusation,’’ etc. 


EVERAL times during the 

progress of the dinner Mar- 

tin Dale had cast a puzzled 

glance across the table at his 
friend. All the way from oysters to 
dessert he had been aware of a strain 
of suppressed excitement about Cap- 
tain Summers. Dale could not help 
wondering what was going on within 
the headquarters man’s massive head, 
which seemed somewhat top-heavy for 
his stubby figure. 

The waiter served their coffee, and 
Dale passed his cigar case across the 
table. 

“I recommend these perfectos, cap- 
tain. A good smoke may render you 
more communicative.” 

Summers’ lips twitched as he gazed 
appreciatively at the label. For a while 
he smoked with relish, his small eyes 
squinting at his companion. They were 
an oddly matched pair. Dale had 
the unobtrusive but unmistakable pol- 
ish that marks a man of the world. 
His eyes, strong, sharp and restless, 
suggested a liberal dash of adventur- 
ousness in his make-up. He wore his 
clothes with the subtle touch of distinc- 
tion that gives individuality even to 
commonplace garments. Summers, on 
the other hand, was the neutral and 
colorless type. Except for his lu- 
dicrously shaped head, whose size was 
a bit tantalizing when one stopped to 
consider how many unspoken thoughts 


it might contain, one would never have 
noticed him in a crowd. 

Now he leaned back in the chair, 
tilted his head a little to one side, and 
let his glance wander over the thin 
scattering of faces in the restaurant. 

“The Benevolent Picaroon has 
broken loose again,” he announced. 

Dale started slightly. A curious 
gleam, a mingling of amusement and 
wariness, crept into his eyes. The 
mysterious exploits of The Picaroon 
were a favorite topic of conversation 
with the captain and himself, and when- 
ever the subject was mentioned that 
same look of merriment and alertness 
always showed in Dale’s eyes. 

“What has that precious blackguard 
been up to this time?” he inquired. 
“Didn’t see anything in the papers.” 

“The news wasn’t given out,” ex- 
plained the captain, who on occasions 
took Dale into his confidence in regard 
to departmental secrets. “The house 
of Drexel van Sandt was robbed last 
night.” 

Dale emitted a low whistle by way 
of expressing his amazement. 

“Except for one thing, the job was 
done in typical Picaroon fashion,” the 
captain went on. “I guess the haul 
amounts to something like sixty or 
seventy thousand, including several 
heirlooms of small intrinsic value. On 
the library table was found the usual 
note in The Picaroon’s handwriting, 
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stating that the swag would be returned 
as soon as the Van Sandts have 
donated ten per cent of its value to 
the Society for the Protection of 
Animals. That’s The Picaroon all 
over. I'll be hanged if I see the idea. 
What’s the good of stealing a thing if 
you're going to hand it back to the 
owner the next day ?” 

“I suppose The Picaroon gets a lot 
of fun out of it, not to mention several 
good laughs at the expense of the 
police. You will admit, captain, that 
the fellow is clever. It takes brains to 
commit half a hundred robberies and 
not get caught. I suppose you’ve heard 
a rumor to the effect that some years 
ago The Picaroon was the victim of 
a legal blunder. Seems he served a 
long stretch in prison for a crime he 
didn’t Evidently this is his 
way of getting revenge. The chap has 
a sense of humor. After all, he’s do- 
ing no particular harm, and I suppose 
the 5S. P. A. can use the ten per cent 
rake-off.” 

Summers regarded him narrowly. 
“T don’t quite get you, Dale. This isn’t 
the first time you’ve been plugging for 
The Picaroon. You forget that a crime 
is a crime.” 

“Not plugging, exactly. It isn’t that, 
captain, But I think I understand his 
point of view. And the fact that he 
seems to be a lover of animals goes a 
long way with me.” 

Summers nodded grimly. “Well, 
The Picaroon needs all the sympathy 
you can give.” 

Dale looked up quickly. 

“The rascal bungled the job last 
night. Got nervous, maybe. Anyhow, 
something happened last night that’s 
never happened before in The Pica- 
roon’s career. It goes to show that no 
crook is so smooth but what he gets 
caught sooner or later. Likely as not 
The Picaroon got reckless. However 
that may be, the jig is up. I found 
several clews at the Van Sandt house 
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when I got there early this morning, 
and to-night I can tell you The Pica- 
roon’s real name.” 

Dale sat very still, his cigar sticking 
out at a rigid angle from his mouth. 

“Clews?” he echoed. “What kind 
of clews?” 

“Finger prints. You said a moment 
ago that The Picaroon was clevet. 
There is no such thing as a clever 
criminal. No clever man would leave 
finger prints behind him. There are 
only two kinds of crooks, Dale—the 
lucky ones and the unlucky ones. The 
Picaroon has been lucky for a long 
time.” 

There was a grin of elation on Cap- 
tain Summers’ face. Dale noticed it, 
and he squared his shoulders uncon- 
sciously. 

“You mean to say that the finger 
prints you found gave you a clew to 
The Picaroon’s identity?” he asked. 

“Exactly. Get ready for a jolt when 
I tell you the scoundrel’s real name.” 

Dale’s narrow-lidded eyes followed 
a thin spiral of tobacco smoke on its 
way to the ceiling. The tension of his 
figure hinted of a cocked trigger. 

“Well, who is he?” 

Captain Summers laughed softly. 
“Do you know, Dale, that once upon a 
time I felt pretty sure that you were 
The Picaroon?” 

“I?” Dale joined in the captain’s 
laughter. “How absurd!” 

“Not so absurd as it may seem to 
you. Remember the Arliss robbery 
and the jade brooch? Well, you 
bobbed in and out of that case in a 
way that kept me guessing. I know 
now that I was wrong, but at the time 
things looked queer.” 

“Oh!” The merest flicker of relief 
might have been noticed in Dale’s eyes. 
“T’ll say you have imagination, cap- 
tain, if you connected a staid and law- 
abiding citizen like myself with the 
nefarious activities of The Picaroon. 
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But you haven’t told me yet who he 
is.” 

The captain did not answer for a 
moment or two. He looked as though 
he keenly relished the startling revela- 
tion he was about to make. 

“Hold on to your chair, Dale, for 
you're going to get a shock. The Pica- 
roon isn’t a he.” 

“What?” Dale 
dazed. 

“Her name,” said the captain im- 
pressively, “is Esther Vickers, daugh- 
ter of Jacob Cunningham Vickers, one 
of the richest men in town. She didn’t 
wear men’s clothes this time.” 

For several moments Dale could only 
stare. Then his lips began to twitch, 
Finally he laughed. 

“Oh, laugh all you like,” said the 
captain. “I have the goods on the 
Vickers girl, though she doesn’t know 
it yet. At two o’clock this morning she 
was seen by a watchman in the block 
where the Van Sandt house is situated. 
The watchman happened to recognize 
her, for until a short time ago he was 
walking a beat in the neighborhood 
where the Vickers family lives. He 
thought she appeared nervous and acted 
as if she didn’t want to be seen, Im- 
agine a girl of her class walking the 
streets at two o’clock in the morning.” 


eQ] 


seemed a_ little 


i¢ probably had a sound and hon- 


orable reason for what she was doing, 
suggested Dale. 

“Just what I told myself when [ got 
report. Just to make 
ure, however, I sent over to the Vick- 
ers’ house for a sample of the young 
After fixing one 


the watchman’s 


lady’s finger prints. 
+} 


of the maids, 


my man had no trouble 
retting what he was after. Well, I 
almost thought I was seeing things 


when I compared the finger prints of 
Miss Vickers with found in the 
Van 
bP 
“Queer,” drawled Dale, looking as 


those 


Sandt house. They tallied to a 
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if his mind were struggling with a par- 
ticularly knotty problem. 

“Well, not so queer as & might seem 
at first glance. We've guessed all 
along that The Picaroon was a wealthy 
person with lots of time on his or her 
hands, because that’s the only kind that 
would take up crime just for the fun 
of it. 

“Miss Vickers 
that she is suspected ?” 

“No, but she’s being watched every 
moment. The finger prints are evi 
derce enough, but we prefer to catch 
her red-handed. If we leave her alone, 
she will pull off another stunt befor 
long, and then we'll have her dead to 
rights.” 

Dale pulled thoughtfully at his cigar 

“Too bad!” he finally murmured. “I 
regret that the mystery of The Benev- 
olent Picaroon has been solved. Of 
course, I knew all along that you sus- 
pected me, though [ didn’t let on. It 
gave me a pleasant sensation. Now I 
shall have to look elsewhere for my 
daily thrill. The bill, waiter!” 


does not yet know 


IT. 


The two friends parted a block from 
the restaurant, but Dale did not pro- 
ceed to his home in the upper Forties. 
Instead, after making several mysteri- 
ous turns and detours, he found him- 
self shortly after dark outside a small, 
tumble-down dwelling on West Third 

The block dismal and 
dark, and nobody saw The 


oP ‘ee 
plainly but neatly furnished, 


Street. was 
him enter. 
interior, | 
suggested the abode of a scholarly man 
or one engaged in literary pursuits. 
As soon as he had made a light and 
pulled down the blinds, Dale stepped 
into a small room connected by a door 
i 


with the He was occupied 


there for some time, and when the door 
man who emerged was 


opened again the 
social 


not Martin Dale, 
favorite, but The 


tubman and 
benevolent Picaroon. 








The Picaroon 


The latter differed as sharply from 
Martin Dale as the residence in the 
upper Forties differed from the hovel 
on Third Street. He was an incon- 
spicuous, slightly stoop-shouldered man, 
with a mild and scholarly face and som- 
ber eyes, whose apparent near-sighted- 
ness was remedied by a pair of shell- 
rimmed _ glasses. The _ difference, 
though striking, was not due to dis- 
guise, of which there was very little, but 
rather to the ease and familiarity with 
which he had stepped into another per- 
sonality. 

“Early yet,” he mumbled after a 
glance at his watch. Even the voice 
and gestures, both carefully studied 
and practiced, were different from 
those of Martin Dale. 

He sat down. Since there no 
one to see him, he permitted himself a 
smile that seemed not quite in keeping 
with his assumed character. It was 
sly and a bit roguish. 

“My friend Summers will throw 
forty different kinds of fits in the morn- 
ing,” he told himself. 

He had done a great deal of thinking 
since he left Summers, What the cap- 
tain had told him had puzzled him pro- 
foundly, and it was puzzling him still. 
The previous evening The Picaroon 
had entered the Van Sandt house in 
his own incomparable way and 
tracted therefrom a choice collection of 
valuables, mostly jewelry and rare 
curios. They would be returned to 
their owner as soon as the newspapers 
should announce that Drexel van Sandt 
had made the required donation to the 
Society for the Protection of Animals, 


Was 


ex- 


but just at present they reposed in a 


ug hiding 
j 
| 


place in the little room 
1 The Picaroon had just 


this point there was nothing 

in the situation. It 

of many others in which The 

on had figured. What per- 
plexed him Esther Vickers’ en- 


1 
ne 


Was 


Was 
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trance into the affair. He had known 
her in a social way and admired her as 
one may admire a perfect cameo or the 
tang of a subtle perfume. She was a 
slight, vivacious creature with big, black 
eyes that made Dale, when he gazed 
into them, feel as if he were looking 
into an abyss. 

What had she been doing in the Van 
Sandt house? That she had been there 
could not be questioned, for the fact 
was amply proven by the finger prints 
Captain Summers had found. Her 
errand must have been of a highly se- 
cret nature, or she would not have 
chosen the untimely hour of two o’clock 
in the morning. The Picaroon had de- 
parted shortly after one, so the girl had 
probably entered a short time after 
ward. Aside from other mystifying 
phases of the matter, there was a re- 
markable coincidence in the fact that 
their visits should have been so close 
together. 

But The Picaroon was too practical- 
minded to waste time on impossible 
riddles. He had no doubt that Miss 
Vickers would be able to explain her 
movements in a satisfactory way if she 
should choose to do so. In the mean- 
time he did not intend that she should 
suffer inconvenience or 
on account of a misdeed of which he 
alone was guilty. It did not seem right, 
and besides it was contrary to 
Picaroon’s code of honor to let another 
person act as a protecting barrier be- 
tween himself and the law. The Pica- 
roon preferred to run all the risks and 
face all the dangers his exploits in- 
volved. 

He chuckled as he contemplated the 
plan he had evolved after leaving the 
captain. Summers had been a little 
too cock-sure; a humiliating lesson 
would do him good. 


would be discovered that The Picaroon 


embarrassment 


The 


In the morning it 


had executed another of his daring and 
ingenious coups, and it would give Cap 
tain Summers a well-earned jolt. Since 
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Esther Vickers was being closely 
watched and her movements constantly 
shadowed, it would be plain to any one 
that she could not have perpetrated the 
offense and that consequently she could 
not be The Benevolent Picaroon. 

The idea amused him hugely. In 
his imagination he pictured Summers’ 
discomfiture when he should learn that 
he had been mistaken. The probable 
result was that the captain’s suspicions 
would turn back to Martin Dale, but 
that did not worry The Picaroon. He 
liked Summers, despite the hostility to 
the police which his bitter experience 
of the past had engendered within him, 
but his liking for the man was no rea- 
son why he should spare him in his 
official capacity. 

He was almost ready for his night’s 
adventure. A case in his pocket con- 
tained a number of small, sharp-nosed 
tools that enabled him to make his 
amazing entrances and exits. A pistol, 
which he did not expect to use except 
in an acute emergency, reposed in his 
hip pocket. The only thing about 
which he was still in doubt was his des- 
tination. Whose house should he visit 
on this particular night? 

Hle pondered, and suddenly an in- 
spiration flashed across his mind. He 
would pay a second visit to the resi- 
dence of Drexel van Sandt. He loathed 
Van Sandt personally, as did nearly 
everybody who came in contact with 
him, but this was not his only reason. 
Miss Vickers, had been The 
Benevolent Picaroon, would not have 
been likely to enter the same house two 
would be 


she 


nights in succession, so it 
added proof that Captain Summers had 
made a mistake, And not only that, but 
there hu- 
miliation for the police to swallow in 
the circumstance that a 
mansion like Van Sandt’s 
robbed two nights running. 
Again he looked at his watch, decid- 
ing it was time to start. None who 


would be an extra morsel of 


pret ntious 


had 


been 


saw the drab, stooping figure with the 
precise walk and the rather ascetic fea- 
tures would have guessed that he was 
one of the cleverest rogues the police 
had ever matched their wits against. 

The Van Sandt mansion, a square 
four-story structure of white granulite, 
stood in majestic aloofness from. its 
neighbors. Facing the park, it occu- 
pied the major portion of a block. A 
few decades ago, before Van Sandt 
purchased it, the house had been a no- 
torious gambling palace in which men 
and women of wealth and leisure from 
all parts of the globe had staked for- 
tunes. 

With head bowed as if deep in 
thoughts, The Picaroon walked past 
the house. His eyes were everywhere, 
scanning the lawn, the ornate entrance, 
and the wide driveway running up to 
the porte-cochére. The windows were 
dark. He could see no signs of special 
vigilance, nor was it likely that any 
extra precautions had been taken as 
a result of the robbery the previous 
night. Burglars, like lightning, seldom 
strike twice in the same place. Prob- 
ably the inmates had retired, for it was 
well past midnight. The Picaroon hap- 
pened to know that Van Sandt was sole 
master of the house, for his invalid 
wife usually spent the summers in 
Maine and the winters in Florida. 

Again he walked past the house, 
making sure that no eyes were watch- 
ing him, and with an agile swing he 
gained the other side of the iron gate 
that obstructed the private driveway. 
Crouching keeping in the 
shadow of the hedge, he ran swiitly to- 
ward the extension formed by the sun 
parlor. There he paused and listened, 
but no disturbing sounds came. A leap 
enabled him to clutch the edge of the 
low another brisk maneuver 
landed him on top, and now he started 


low, and 


roof; 


crawling on hands and knees toward 
one of the windows that looked out 
over the roof of the sun parlor. Un- 
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like those on the lower floor, it was 
not protected by iron bars. 

A few deft turns and twists with 
one of his tools, and the fastenings 
yielded to his touch. The police, look- 
ing for clews in the morning, would 
know that only The Picaroon could 
have forced the window in that par- 
ticular manner, and that was precisely 
what he desired, Constantly on the 
alert against hidden wires, he stepped 
through. A moment of tense listening 
revealed no sound. His pocket torch 
played over floor and walls. He was in 
somebody’s bedroom; Drexel van 
Sandt’s own, he surmised. The owner 
of the house was probably having a 
gay night out with his friends. 

He picked up a few ornaments, 
trifling in size but evidently of great 
value, then stepped out in the hall and 
stole down the staircase. Turning to 
the right he entered the library, and 
ne of the first objects revealed by his 
torch was the safe. It still contained 
several articles of value, unless they 
had been removed during the day, for 
he had not exhausted its resources the 
night before. He knelt beside the safe 
and began to manipulate the knob, his 
finely sensitized ears keyed to detect 
the slightest click. As he had discov- 
ered twenty-four hours earlier, the safe 
was of an old-fashioned make and one 
of the few still remaining that could be 
opened by listening to the fall of the 
tumblers. 

It was an arduous and nerve-strain- 
ing task, but finally the door swung 
open. He put a few articles in his 
pocket, just enough to give the rob- 
bery a bona-fide appearance, then 
closed ‘the door and stepped to the 
library table. Finding pen and paper, 
and placing the electric torch beside 
him, he wrote: 


My Dear Mr. vAN Sanpt: I know you 
will pardon this second intrusion of mine 
with as good grace as without doubt you 
have already pardoned my first offense. I 
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saw several articles last night which I 
greatly admired but which the limitations of 
my pockets did not permit me to take along, 
and consequently a second visit was neces- 
sary. You are already familiar with the 
terms on which you may have your property 
returned to you. 
THE BENEVOLENT PICAROON. 

He blotted the writing carefully. 
The Picaroon wrote a hand so vastly 
different from Martin Dale’s that sev- 
eral experts-had failed to detect the 
faintest resemblance. His task was 
now finished, and there was nothing for 
him to do but go back to the house on 
Third Street and shed his temporary 
identity. Torch in hand, he moved si- 
lently toward the door, meaning to 
leave the house the way he had entered. 

All at once he stopped short. The 
faintest of sounds—it might have been 


nothing but a quick breath—had 
reached his keen ears. In an instant 


every nerve in his body was quivering 
alertness. His eyes darted about the 
room while his right hand clutched the 
butt of his pistol. 

Once more a breath went vibrating 
through the tense silence. In the same 
instant a queer impression eame over 
him. He felt that a pair of eyes was 
looking at him—a pair of big, fright- 
ened eyes that seemed to pierce the sur- 
rounding gloom. 

Again his eyes swept the room, and 
now he saw what it was. Among the 
shadows in the doorway stood a 
woman. Instantly releasing his hold on 
the pistol, The Picaroon stepped for- 
ward. He caught a glimpse of a white 
face shaded by a wide-brimmed hat. 
A mutter of astonishment escaped him. 

The woman was Esther Vickers. 


iil. 


“You!” he exclaimed; coming a few 
steps nearer to where she stood. After 
what he had been told by Captain Sum- 
mers, she was the last person he had 
expected to find in this particular place. 
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“Stop, or I shoot!” she warned in 
hushed tones, and suddenly The Pica- 
roon saw that she was pointing a pistol 
at him. 

Her words, as well as the gesture 
that accompanied them, seemed so the- 
atrical that he smiled. Despite her 
warning, he kept coming forward until 
he stood directly in front of her. With 
a swift but gentle motion he took the 
weapon from her hand. She stared at 
him in wide-eyed astonishment, 

“Here again, Miss Vickers?” he in- 
quired in incredulous tones, as if doubt- 
ful that it could really be she. For an 
instant he turned his torch full on her 
face, and he saw he had not been mis- 
taken. 

“You know me?” she breathed, sur- 
veying him in the meager light of the 
electric flash. He had no fear she 
would recognize him, for though she 
had met Martin Dale on several occa- 
sions, this was her first encounter with 
The Picaroon. 

“Yes,” he said. “I also know that 
you were here last night. Please don’t 
deny it, for this is no time to waste 
words. The police have had you 
watched all day, and doubtless you 
were followed here to-night. They may 
break in on us any moment.” 

He watched her admiringly as he 
spoke. ler face grew tense under the 
brim of the becoming blue hat she wore, 
and her lips tightened a little. Standing 
there, her slight figure draped in a gray 
cape, she made him think of an adven- 
turous little mouse. As yet she did not 
seem to realize that she had walked into 
a trap. 

“Who are you?” she inquired. “And 
how do you happen to know so much 
? Are you a—detective? 


yd. 


about me? Ss 


“Goodness ni 
“Then 
“I fear we shall have to postpone the 
explanations till another Miss 
Vickers. I don’t know what brings you 
here two nights in succession, and I 


” 


how _ 


time, 


don’t care. I do know that the police 
found your finger prints about the place 
this morning, and that you are in a 
big fix. If you will permit me, I shall 
try and assist you out of here. How 
long have you been in the house ?” 

“T just came,” she announced. 

The Picaroon breathed a little more 
freely. The police would likely wait a 
few minutes before entering. Being 
anxious to catch her red-handed, as 
Captain Summers had put it, they 
would probably allow her time to 
gather a few valuables. Their situation 
was critical, but they would have a few 
precious moments in which to make 
their escape. 

He looked at her while these 
thoughts flashed through his mind. The 
realization of danger seemed to have 
quickened her spirits. Her big, deep 
eyes, which on former occasions had 
been full of laughter and the fires of 
youth, were grave and determined now. 
Her step, as she moved to the window 
and looked out, was firm and elastic. 

Another moment or two he waited, 
trying to think what would be the safest 
way of escape, and then a little gasp 
sounded. He looked up quickly. The 
girl stood at the table, staring down 
at the note he had written just before 
her entrance. Suddenly she raised her 
eyes. 

“You—you are The Benevolent Pica- 
roon!” she stammered., 

She frishtened nor 
Smiling, 


seemed neither 
scandalized, but only startled. 
he walked up to her and, taking her 
arm, started to lead her toward the 
door. 

“We won't discuss that point just 
he said gently. “T 
that matters at present is that the police 


are firmly convinced that you are The 


”» 
now, 


he only thing 
h 


“How ridicu- 
lous !’’ 

“Of course it’s ridiculous, but that 
the danger. Anyway, 


deesn’t lesser 
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you can’t expect to prowl around peo- 
ple’s houses at night without attracting 
suspicion to yourself. This way.” 

He pocketed his torch, and they 
started up the stairs, the girl’s hand 
resting confidingly in his own. He 
felt a rare thrill at the thought that she 
seemed to trust him even though she 
knew that he was The Picaroon. They 
gained the landing, and soon they were 
at the window through which he had 
entered the house an hour or so earlier, 

“Wait,” he whispered. 

He opened the window and crawled 
out on the roof of the sun parlor. His 
glance swept the shadows on the ground 
below. In a moment he had detected a 
dim figure standing with his back to the 
wall. Had he been alone, The Picaroon 
would have grappled with him without 
hesitation, but the girl complicated the 
situation. 

He crawled back to the window, cud- 
geling his wits to find a way out. No 
doubt the house was watched from 
every side. Captain Summers could be 
depended upon to take every precau- 
tion, For a long time he had chafed 
under The Picaroon’s taunts, and he 
would take no chances, An idea oe- 
curred to him as he stepped through the 
window. 

“How did you get in?” he whispered. 
“We might be able to get out the same 
way. I’m afraid it’s our only hope.” 

“There’s a small basement window 
on the south side of the house,” she 
whispered back. “It’s so small that a 
person of—of ordinary size couldn’t 
get through.” She laughed a little. “I 
discovered by accident that the iron 
bars had become loosened. Evidently 
nobody expected a burglar to get in that 
Way, so they didn’t take the trouble to 
make repairs.” 
1 me to it,” he directed. 
ut what about you? The window 


” 


“Lea 
‘| 


isn’t big enough for you 
“No arguments,” he interrupted 
sternly. 
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Unwillingly she obeyed. Again they 
descended the stairs. The door bell 
pealed loudly as they turned down the 
flight leading to the basement. The 
Picaroon, now and then flashing his 
torch, set his jaw grimly. Evidently 
the police had decided that they had 
waited long enough to catch Miss Vick- 
ers with the evidence. In a few mo- 
ments the servants would be aroused, 
and then, with the house surrounded, 
their escape would be cut off completely. 

“Hurry!” he whispered. 

They hastened down a long basement 
corridor. Again a long, sharp peal 
sounded at the front door. Already 
The Picaroon’s acute senses detected 
sounds of movements in the upper part 
of the house. 

A dim patch of light at the end of 
the hall indicated the presence of a win- 
dow. As the girl had said, it was so 
small that no full-grown person could 
crawl through, and The Picaroon im- 
agined that even Miss Vickers would 
find it a tight squeeze. 

“Quick now!” he whispered tensely. 
His keen ears caught sounds of foot- 
steps on the floor above. Apparently 
the police were already inside the house. 

The girl found his hand and held it 
for a moment. As _ their fingers 
touched, he noticed that hers were cold. 
He perceived an odd tension about her 
slight figure 

“T don’t think I ought to leave,” she 
said in low tones. “Not till I have 
found what—what I came for.” 

“Nonsense! The police——” 

“Perhaps they will help me. It may 
not yet be too late.” 

“Help you?’ He could not resist 
the temptation to laugh. “Why, the 
police won’t do a thing but pack you 
off to jail.” 

“Maybe you are right. If I told 
them why I am here, they probably 
wouldn’t believe me, and in the mean- 
time——” 

“Hurry!” commanded The Picaroon 
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impatiently. The footsteps on the floor 
above were now quite distinct. Evi- 
dently the police were making a sys- 
tematic search of the house. 

“All right,” she whispered submis- 
sively. “I suppose it wouldn’t do for 
me to be found here. It might spoil 
everything.” She paused a moment be- 
fore she turned again to the window. 
“If we should ever meet again, your 
secret will be safe with me, Mr, Pica- 
roon.” 

He started to assist her through the 
window, but suddenly he drew her 
back. A shadow crossed the graveled 
ground outside. It halted a few paces 
from the opening. 

“Too late!” he muttered grittily. His 
mind worked quickly. They would 
be hopelessly cornered if the police 
should find them there. He took her 
hand and started to lead her back to 
the stairs. His brain conceived and dis- 
carded one wild idea after another. Of 
a sudden he stopped short and.pressed 
the girl against the wall. 

“Quiet!” he whispered. 

Some one was coming down the base- 
ment stairs at great speed. The Pica- 
roon’s hand, fumbling along the wall, 
found a door. He opened it and drew 
the girl with him inside the room, then 
closed the door noiselessly. The man 
who had come down the stairs ran past 
them. Tor the moment they were safe. 
Cautiously The Picaroon plied his 
torch. Evidently they were in one of 
the rooms. He the 
door listening. Approaching footsteps 
told him that the man who had passed 
a moment ago was coming back. 

“Step aside!” he told the girl. 

The footsteps stopped directly out- 
side the door. The Picaroon flexed his 
muscles for a spring. The door came 
open, and he hurled himself upon the 
man who entered f 
wiry build, but the sudden attack took 
him by surprise, and a well-aimed blow 


from The Picaroon’s fist stunned him. 


storage stood at 
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In a few moments, with Miss Vick- 
ers’ assistance, and some rope he had 
brought in case such a situation should 
arise, he had bound the man’s wrists 
and ankles. Two large handkerchiefs 
proved an effective gag, and once more 
The Picaroon breathed more freely. 
Distant sounds told that the other 
searchers were busy in the upper parts 
of the house. 

“T wonder if Mr. van Sandt is in,” 
whispered the girl. 

“His bedroom was unoccupied a 
while ago,” remarked The Picaroon, 
having noticed that she had pronounced 
Van Sandt’s name in tones of dread and 
loathing. “Probably he’s making a 
night of it.” 

“He’s been out every night for a 
week.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because I’ve been here seven—no 
eight—nights in succession. Father 
and mother would be horrified if they 
knew. They haven’t the faintest sus- 
picion but that I am safe in bed and 
sound asleep.” 

“Oh!’ murmured The  Picaroon. 
The girl’s statement perplexed him 
still more, but the coincidence of both 
of them having visited the Van Sandt 
house the previous night no longer 
seemed so pointed. “You’re a regular 
little night owl, Miss Vickers. No 
wonder this place holds an attraction 
for you. Having once been a notor* 
ous gambling palace, it has romantic a¥ 
sociations. 

“That isn’t it.” Her voice quavered 4 
trifle. “I’m looking for some one.” 

“Indeed?” ; 

“T don’t know why it is, Mr. Pica- 
roon, but I feel I can trust you—in 
spite of your dreadful name. About 


ten days ago Donald Vance disappeared 


%? 


quite mysteriously 

aS Donald 
Picaroon was talking merely to keep 
the girl’s mind off their predicament. 


ind who is Vance?” The 
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At present there was nothing they could 
do. 

“A young man whom I expect to 
marry some day,” she told him, speak- 
ing with a frankness that appealed to 


him. ‘Incidentally he is Mr. van 
Sandt’s private secretary.” 
“I see.” The Picacoon smiled. In- 


tuitively he knew that Vance must be 
an excellent young man, though at 
present only a private secretary, or he 
would not have been able to win the 
heart of a girl like Esther Vickers. 
“What became of him?” 

“Ostensibly he is traveling abroad on 
a secret mission for his employer, 
That is the report Van Sandt has given 
out, but | happen to know it isn’t true. 
Don took me into his confidence about 
a lot of things. I know that on Mon- 
day night of last week he went to Van 
Sandt’s house—and he did not come 
out.” 

“I know Van Sandt is a liar,” mut- 
tered The Picaroon, “though that’s only 
one of his minor accomplishments. I 
think that blackguard would stoop to 
anything. Are you sure Mr. Vance 
came here a week ago Monday night?” 

“Almost positive. I know he did not 
go abroad, for he would have told me. 
I also know he had an appointment 
with Van Sandt at his house that eve- 
ning. Don would not disappear volun- 
tarily without communicating with me. 
I fear something dreadful has hap- 
pened to him?” 

“Why ?” 

“Don intimated certain things to me. 
He was about to leave Van Sandt’s 
employment. By mere accident he had 
discovered that Van Sandt was engaged 
in a gigantic swindle—a deal involving 
several millions. Wan Sandt knew that 
Don had the facts in hés possession, and 
consequently he was afraid of him. If 
he should be exposed before the deal 
was consummated, he would be 
tuined. Of course, in his talks with 
me Don only hinted at those things.” 
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“And your woman’s intuition sup- 
plied the rest,” observed The Picaroon 
grimly. “Then your idea is that Van 
Sandt has hidden the young chap in 
the house.” 

“Yes, either that, or She was 
standing quite close to him, and he no- 
ticed that she shuddered. 

“But why didn’t you 
police ?” 

“IT didn’t dare. From what little Don 
told me of Van Sandt, I knew he is a 
terrible man. If he knew that the 
police were looking for Don, Van Sandt 
might kill him, if he hadn’t.already done 
so. I’ve had two private detectives 
on the case, but they haven’t been able 
to learn anything.” 

“And so you are playing detective 
yourself. You're a brick, Miss Vick- 
ers. You were quite right, too. Van 
Sandt might easily harm the young fel- 
low before the police could find him. 
He would have ample motive for dras- 
tic action, since millions are at stake 
in the deal, and Van Sandt isn’t the 
kind of man that’s hampered by a con- 
science. Afterward, with the money 
safe in his possession, he could skip 
the country. But haven’t you any 
friends who could have helped you?” 

“T didn’t dare stir up things too 
much. Van Sandt might—— What 
was that?” 

The Picaroon held the door open a 
crack. A step sounded on the stairs. 
Some one was passing down the hall to- 
ward the little window in the rear. In 
a few moments he would be back, and 
then the girl and The Picaroon would 
no longer be safe in their temporary 
refuge. He opened the door wide and 
looked out. 

“Captain Summers!” he whispered 
as he descried the stubby figure in the 
light of the flash light the captain was 
carrying. For the moment Summers 
was facing the window. The Pica- 
roon seized the girl’s arm, and they 
tiptoed toward the other end of the hall. 
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They were moving in darkness, and for 
the time being there was no danger the 
captain would see them. Summers 
seeined to be examining the window in 
the rear, probably noticing that the 
iron bars had been tampered with, but 
he might turn any moment. 

The Picaroon found a door, and in 
an instant he had pushed the girl in 
ahead of him. The room was larger 
than the other, and the door, which had 
a massive and substantial appearance, 
was equipped with a good lock. The 
Picaroon turned the key, but he knew 
that he was only postponing the in- 
evitable. Their capture seemed a fore- 
gone conclusion. He had been in many 
critical situations in the past, but this 
was the first time he had felt actual 
despair. 

Quickly he scanned the situation. 
Perhaps the safest way would be for 
Miss Vickers to walk up to Captain 
Summers and make a frank statement. 
The captain was fair-minded, he knew, 
and would give her story due consid- 
eration. Yet, in view of the evidence, 
it was doubtful if Summers would be- 
lieve her. He would readily do so if 
Vance should be found in the house, 
for that would be ample corroboration 
of Miss Vickers’ explanation, but the 
possibility of the young man_ being 
found in the Van Sandt residence 
seemed a very remote hope to The 
Picaroon. If Drexel had hidden him, 
he had no doubt concealed him in a 
safe place. It was also possible that 
Vance had been murdered, in which 
event his fate would remain an un- 
solved mystery. 

The upshot of The Picaroon’s reflec- 
tions was that, as a last resort, he 
would go to Captain Summers and, un- 
masking himself, make a full confes- 
sion of his own part in the affair. He 
realized that that would mean the end 
of The Picaroon’s rollicking career. It 
was also possible that the captain would 
refuse to believe him, thinking that he 


was actuated by chivalry and was 
merely shielding Miss Vickers, but he 
thought he knew how to make his 
statement convincing. 

Footsteps were approaching the door, 
and he knew that they had come to an- 
other ticklish pass. Luckily the door 
was of strong msterial and would re- 
sist assault for some time, yet their ul- 
timate capture was only a question of 
minutes. 

Drawing the girl with him, he fum- 
bled along the wall. The footsteps had 
now reached the door, and a hand was 
placed on the knob. The Picaroon, 
holding the girl with one hand and 
searching the wall with the other, re- 
treated farther into the room. The 
doorknob rattled noisily, and loud 
shouting penetrated the massive wood. 
The Picaroon recognized Captain Sum- 
mers’ voice, and he knew that in a few 
moments others would rush to his as- 
sistance. 

His hand was still fumbling along 
the wall. There might be another door 
somewhere, and it would give them at 
least a temporary respite. The wood 
felt peculiar to his highly sensitized 
touch, and a vague impulse prompted 
him to test his knuckles against it. The 
result was a hollow sound that drew a 
muttered exclamation from his lips. 

The door creaked and _ groaned. 
Some one on the outside was hurling 
his weight against it. Again The Pica- 
roon rapped his knuckles against the 
wall, and once more there came that 
dull, hollow sound. Excitedly he drew 
his electric torch from his pocket, but 
the narrow gleam revealed nothing but 
a blank expanse of wall. 

The Picaroon’s mind worked with 
the speed of lightning while Miss Vick- 
ers regarded him perplexedly. Time 
and again a heavy form was flung 
against the door, and each time the 
wood responded with an ominous 
crack. If it resisted much longer, The 
Picaroon was well aware, the men on 
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the outside would batter it down with 
axes. 

He stared fixedly at the wall. The 
hollow sounds had convinced him there 
was a hidden compartment of some 
kind on the other side. Having once 
been a gambling resort and subjected 
to frequent raids, the house was prob- 
ably provided with secret exits. The 
Picaroon knew that many gaming 
places were equipped with such conven- 
iences. Somewhere there was prob- 
ably a hidden spring or lever which at 
atouch would reveal a sliding panel. 

The idea spurred his mind to fever- 
ish activity. While the girl stared at 
him in amazement, his fingers glided 
swiftly over the wall. Now and then 
he pressed firmly, and occasionally he 
gave the wood a vigorous tap. The 
hubbub outside the door grew louder, 
and sharp, crashing sounds told him 
the door was being attacked with axes. 
Any moment it might give, and then 
the police would swoop down upon 
them. 

He was down on his knees now, his 
nimble fingers searching the floor 
next to the wall. A splintering sound 
told that one of the axes had penetrated 
the wood. Suddenly a murmur of ela- 
tion escaped The Picaroon. In a cor- 
ner of the floor, so securely hidden that 
only his highly sensitized touch could 
have located it, was a slight protuber- 
ance. He pressed down on it, and the 
response was a gentle, whirring sound. 
He leaped to his feet as a narrow por- 
tion of the wall slid back. 

With a din and a crash a section of 
the door collapsed. The Picaroon was 
about to push the girl through the 
opening in the wall, but in the next 
instant he drew back with a start and 
agasp. A face appeared in the aper- 
ture—a drawn, haggard face with 
wildly staring eyes. 

“Don!” exclaimed the girl, throwing 
herself into the out-reached arms of the 
shivering man standing in the openng. 


The Picaroon heaved a sight of pro- 
found relief. He darted into a dark 
corner of the room just as a hand 
reached through the break in the door 
and turned the key. He flexed his mus- 
cles for swift action. Several men 
tumbled into the room, led by Captain 
Summers. Then they stopped abruptly 
and stared in amazement at the strange 
sight that confronted them. 

Silent as a shadow The Picaroon tip- 
toed around their backs and out 
through the broken door. 

“The little queen is safe,” he mur- 
mured as he glided swiftly down the 
hall, “and The Picaroon can _ take 
care of himself!” 


IV. 
Martin Dale and Captain Summers 


were lunching together at noon the fol- 
lowing day. Dale, looking cool in his 


summery attire, seemed in excellent 
spirits. 
“Then you’re thoroughly convinced 


that Miss Vickers isn’t The Benevolent 
Picaroon?” he inquired. 

“Of course. I was dead wrong,” ad- 
mitted the captain with a frankness 
that was one of his likable points. 
“And.Van Sandt was almost as good a 
catch as The Picaroon would have been. 
I wrung a complete confession from 
him this morning. With what Miss 
Vickers and young Vance told us, and 
the fact that Vance was found in Van 
Sandt’s house, there was nothing for 
him to do but come clean. Seems he 
meant to kill the young fellow, but 
couldn’t quite make up his mind to do 
it, and his purpose was served almost 
as well by keeping him under cover 
till the big deal was pulled off and Van 
Sandt could skip the country.” 

“And what about The Picaroon?” 
inquired Dale with a sly twinkle in his 
eye. 

“The rascal was in the Van Sandt 
house last night again,” declared Sum- 
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mers, looking a bit diffidently at his 
plate. “He left the usual note on the 
library table and, now that I come to 
think of it, I had a vague impression 
of seeing somebody sneak out behind 
my back just after we broke into that 
room in the basement. I was too flab- 
bergasted to have eyes for anything but 
the girl and the young fellow. The 
rascal has his nerve, robbing the same 


now that Miss Vickers is no longer un- 
der suspicion, I suppose you are once 
more giving a good share of your at- 
tention to me?” 

“You can just bet Iam.” There was 
a queer, baffled look on the captain’s 
face as he looked up at Dale. “And 
one of these days 2 

“Don’t make rash statements, cap- 
tain,” interrupted Dale good-humored- 


house two nights in succession.” ly. “You know that you haven’t got 

“His nerve seems to be one of The _ the tiniest shred of proof. What do 
Picaroon’s strong points,” remarked you think of Miss Vickers? Bully girl, 
Dale casually. “By the way, captain, eh?” 


sR 
STRANGE ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSSES 


UR files are crowded with records of strange accidents which have been 

responsible for our having to make good the losses suffered by some of our 
patrons,” the president of a big bonding company said recently. 

“For instance, a middle Western bank was requested by telegraph to send 
five hundred dollars down to the railroad station to meet one of its wealthy 
depositors who was passing through the town. A clerk was dispatched to the 
station with detailed instructions and five one-hundred-dollar bills. While waiting 
for the train he playfully tossed the bills in the air. A breeze caught them and 
swept them along the platform. A hog, grubbing along the railroad track, sniffed 
the money and swallowed it. 

“The frantic clerk sought out the farmer owning the hog and bought it, 
hoping to rescue fragments that the treasury department in Washington might 
recognize and redeem, but when he had butchered the hog the animal’s digestive 
processes had ruined the bills, an@l the surety company was called on to pay the 
bank’s losses. 

“Another case was that of a young teller in an old, established bank. One 
day he missed four one-thousand-dollar bills from his cage. He hunted high and 
low, checked and rechecked his figures, but the discrepancy remained. He went 
to the president of the bank, told him of the loss, and asked for time in which 
to locate the missing money. 

“The president assumed immediately that the young man was guilty of theft. 
He threatened him with imprisonment unless he made restitution or called upon 
his friends or relatives to make the four thousand dollars good. The young man 
told the president sorrowfully that he had no friends or relatives who could give 
him so much money, and finally, after news of the affair had circulated throughout 
the town, the teller was discharged. The stain on his reputation made it difficult 
for him to get work in the vicinity. None of the other banks would hire him, 
and finally he was compelled to do manual labor. 

“Ten years later the bank decided to remodel its interior. Behind a loose 
mahogany panel in the rear wall of the teller’s cage workmen found the missing 
four one-thousand-dollar bills. The teller, who had lost his job and his reputation 
because of the dilapidated condition of the bank’s interior, brought suit for defama- 
tion of character and received considerably more than the missing four thousand 
dollars.” 
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Another Simon Trapp Story 
4 Roy W. Hinds 


Author of ‘‘Where They Make ’Em,’’ etc. 


IMON TRAPP, having given 
S instructions concisely and 

very much to the point, fas- 

tened his gaze attentively upon 
the melancholy visage of his protégé, 
“Puggie” Rooks—called “Puggie” be- 
cause of a consuming passion for the 
lore of the prize ring. Puggie’s face 
twisted into a wry grimace and then 
lengthened gravely. 

“I s’pose it’s the costume part again,” 
he ventured. 

The old Broome Street pawnbroker 
wagged his head. 

“If you should want to call it that 
—that’s what it is,” he agreed. “Why 
should you be so concerned ?” 

“I hate it!” 

“You hate it? Why? Never have 
you had trouble when I put you in a 
black frock coat and black trousers, and 
black fedora, with necktie to match.” 
A smile crept over his face, as though 
he wished to revive the drooping spirits 
of Mr. Rooks by flattery. “A fine young 
reformer you look when you get it all 
on,” he pursued. ‘Never have I seen 
such a fine young man—so solemn—as 
Puggie Rooks, when he wants to be. 
Some day we should fix up something 
nice for you, Puggie; something that 
you can do as a nice young, straight- 
laced reformer. How would you like 
that—eh? Maybe you should get your 
fingers in a big bunch of money.” He 
tubbed his hands softly and grinned. 
“I tell you the truth when I say that 
some fine old gentleman is going to see 


you one of these days—some fine, rich 
old gentleman—and take a fancy to you. 
And then you should have a chance for 
yourself. Ain't that nice, eh? Just 
think what you should take away from 
that rich old gentleman!” 

But Puggie’s spirits 
freshen. 

“Don’t nobody but welfare workers 
ever visit that—that place up there?’ 
he demanded. “Why can’t I go dressed 
up like I am? It’s bad enough to go 
up there, let alone dressin’ up in them 
stiff clothes.” 

Mr. Trapp had but little patience with 
the whimsicalities of Puggie Rooks, and 
he thought it time now to shut further 
argument. 

“T told you what you should do,” he 
said snappily. “I’m making it the safest 
for you that I can. It’s the easiest for 
you to get in dressed like I told you to 
—and that’s the way you shall go.” 

“T don’t see why it’s the easiest,” Pug- 
gie remonstrated. 

The old man’s eyes narrowed, and he 
rejoined brutally: “You couldn’t get 
in no place with that face of yours— 
it’s too suspicious. But the clothes, and 
the spectacles to set them off, make you 
look respectable—and that’s how you 
should look for this job.” 

“Some day,” Puggie returned discon- 
solately, “I’m goin’ to get in that place 
without no disguise on, and I'll do my 
changin’ of clothes after I get in.” 

“That’s what you’re coming to,” Si- 
mon Trapp admitted, “if you follow 


refused to 
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your own ideas. It’s me that’s kept you 
out of that place this long—by making 
you do things right—and that’s all the 
thanks I get for it I ain’t going to live 
forever, and then you will wish you had 
me to give you advice.” 

Puggie Rooks reluctantly set about 
the task of transforming his somewhat 
forbidding figure into something more 
respectable. In a few minutes he stood 
before Simon Trapp with his raiment 
completely rearranged. Puggie detested 
his role, but he did his best, seeing that 
protest was unavailing. Mr. Trapp 
spoke the truth. The somber black 
suit, necktie, and hat, its gloom relieved 
only by a patch of white shirt front and 
collar and the owlish spectacles, lifted 
him into something quite decent looking. 

He adjusted the black fedora and 
picked up a paper-wrapped bundle from 
the table in the living quarters in the 
rear of the pawnshop. 

Mr. Trapp surveyed him approvingly. 

“It’s just like I said,” he declared 
cheerfully. “Nobody in the world 
would say you was anything but a nice 
young reformer and weifare worker.” 

“Or an undertaker,” Puggie put in. 

“Well,” the pawnbroker conceded, 
“maybe they might take you for an un- 
dertaker—but that’s all right. Anyway, 
there ain’t nobody will take you for what 
you are—and that’s the main thing.” 

Puggie picked up three one-dollar 
bills which Mr. Trapp had laid out for 
him on the table. He fingered the money 
contemptuously, 

“Three dollars,” he said. 
much to——” 

“That’s enough!” the old man inter- 
“All the time you want 
money. Too money is a 
for young men like you when 
they’re on a job. Three 
Sut you should have 


“That ain’t 


rupted sharply. 


more much 


bad thing 
dollars is 
plenty. more if 
you do the job right. started 
—and remember every word I told you 
a little while ago.” 

Whereupon Puggie Rooks, hugging 


Come, get 
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the bundle close ‘to his side, departed 
from the gloomy establishment of Si- 
mon Trapp in Broome Street. He went 
to the Grand Central terminal, from 
which point a train soon set him down 
near the big prison upriver. He made 
his way to the gate which he, in com- 
mon with his ilk, dreaded so intensely. 

Puggie Rooks confronted the guard 
with his most sanctimonious manner. 
Puggie was something of an actor, and 
a certain timidity, induced, perhaps, by 
the grim suggestion of his surroundings, 
fitted him snugly into the role of the 
day. He chose his words slowly and de- 
liberately, and achieved a diction in 
which no shred of his natural idiom 
remained. 

“T wish to see the warden, if you 
please, sir,” he began. 

The guard gazed askance. 
the type. 

“Are you a visitor?” he inquired. 

“In a way—yes.” 

“Come to see some prisoner or just 
to see the prison?” 

“No particular prisoner, sir. I came 
to see them all, if the warden will be 
so kind.” 

The guard surveyed Puggie’s bundle. 

“What you got there?” he asked. 

Puggie replied straightforwardly: “I 
wish to distribute among the prisoners 
a few tracts of my own preparation. I 
am interested in the misfortunes of hu- 
manity, and thought I might sow a few 
seeds of righteousness among the un- 
fortunates here.” 

The guard grumbled under his breath 
and did his best not to appear sour and 
grudging. There was no denying ad- 
mission to these “cranks,’”’ as he called 
them—though he could not bring him- 
self to be cordial to what he termed a 
nuisance. 

“The warden is a busy man,” he said. 

Pugvie Rooks recalled the detailed in- 
structions of Simon Trapp. 

“IT don’t think he is too busy to see 
me,” he returned firmly. “I shall dis 


He knew 
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turb him but a few minutes—just long 
enough to obtain permission to distrib- 
ute my tracts. I’m quite sure the war- 
den will receive me. He is a very right- 
eous man, and no doubt he will welcome 
me.” 

The guard dangled his keys and very 
slowly unlocked and swung open the 
barred gate. Presently Puggie Rooks 
was ushered into the warden’s office. 

He unwrapped the bundle, which 
consisted of a stack of printed folders 
—four diminutive pages of printed mat- 
ter. He handed one of the tracts to the 
warden. The warden read the message 
of hope and cheer and the adjurations 
therein, and found nothing but the 
stereotyped plea which in one form or 
another came to the prisoners at inter- 
vals—from societies and individuals. 
The message pointed out, quite force- 
fully, the joys of morality and the pen- 
alties of immorality. The warden was 
extremely bored, but he was polite and 
tolerant. His visitor meant well, and 
there was due him the respect accorded 
conscientious effort. 

“I shall be glad to have these dis- 
tributed for you,” the warden assured 
Puggie. “Your name, I suppose, is Paul 
Johns—printed here?” 

“Yes, sir,” Puggie replied, “I am 
Paul Johns.” He hesitated uncertainly, 
and presently resumed: “It was my 
idea to distribute the tracts myself, if 
it wouldn’t interfere seriously with your 
routine.”  Puggie detected a slight 
frown gathering on the warden’s brow. 
“A friend,” he hastened on, “told me 
that that is often done, when the men 
are marching into or out of the mess 
hall. It is hardly noon yet—and I hoped 
to be permitted to distribute my tracts 
some time during the dinner hour. I 
should like to get closer to these unfor- 
tunate men, sir; it Seems so impersonal 
Just to leave a bundle. I have a very 
deep interest in them, sir, and I sheuld 
like to meet them closely—even for so 
short a period.” 
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“Well,” the warden consented, “I 
think I can arrange that. It will hardly 
be convenient for you to address them 
on such short notice, you see, but 44 

“IT am not prepared to make an ad- 
dress,” Puggie assured him. “I wish 
merely to distribute my tracts.” 

The warden was relieved. Most visi- 
tors of his apparent type were forever 
asking a chance to expound their views 
verbally—and some of them had no 
idea of a fitting time to stop. 

“T shall arrange it,” the warden prom- 
ised. 

So it came about that Puggie Rooks, 
emissary of the scheming Simon Trapp, 
stood beside a small table at the entrance 
of the mess hall and, as the weary pro- 
cession of prisoners filed out from din- 
ner, handed each man a copy of the 
folder. A guard, acting as an escort, 
stood at Puggie’s side, but this did not 
worry the young man. 

3ut something else did. 

The prisoners, bored, took the tracts 
as a matter of course. A few, perhaps, 
would read them. 

More than four hundred prisoners 
had filed by Puggie Rooks and his sol- 
emn garb when his alert gaze detected 
the object of his visit, a dozen steps 
away. The oncoming prisoner was 
“Duck” Bishop, who at the moment felt 
very much oppressed by the six years 
and few weeks he had yet to “do” in 
that place. 

Mr. Bishop gazed indifferently upon 
the figure at the table—gazed indiffer- 
ently until he caught the owlish gleam 
of Puggie Rooks’ eyes through the 
lenses of the spectacles. He knew Pug- 
gie Rooks, and, far better, he knew Si- 
mon Trapp. 

Duck Bishop knew that Puggie Rooks 
was an agent of Simon Trapp, and he 
knew that Simon Trapp specialized at 
times in getting men out of prison. Be- 
sides being a broker in crime and crimi- 
nals, Simon Trapp was a “mum.” A 
mum is so called because he works si- 
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lently and by the underground route to 
- get a man out after the “mouthpiece,” 
the lawyer, has failed. 

In an instant the prisoner got a sig- 
nal from the eyes of Puggie Rooks that 
he, Duck Bishop, was the particular 
object of the visit—and perhaps no one 
but Mr. Bishop can explain how great 
was the thrill that came with this knowl- 
edge. The aching six years seemed to 
drop from his shoulders. Here was 
hope, where a moment before had been 
nothing but despair. Hope was yet 
only a glimmer, but it was hope—hope 
reposed in Simon Trapp, and Simon 
Trapp was known as a man who had 
succeeded in the delicate tasks to which 
he set his hand. 

The prisoner hardly had time to think 
before he found himseif receiving from 
the hand of Puggie Rooks a printed 
folder—a simple thing of four printed 
pages. 

At the moment he did not know that 
the folder came from Puggie’s coat 
pocket and not from the stack that lay 
before him and the guard on the table. 
The guard didn’t know it, either. It 
looked exactly like the other folders 
which were being handed out by the 
hundred. It had the same blackface- 
type headings, and the body was printed 
in exactly the same style of type. 

Only by reading would it be discov- 
ered that one paragraph was differently 
worded than the other folders—and it 
was to get that one paragraph to Duck 
Bishop that Simon Trapp had arranged 
this elaborate scheme. His _ private 
printer, who sometimes lent himself to 
shady practices, had made the thing pos- 
sible. There is more money, sometimes, 
in work of that kind than in more hon- 
orable tasks. 

Puggie Rooks sighed happily, after 
he had pressed the hand of Duck 
Bishop -while delivering the 
folder. His mission was accomplished. 

He had now merely to pass out fold- 
ers to the remaining prisoners, but that 


special 
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was routine. The chance of his not 
finding Duck Bishop in the line had 
passed. There always is a possibility 
of a prisoner being sick and in the hos- 
pital or cell house for the day—or per- 
haps doing penance in a dark cell for 
an infraction of rules, in which event 
Puggie’s mission could not have suc- 
ceeded, 

The young man saw Duck Bishop 
glance carelessly at the topmost page 
of the folder. He saw him fold it and 
casually tuck it into a pocket—but Pug- 
gie Rooks knew that the action was far 
from casual. He knew that the pris- 
oner would, above everything he had, 
treasure that printed tract until he had 
opportunity to absorb every word in it. 

Puggie soon made his way back to the 
city and happily reported to Simon 
Trapp. Mr, Trapp was so overcome 
by gratitude that he gave Pugvie the 
remainder of the day to himself and 
money enough to buy a ringside seat at 
an East Side prize fight that night. 

In his cell, at the close of the day, 
Duck Bishop perhaps got more comfort 
out of his printed tract than any other 
prisoner in that vast colony of misery 
got from the folders handed out by Pug- 
gie Rooks. Mr. Bishop’s tract was like 
the others until it came to the third para- 
graph on the second page, which, folded, 
brought the significant words inside the 
tract. That particular paragraph read: 

On the eighteenth an automobile will be 
waiting for you at the “three oaks,” two 
miles east. You know the place. The ma- 
chine will be there from eight at night till 
daylight. Why don’t you hide out about 
three days before, and drop over the wall 
the night of the eighteenth. You will have 
no trouble hiding in the bakery. Things 
have been fixed for you with parties there. 
The automobile will get you away in jig 
time. Good luck. 

Mr. Bishop read and reread that para 
His alert brain absorbed every 
word of it. He memorized it sufficiently 
for his purposes. Then, for the benefit 
of his unsuspecting cell mate, he tore 


| 
graph. 
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up the tract with a great show of dis- 
gust. But he was far from disgusted. 

The adventure was not without its 
hazards, but Duck Bishop passed 
through them safely. On the morning 
of the nineteenth he sank upon a bed in 
the living quarters of Simon Trapp at 
the rear of the Broome Street pawn- 
shop, and, exhausted by the vigils of 
“hiding out” and‘the task of dropping 
over the wall and reaching safety at 
the automobile, he slept the day out. 
That night, greatly refreshed by sleep 
and food, Mr. Bishop sat with Mr. 
Trapp in the living room. He had been 
outfitted from top to toe with suitable 
clothing. 

“Simon,” said he, “I don’t see how 
you do it. How did you fix it at the 
bakery ?” 

The old rogue grinned triumphantly. 
He was very proud of his trickery, and 
very happy that Duck Bishop sat be- 
fore him. 

“It was easy,” he replied with a great 
show of modesty. “When J found ont 
that I should want you here I hunted 
up a man that I knew just come from 
there. Oh, yes, Duck, I keep in close 
touch with that place. Why shouldn’t 
I, eh? Ain’t most of my friends there ?” 
He chuckled. “I bet I could go up and 
call most of them fellows by their first 
names. But I ain’t going up there.” 
He shuddered at the very thought and 
grew serious. “I found out from that 
fellow that ‘Jersey’ Jordan was the 
night foreman in the bak@&hop, and 
that——” 

Duck Bishop’s brows lifted in sur- 
prise. 

“Was that the fellow that helped me 
—Jersey Jordan?” he asked. 

“That was him. Didn’t you talk to 
him ?” 

“Just a word or two—and strictly 
business,” Bishop answered. “He 
planted me in behind that flour, and we 
never got a chance to say but a word 
ortwo. He slipped me bread and meat 
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and water two or three times a night.” 
The fugitive’s face hardened at the 
memory. “That was a terrible experi- 
ence, Simon—in that place all day. I 
had to be more careful in the daytime. 
I knew my only friend was on the night 
crew. I was afraid to sleep in the day- 
time—afraid I’d snore or talk in my 
sleep. But at night I dozed.” 

His face softened, and he went on: 
“So that was Jersey Jordan, eh? Ff 
never met him on the outside, and never 
before had run up against him inside. 
He was in a different part of that place. 
But he slipped me a note one day in the 
yard. He slept daytimes usually, and 
he must have stayed up that day just to 
slip me that note. It told me how to get 
from the line to the bakery that night. 
It was easy, with him waiting at the 
side door to stow me away. He did that 
before they missed me; and he did it 
in such shape that they couldn't find 
me with all their rustling and beating 
around. Years ago I heard some of 
the boys speak about Jersey Jordan. 
They say he was a good man. What 
did he take up there with him?” 

“Only five years—and he’s got it most 
done.” 

“I’m glad of that. I certainly appre- 
ciate what he did for me. I wish——” 

“Don’t worry about Jersey Jordan,” 
Mr. Trapp volunteered. “I'll take care 
of him. He knows what he’ll get when 
he comes to me. I fixed all that with 
him when I started in to get you out. 
You ain’t the only man in that place 
that heard from me.” 

Duck Bishop smiled. He had a genu- 
ine admiration for the crafty ingenuity 
of Simon Trapp. 

“But,” he inquired, “just why did you 
want me out, Simon?” 

“Because I like you,” the old man 
said, chuckling. 

“Yes, I know—but you like other peo- 
ple in there, too. There must have been 
some special reason.” 

“Sure there is,’’ the pawnbroker in- 
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formed him. “I’m very poor, Duck. 
I’ve got to get some money. I’ve paid 
out a lot of money for an outfit that 
you can use. If you use it, and make 
a lot of money, maybe you'll remem- 
ber Simon Trapp, eh?” 

“Certainly I shall remember Simon 
Trapp.” Duck Bishop knew that Si- 
mon Trapp was far from being poor— 
in fact, he knew him to be rich—but he 
didn’t see fit to dispute the point. He 


also knew that Simon Trapp had work 


for him to do—undoubtedly profitable 
work for both of them; anyway, he 
vas pleased. “I don’t forget my 
friends,” he added. “I only hope you 
haven’t misjudged my capabilities. I 
hope I can fill the bill.” 

Mr. Trapp wagged his head confi- 
dently. 

“You're the man I want,” he de- 
clared. “You—and nobody else. I tell 
you the truth when I say that nobody 
but Duck Bishop can make so much 
money with this outfit. Tell me, Duck, 
whotis it that the police say is the slick- 
est forger in the country?” 

A blush of becoming modesty suf- 
fused the pale face of Mr. Bishop. 

“They call me pretty good,” he ad- 
mitted, “but I don’t know that I’m the 
best in the country.” 

“You're the best I know,” the old 
man insisted. ‘As an all-around man 
with the paper and ink, and maybe the 
chemicals, you’re the best I know. And 
what do you think I’ve got for your” 

Duck Bishop searched the pawn- 
broker’s eyes, 

“One day,” Mr. Trapp explained, “I 
was talking to Puggie Rooks. Puggie 
is a smart boy. He can do anything that 
some one tells him to do, even if he 
ain't so much on figuring out things for 
himself. He can talk like a gentleman 
when he wants to. He’s a great reader, 
Duck, and has a wonderful memory— 
just wonderful, I tell you. He'd make 
a great actor if he wouldn’t run off with 
the box office the first night. He’s crazy 
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about prize fights—sure! But lately 
he’s been reading some fancy books, and 
he’s got an idea that he should be a 
gentleman crook. He'd like to go into 
high society and have young women fall 
in love with him and be a regular devil 
when it come to stealing their hearts 
and their bracelets. That’s a new bug 
of his, and he’s been reading and study- 
ing and practicing up on smart talk and 
learning how to bow to a lady. 

“So I says to him, ‘Puggie, why don’t 
you use your brains and figure some- 
thing out?’ 

“*Vou’re the only schemer around 
here,’ he says to me, just like that. 
‘Your games are too coarse for me. I 
like to do the fancy part of ’em—but 
don’t mix me up with the rough stuff.’ 

“Just them few words set me to think- 
ing. I wondered right away why I 
shouldn’t try something fancy. And I 
think of forgery!” 

Mr. Trapp gazed proudly into the 
face of Duck Bishop, who was eagerly 
awaiting more specific details. 

“Right away I think of forgery,” the 
old man pursued, “and almost at the 
same minute I think of Duck Bishop. 
Ain’t that funny, eh? The more I 
thought about it the better it looked. 
Something soft and easy, with. the 
money coming in steady. So I fixed it 
with a few friends to pick me up an 
outfit in their work. Whenever they 
tapped a bank or a business house they 
fetched me something, until—look 
here!” 

From a closet the pawnbroker brought 
a small satchel. In a few moments he 
had spread its contents over the table. 

“Ain’t that nice, eh?” he inquired 
proudly. 

The expert eye of Duck Bishop at 
once perceived that it was “nice,” very 
nice indeed; but he withheld comment 
until he had time to examine the dis- 
play more closely. 

He found a variety of blank checks 
on various banks, some in the city and 
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some in near-by towns, as well as checks 
from various business houses. There 
were several checks from a large manu- 
facturing concern in Brooklyn—blank 
checks of the form used for the firm’s 
enormous pay roll. And in this bunch 
was one check fully made out and signed 
—for a small amount, it is true, but 
providing a sample from which the other 
checks could be drawn, and quite a 
swoop engineered on the company’s pay 
day. Also there were various samples 
of signatures from business houses. 
Last but not least was an itemized list 
of business houses and the banks upon 
which they drew checks, with marks in- 
dicating the signature samples. To the 
eye of a forger that display spelled 
riches ! 

“That’s about the best collection I 
ever saw in one spot,” Duck Bishop de- 
clared. 

“And that collection,” Mr. Trapp told 
him, “cost me a lot of money. It was 
picked up by no less than a dozen dif- 
ferent men, and every one of ’em de- 
manded all he could squeeze out of me. 
But all the time I’m thinking of what 
Duck Bishop can do with this paper. So 
[ pay the price. It was a chance—but 
it’s worth it, eh?” 

“I can dig quite a lump of money 
out of that—that’s sure.” 

“I knew I should depend on Duck 
Bishop!” the old man exclaimed hap- 
pily. “And you'll go to werk with it, 
eh?” 

“Sure. I’ve got to go to work, and 
that’s the softest bet I see right now.” 

“And we'll split ‘i 

“Fifty-fifty.” 

“And fifty-fifty on the expenses?” 

“No,” Duck Bishop said. “Fifty- 
fifty on the profits we make from this 
minute on. I’ll be taking the chances 
and doing the hard work. I can’t pay 
you for getting the outfit.” 

Mr. Trapp’s face changed expression. 
Duck Bishop, however, was firm. He 
knew Simon Trapp—and he knew that 


the old man had to be stopped some- 
where. He drove a sharp bargain when 
he could, and never came out on the los- 
ing end, but Mr. Bishop did not propose 
to concede everything. 

“Fifty-fifty,” he repeated, “on the 
profits from now on. You'll have to 
stand the expense of the outfit.” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders 
and grinned. 

“Let it go at that,” he conceded. “I 
ain’t a hog. And, besides, I like you, 
Duck. You should remember that and 
think of it when you're filling out these 
checks.” 

“T’ll fill ’em out,” Duck assured him, 
“as stiff as safety will permit. I want 
money the same as you, but I’m not go- 
ing to get reckless.” 

“I knew I should depend on Duck 
Bishop!” Mr. Trapp exclaimed. 


As things progressed Simon Trapp 
had more than one occasion to be thank- 
ful that he had reposed his trust in 
Duck Bishop. The money came in in 
a steady stream, for Mr. Bishop was 
very expert, and now of all times, op- 
erating not only in crime but as a fugi- 
tive from prison, he took no needless 
risks, 

He did his work under the eye of 
Simon Trapp. The pawnbroker saw 
every check after it was made out; thus 
there was no chance for an argument 
between the conspirators in forgery. 
The pay checks were forged for various 
amounts, and on the pay day a swarm 
of young crooks sent out by Simon 
Trapp flooded the business houses, cigar 
stores, pool rooms, and so forth, in the 
vicinity of the factory, with spurious pa- 
per. A large sum of money poured into 
the pockets of Simon Trapp and Duck 
Bishop as the result of that sortie. Some 
of the “slippers,” as passers of forged 
checks are known, did not return—but 
that was to be expected The general 
average was high, and the pay generous 
enough to bring the slippers back, with 
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the additional hope of further jobs. Al- 
together, the pay-check deal was highly 
satisfactory. 

And their other ventures were satis- 
factory. Duck Bishop worked as he 
never worked before, He had not only 
the incentive of providing for the pres- 
ent, but, being a fugitive with several 
years hanging over his head, he worked 
with an eye to the future—a future in 
which he could go to some far-off spot 
and be plentifully supplied with money. 
He grew impatient to get away, but he 
did not permit his impatience to show 
in the accurate lines which he traced 
upon the checks. 

Now and then one of Simon Trapp’s 
friends brought in more checks and sig- 
nature samples, so that the flow was 
steady. Mr. Bishop not only prepared 
the checks but cashed most of them 
himself. In that he was adept, too. He 
knew the psychology of bank tellers. 
He knew just when and how to swoop 
down with his phony paper. 

But there soon came a time when it 
was more dangerous to operate. The 
police and the banking secret service at 
length became convinced that an organ- 
ized conspiracy in forgery flourished in 
the city, and they threw their ropes out. 

Duck Bishop, through the system of 
information maintained by Simon 
Trapp, learned of this—and decided to 
cease operations for the time. By now 
he had established himself at a modest 
hotel, under the pseuodonym “Edward 
Buckman.” The police precautions, so 
long as he had learned of them in time, 
caused him no worry. He could very 
well afford to lay low for a while. He 
was comfortably situated—very com- 
fortably indeed. 

And why shouldn’t he feel comfort- 
able. Slowly and steadily he had gath- 
ered together a fashionable wardrobe 
and the luxuries of dress and toilet 
which were so dear to his heart. He 
was, in a way, a gentleman of leisure, 
living on his plenty and enjoying life 
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to the fullest, so far as he could while 
maintaining the ordinary precautions of 
a fugitive from justice. 

He had in the bank—a comparatively 
small bank on the upper West Side— 
an account of three thousand dollars. 
He wanted that account to grow to five 
thousand—and then for the West! It 
was a bank at which he never had pre- 
sented himself in his work as a forger. 
He was known and accepted there as 
Mr. Edward Buckman. 

Once in a while he put over a spuri- 
ous check for living expenses. He did 
not draw upon his bank account. That 
had been deposited in a lump sum and 
still was intact. That was his “‘free- 
dom pile”—he must not touch that ex- 
cept to add to it when the air cleared 
somewhat. 

But inactivity soon began to weigh 
upon the spirits of Duck Bishop. In 
idleness he found himself worrying con- 
siderably about his safety. The situa- 
tion became depressing. One night, 
feeling particularly uneasy for no rea- 
son which he could call to mind, he de- 
cided next day to make his get-away. 
He would take the three thousand and 
depart. It was safer. It wasn’t so much 
money as he had hoped to have, but it 
was far better to leave while the leav- 
ing was good and add to his resources 
in fresh pastures. 

Mr. Bishop, except for brief dashes in 
and out, had never lived for long away 
from New York. He had the New 
Yorker’s fear of the interior—and yet 
he convinced himself that he was far 
from safe in the city. 

Buck Bishop, as Edward Buckman, 
went to his bank bright and early next 
morning. The establishment was just 
opening for the day. At the glass- 
topped customers’ counter he drew 4a 
check for three thousand dollars. His 
money hadn’t been there long enough 
to draw interest. The figures 
“$3,000.00,” and the written sum, “three 
thousand and no-100 dollars,” looked 
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good to him as he finished—looked good 
until he started to write the signature, 
“Edward Buckman.” 

Then it occurred to Mr. Bishop that 
he had forgotten just how he filled out 
the signature card when he deposited 
his money. He had, of course, written 
the name Edward Buckman—but that 
signature at the time was new to him. 
It was still comparatively new to him. 
He had signed it only a few times. And 
he had forged so many checks for Si- 
mon Trapp! He hadn’t yet achieved a 
style that would unmistakably distin- 
guish the Buckman signature. 

With a copy of the signature he could 
easily have imitated it. But he hesi- 
tated. His face was scarcely known at 
the bank. He had been there only once 
—at the time he opened his account. 

In time, within a few minutes, per- 
haps, he could identify himself at the 
bank and perhaps get the signature card 
on some pretext or other. But to lay 
down a check for three thousand dol- 
lars after studying the card would give 
the teller an idea that the account was 
being carried under an asstmed name, 
despite his identification as the man 
who deposited the money. A grain of 
suspicion would thus be sown in the 
teller’s mind. 

These reflections brought a harrassing 
train of thought. What if faint suspi- 
cion were aroused—suspicion of noth- 
ing in particular; just a bare idea that 
there was something mysterious about 
him? What would happen? Action 
might be taken before he could get his 
money and depart. If ever he was ques- 
tioned by a detective, or glimpsed by 
certain detectives, his game was up. 

And then a happy idea crossed the 
mind of Duck Bishop. He recalled that 
an hour before signing his signature at 
the bank he had written the same name 
on the register at his hotel. He had 
signed the name Edward Buckman twice 
within an hour, and the first signature, 
on the hotel register, was easily acces- 


sible to him. He folded the uncom- 
pleted check and hastened to his hotel. 

By some subterfuge or other he 
turned back the leaves of the register 
until he came to his pseudo signature. 
He studied it long and attentively, not- 
ing in his mind the slopes and turns 
of each etter. It was plainly written 
and not hard of imitation. 

He went back to the bank and, at the 
counter, completed the check, Then he 
presented it to the paying teller, to- 
gether with his bank book and check 
book. 

“IT am closing the account—leaving 
the city,” he explained. 

The young man smiled pleasantly, 
studied the check briefly, and stepped 
from his cage, undoubtedly to compare 
the signature with the signature card. 
He returned, still smiling pleasantly. 

“On a check of this amount, sir,” he 
said, “you will have to see Mr. Burn- 
ham, the gentleman with whom you 
opened your account. That door over 
there, sir—just give it a tap.” 

Duck Bishop soon explained matters 
to Mr. Burnham. Mr. Burnham re- 
membered him—remembered his face, 
though he wasn’t positive that he was 
the man who opened the account in the 
name of Edward Buckman. He knew 
he had opened some account there, but 
his identity wasn’t clear enough in the 
mind of Mr. Burnham to link him posi- 
tively with Edward Buckman. 

Mr, Burnham asked politely for fur- 
ther identification. Mr. Bishop didn’t 
have it. It occurred to him then that, 
in legitimate banking, he was far from 
wise. Being there to get money which 
was his by right of deposit, he was in 
worse shape than at times when he dealt 
with bankers on forged paper. 

The machinery of the bank was busy 
by this time, while “Mr. Edward Buck- 
man” was explaining that he could get 
identification from his hotel. A detec- 
tive soon appeared—polite, but firm. 

“This signature looks like a forgery,” 
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Mr. Burnham explained. ‘“We’ve had 
it under the glass, and it differs in sev- 
eral important details with the signa- 
ture on the signature card. You will 
pardon me, I’m sure, Mr. Buckman, but 
we must be very careful. Any explana- 
tion you care to make to the officer will 
be confidential. I am sure you are Ed- 
ward Buckman, and that you deposited 
this amount in our bank—but the dis- 
crepancy in signatures must be ex- 
plained.” 

And Edward Buckman could offer no 
suitable explanation. Each moment that 
passed and each word he uttered pushed 
him farther into the toils. 
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Before an hour had elapsed the police 
department found that it had in its 
hands Duck Bishop, escaped convict and 
a suspect in the wave of forgery which 
lately had swept the city. 


“It’s a funny thing,” Simon Trapp 
remarked disconsolately to a friend. 
“Duck Bishop has got by with more sig- 
natures than any other man in the coun- 
try—and I want you to tell me why he 
should be arrested for forging a check 
on his own bank account?” 

The friend couldn’t enlighten Mr. 
Trapp, so the old pawnbroker_ soon 
turned his attention to other enterprises. 


RS 
BONDING COMPANIES STUDY HUMAN FRAILTIES 
CCORDING to representatives of The National Surety Company of New 
York big bonding organizations, in insuring employers against theft by em- 
ployees, make careful investigations into the character and environment of the 
persons whose integrity they underwrite. Study of human peculiarities is made 


necessary because of the large number of embezzlements that occur yezrly in 


the United States. William B. Joyce, president of the company, says that the 
total embezzlements in the United States every year amount to about one hundred 
million dollars. The total number of embezzlers whose defalcations are discovered 
is approximately fifteen thousand. 

I-xperts of the bonding companies declare that the man who saves is the 
- least dishonest. Profane men, fat men, and married men are considered good 
risks. Profane men give vent to their emotions by cussing; they rarely appro- 
priate other people’s money. Fat men are too satisfied with the world in general 
to inflict harm on their fellow men. Married men, because of the love they 
bear their wives and families, are more honest than bachelors by a ratio of 
six to one. 

Racially, the Chinese lead in honesty. Anglo-Saxons rank next. The races 
of northern Europe are more honest than those of southern Europe, but when 
the northern European goes wrong he makes a wonderfully thorough job of it. 
Among Jews statistics show environment plays a great part; in the average 
community they are ranked equal with Anglo-Saxons. 

As between men and women, records compiled by surety statisticians prove 
women are far more honest than men. When they do go wrong it is either due 
to vanity and love of finery, or in quest of relief from dire poverty. The “crank 
or “nut,” statistics show, makes an excellent risk, but, say the insurance companies, 
“beware the sleek, suave, oily person who agrees with everything that is said and 
rarely if ever expresses an opinion of his own.” 

The “trusted employee” gets away with most money. There is no age at 
which embezzlement ceases, although young men with unformed characters are 
the chief offenders. Margin speculation leads to more embezzlement than any- 
thing else; betting on the ponies ranks a close second. Ex-convicts are the poorest 
risk of all. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


WHEN Mary Chambers, alias Fay Gamble, a cabaret singer, 
pearls Homer Jennings retains Christopher Horn, of the Wentworth Agency, 


dissapears with a costly string of 
to find them. 


Anice Manson, to whom the pearls were left by her sister, Jennings’ dead wife, sees a picture in the 


paper 


‘ff the Chambers woman, wearing the pearls, and the picture had been taken in a Southern 


hobo camp, where the woman is described as “Judy the Torch,” queen of tramps, 
Anice Manson determines to take the road as a tramp and recover the pearls by provoking an 


encounter with the Chambers woman. 
as her protector. 


When Horn learns of her plan he determines to follow Anice 
John Elburn, a Keystone Agency operator, retained by the trust company with 


whom the pearls had been placed until Anice came of age, is sent to New Orleans by his chief to 


investigate the newspaper story. 


In the meantime Jennings goes to the Southern city, and there he 


and Elburn discover that Judy is Mary Chambers and the proprietress of The Golden Ladder, a 


saloon dive for hobos. 
is her bartender. 
Jennings agrees to help Judy organize a 
jammer and sent to sea. 
Kansas. 


“Marble-neck” Rodgers is her partner, and a man called Dicky “The Stark” 


criminal ring, and Elburn is smuggled into q wind- 
After rescuing Anice from a refrigerator car Horn follows her as far as 
Here he learns from a hobo that Judy has heard that another woman is impersonating her, 
and that Judy intends to take the road to find her, 


Judy fails in ber attempt to get Jennings to advance the money for their criminal organization 
scheme, but she overhears his plot to have two thugs steal the pearls from her when she calls at his 


rooms. 


who tell him they have come to arrest him for complicity in the theft of the pearls. 


get away in a taxi, followed by the two men. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE FUGITIVES. 


HE fugitives, Judy the Torch 

and Homer Jennings, had 

contrived temporarily to elude 

their pursuers and _ had 
crossed the river to Gretna on a ferry- 
boat. No sooner had they landed, how- 
ever, than they both caught sight of 
one of their trailers in the disembark- 
ing throng. With recognition flashing 
in his eyes, he hurried toward them 
through the crowd. 

The girl grasped Jennings’ arm and 
literally dragged him after her, as she 
elbowed passengers right and left in her 
effort to evade their pursuer. They 
freed themselves from the crowd by 
reason of her cunning and agility; and 
a little later she was trotting her rheu- 
matic companion along a dark street 
and ever urging him to greater efforts. 

She twisted and turned through the 


Judy keeps the appointment, but, when Jennings opens his door, he is confronted by two men 


Jennings and Judy 


sleepy little town, and presently the 
panting Jennings found himself in a 
great, gloomy warehouse, with railroad 


tracks all about. 

Through the dusty gloom Judy led 
him by the hand. She seemed to know 
where she was going and to have some 
definite plan of escape in mind. They 
crouched behind a pile of molasses bar- 
rels awaiting shipment to the North. 

“Oh, daddy, daddy,” she whispered 
brokenly, “what a narrow escape! Now 
we must lie low the chase dies 
down, and then 

“Yes, and then 
Jennings. 

“Then we must leave New Orleans,” 
she said. “I don’t know that I'll ever 
dare go back to The Golden Ladder. 
Oh, this is simply awful, daddy!” 

“It’s worse than that,” said Jennings. 
“But look here, Judy, I’m not in the 
habit of dodging policemen and hiding 
in ratty warehouses. I want to get out 


until 


what?” demanded 
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of here and secrete myself in a hotel 
until I can catch a train for the West.” 

“Why, you poor simpleton!” she said 
in a low voice. “I wonder what would 
happen to you if I weren't along to help 
you! Daddy, the police will throw out 
their dragnet over New Orleans and 
the suburbs, and you wouldn't have one 
chance in a thousand to get away. 
How little you know about such things! 
Oh, I’m almost glad I’m in the same 
fix as you are, so that I can help you 
escape.” 

“| haven’t anything to escape from,” 
he retorted in his testy manner. 
“You’re the one who stole the pearls, 
if anybody did.” 

“Oh, is that so! Well, you'll have a 
fine time explaining to the police what 
you were doing in New Orleans, living 
in the vicinity of The Golden Ladder, 
which is a well-known joint, run by the 
girl you recommended to the court as 
a desirable custodian for the pearls! 
Oh, they’ll understand all that, daddy!” 
she added sarcastically. “You, a San 
Francisco millionaire, living in Ex- 
change Alley, over a secondhand store 
on which the police have their eye all 
the time, and only two doors from 
the most notorious dump in the city! 
Go out and give yourself up to the 
dicks now and tell ’em you can ex- 
plain!” 

A long sigh of misery escaped the 
old man, as her words brought full 
realization of his predicament. “How 
did they track me?” he asked. 

“Easy. Out in Frisco they’re begin- 
ning to wonder about the pearls, and 
what has become of you and the girl 
that you recommended to nourish them. 
They’ve traced you to New Orleans. 
You can’t fool the police as easily as 
you seem to think.” 

Jennings groaned again. “And now 
ihe pearls are gone. Oh, what a ter- 
rible mess! Those two desperadoes 
will sell them for a song.” 

“Did I tell you there were two of 


them, daddy? I don’t remember doing 
so. I just said ‘some thugs,’ if I re- 
member rightly. It was so dark | 
couldn’t see just how many there were. 
How did you guess there were two of 
them, daddy, dear?” 

“T—er—perhaps I understood you to 
say that there were two of them,” he 
said hastily. “No matter, though, 
they’ve got that priceless necklace.” 

“Perhaps not. Maybe the police got 
it away from them. Wouldn’t that be 
odd? They come to arrest you and me 
for the theft of the necklace, hardly 
hoping to get the necklace itself right 
away, and the first crack out of the box 
they stumble upon some strong-arm 
men trying to get the pearls from me. 
Oh, they got ’em, daddy, and let the 
stick-up fellows go as not worth their 
time. They’ve got the pearls, and now 
all they want is us. Things look pretty 
dark for you and me, I'll say.” 

“And what in the world are we to 
do? Stay here in this dirty hole for- 
ever?” 

“T should say not! I’m going to get 
us out of here just as soon as I think it 
is safe. The passenger depots will all 
be watched and all of the passenger 
trains. By now every policeman in 
New Orleans and its suburbs will have 
been notified to be on the lookout for 
us. But we'll fool ’em! I’m not called 
the queen of tramps for nothing. We'll 
get out on a freight, daddy.” 

He raised his voice in protest, but 
she laid a soft hand over his lips and 
went on: “It’s our only chance. Pretty 
soon, while you stay here in hiding, I'll 
slip out and buy some suitable clothes 
for us to wear. I'll get some overalls 
and a soft hat for you and something 
sensible for myself. Then, if I can, 
I'll telephone The Golden Ladder and 
have Dicky the Shark come over here 
and see about the trains for us. Within 
an hour we’ll be on our way, and we'll 
slip right through them. Leave it to 
me!” 
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“I won't do such a crazy thing!” he 
protested. 

“All right, suit yourself, old-timer!” 
replied the girl. “In that case, I’m go- 
ing to get out of here right now and 
look out for myself. I’m wise, I am.” 

She rose and stepped from behind the 
tier of molasses barrels into a shaft of 
moonlight streaming in through a win- 
dow festooned with soot-laden cob- 
webs. 

“Well, good-by,” said Jennings, 
secretly exulting. He was glad to be 
rid of her for the present. 

“Good-by and good luck!” she re- 
turned lightly and melted into the 
shadows. 

“Confound her!’ exclaimed Jen- 
nings. “Somehow or other she takes 
the loss of that necklace entirely too 
serenely. I wonder if I’ve been 
framed ?” 

He sighed heavily .gain and listened 
for sounds of her retreat and heard 
nothing save the wings of bats above 
him in the dark. 

“I’ve got my tickets,” he said. “T’ll 
sneak out and catch my train. I'll have 
just about time to do it.” 

As he mumbled to himself he was 
going through his various pockets one 
by one. His fingers began trembling 
slightly as he failed to encounter fa- 
miliar objects about his person. His 
withered lips parted, and his breath 
came huskily. His pockets were empty. 
His tickets were gone, his purse was 
gone, his checkbook, his billfold, his 
watch ; everything of value. 

“Horrors!” he exckaimed. “I’ve been 


robbed! That jade has picked my 
pockets! Oh, what shall I do?” 

There came the patter of running 
feet close at hand. Then Judy’s voice 


came to him in a high whisper. “Keep 
still, daddy! Lie low and don’t make 
asound! The bulls are searching this 
neighborhood. I ran right into them. 
Oh, I hope I wasn’t seen, but I’m not 
sure! Not a sound. Don’t breathe!” 
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She crept in beside him and sat there 
as silent as a mouse. Through the 
warehouse came sounds of men moving 
about. Jennings saw the darting reflec- 
tion of a flash light and cringed and 
tried to flatten himself against the bar- 
rels. For ten minutes he knew that 
men were searching for them through 
the warehouse. Now they were coming 
nearer and nearer, and he saw the light 
bobbing about close at hand. In that 
instant he felt the girl’s breath against 
his ear and she whispered: “Slip along 
after me. I’ve found some empty bar- 
rels. We can crawl into them. Hurry, 
but don’t make a sound!” 

Her catlike eyes seemed to see in the 
night, for she led him without hesita- 
tion nearer to a corner of the ware- 
house behind the tier of barrels. She 
stopped him and helped him into an 
empty barrel that she had found. He 
crouched low and ducked his head in- 
side and dully wondered if anybody on 
earth ever was so miserable as he. 

Whether Judy herself had crawled 
into a barrel he could not see, but it 
was not Judy that he was worrying 
about. Fifteen minutes passed, and 
then she was bending over him. “We 
fooled them. They’ve left the ware- 


house. Now’s my time to make a get- 
away. So long, daddy. I hope you 


get out all right.” 
In desperation he reached up and 
caught her wrists as he heard her mov- 


ing away. “Judy! Don’t go! Don’t 
leave me,” he pleaded. “I’ve been 
robbed !” 

“Robbed! What do you mean?” 


“My pockets have been picked. I’m 
helpless until I can get some money.” 

“Why, you poor old dear! On the 
ferryboat, I’ll bet, is when it happened. 
I’ve read in the papers of a gang of 
dips that’s been working the boats of 
late. Oh, dear! Did they get every- 
thing?” 

“Everything! But I have my doubts 
about it’s having occurred on the boat.” 
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He ground his teeth. That he was 
the victim of a subtle conspiracy, of 
which this red-headed siren was the 
brains, he had not the slightest doubt. 
But he could do nothing, nothing! He 
had deliberately placed himself in the 
power of this girl and her unscrupulous 
gang, and now he was beginning to 
pay the price. Penniless as he was 
and hounded by the police, or men pre- 
tending to be police, as he now sus- 
pected, he was utterly helpless. He 
dared not make appeal at a police sta- 
tion, for then everything would come 
out. He was as a wooden puppet in 
these crooks’ hands, and he could do 
nothing for the present but pretend that 
he was blinded by their machinations. 

“T must be going, daddy.” Judy 
pulled her arm against the tugging 
hands that held her wrists. “Let me 
go, please. Good-by!” 

“Don’t go!” he pleaded excitedly. 
“Don’t desert me, Judy!” 

“But you won’t do as I ask, and 

“T will! I will! I promise to do 
whatever you say. Only don’t leave 
me alone and broke in this batty old 
warehouse!” 

“Well, then, if you'll allow me to run 
things I’ll try to get you out of your 
fix,” she relented. “Stay where you 
are while I sneak out and arrange mat- 
ters. Keep quiet, now, and please let 
me superintend our escape. You're a 
baby at this dangerous game, daddy.” 

“T’ll stay, I'll keep quiet! But, Judy, 
you'll come back and help me, won’t 
you?” 

“You bet your neck, you old dear!” 
Then Judy glided away through the 
gloom. Safely outside the warehouse 
she gave a low whistle, and two dark 
forms slunk to her side from shadowy 
corners. “Here’s his check book and 
wallet and things, Dicky,” said the girl. 
“You keep ’em. Oh, you needn’t look 
in the purse! I’ve attended to that. 
Got the overalls? Good! 

“Now, Rafferty, you’re to ride out 
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on the same train with us. Don’t show 
yourself until I slip you the word that 
he’s getting jerry that the detective 
racket was a frame-up. But, when you 
get the word, pretend you’re on his 
trail, savvy? We'll dope it out as we 
go along and new developments come 
up. Head for Shreveport, if you 
should lose track of us, and get in touch 
with me there at the post office at ten 
o’clock to-morrow. 

“From Shreveport I'll make it up to 
Little Rock, and I'll try to meet you 
there. Then I guess I'll switch east to 
Memphis and beat it north, and later 
jump west to St. Louis. From there 
to K. C5 and then west across Kansas 
to get in touch with Boone the Pill and 
find out about that moll that’s crabbing 
my act.” 

“Wot youse gonta do wid Jennings?” 
asked Dicky. ‘Say, dis is one hot pro- 
gram, goil! No foolin’!” 

“Just what I'll do with that bird I 
can’t tell now,” she replied. “But I’ve 
got him where I want him, and he'll 
come across before I’m through with 
him. 

“And, Dicky, you be ready to beat it 
to me on the cushions if I send a wire 
that I need you. In the meantime slip 
this twenty to The Dane for playing 
cop to-night, and here’s a ten spot for 
the taxi driver. Give Mike and ‘Beefy’ 
Jones twenty apiece for the stick-up, 
and tell ’em maybe I’d made it fifty 
each if they hadn’t looked so happy 
when Jennings was hiring them to 
double-cross me. And watch out for 
dicks from Frisco, Dicky. 

“T’ll go back ‘now and pretend I’ve 
bought the clothes. You stick around, 
Dicky, and locate a nice clean box caf 
while the train is making up. I'll see 
you later, then. So long!” 

“Youse gonta take dose oyster boils 
wid youse?” asked Dicky. 

“Surest thing you know, old-timer. 
I may need ’em to keep Jennings with 
me till I’m ready to fix him.” Judy 
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slipped into the warehouse and hurried 
through the gloom to her hidden com- 
panion. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


HORN BEGINS TO ACT. 


U NDOUBTEDLY Christopher Horn 
in love, in love with a gypsy 

girl who flitted like a wraith before him 
across the plains of the Middle West. 
What man, with any imagination at all, 
vould not have fallen in love with a 
girl who was forever slipping away 
from him and luring him to follow, 
tantalizing him by continuing always 
just out of reach! “What luck!” she 
exclaim at some unexpected 

piece of good fortune which he had 
lly planned for her; and away 

ld go, dauntless in her youth 
rength, and obediently Horn 


the day was fast approaching 
would take the lead. At 
y opportunity, now, he forced him- 
into hobo gatherings and listened 
to what was being said. ‘They were 
nearly across the State of Kansas, and 
one day, on the banks of the Missouri 
River, Horn heard that for which his 
ears had been alert so long. 

He was in a jungie camp, close to a 
little town, with several other knights 
of the ties. Anice, as usual when Horn 
vas free to nose around, was resting in 
1 cheap A wizened little tramp, 

Horn had encountered twice be- 
fore during the week just past, for he 
to be merely traveling with no 


1 


ight, made reference to Boone 


Horn 


hotel. 


topher had seen The Pill once 
aiter the day when the yegg had 
ied his bottle for him near Wich- 
then been traveling 
Horn had met him the second 
hundred miles east of Wichita. 
was flitting about. That 

he was trailing Anice by her moniker, 
the interests of Judy the Torch, 


PR ee 
»00NE nad 


time a 


Boone, too, 


Christopher felt confident. He was al- 
ways on the alert now to meet Boone, 
for on him hung the plan that he had in 
mind to bring to a successful climax 
the wandering adventures of Anice 
Manson. 

“I see Boone de Pill yesterday,” said . 
the wizened one. “De Pill’s got a job.” 

A strapping big fellow with a leonine 
shock of yellow hair rolled over on his 
stomach and remarked: “Dat so? Wot 
d’youse mean, got a job, ol’-timer? Dat 
stiff won’t woik.” 

“Dis ain’t woik,” said the wizened 
individual. ‘“‘He’s jes’ scoutin’ aroun’ 
f’r Judy de Torch.” 

Interest shone in all eyes about the 
fire at the mention of the magical name 
of the queen of tramps. 

“W'er’s de Torch?” asked the big 
fellow. “An’ wot d’youse mean, de Pill 
is scoutin’ aroun’ f’r her?” 

‘“Ain’t youse heard about de jane 
dat’s ramblin’ aroun making out like 
she’s de Torch? Dat’s wot Boone’s got 
on his chest. Some skoit’s tryin’ to 
steal de Torch’s stuff, see? Some red- 
headed moll. A lot of de~plugs see her. 
I seen her once meself. Well, some 
stiffs get hep dat she’s phony, see? An’ 
dey slip de dope to plugs dat’s beatin’ 
it sout’ to Molasses Town. So de 
Torch gets an ear full o’ dis big patter, 
and she puts on a three-ring perform- 
ance, no foolin’! She goes offen her 
nut an’ sends out Boone de Pill to see 
wot’s doin’, Get me? 

“So de Pill he drifts up in here an’s 
tryin’ to lamp de jane dat’s pullin’ dis 
plated stuff. He slips me de dope, and 
I’m watchin’ for her, too. Chances is 
de Torch’ll slip him a piece o’ jack if 
he can locate dis kid an’ steer her to 
her. De Torch’s a good scout, she'll 
come acrost. 

“So Boone an’ me’s got our 
open, an’ yesterday Boone located dis 
jane’s moniker on a tank down de line 
an’ sends a wire to Judy de Torch. I 
seen um w’en he done it. De Torch 


eyes 
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was in St. Louis, see? She’s beatin’ it 
nort’ to head off this other moll. An’ 
Boone he wires her to head in dis way, 
an’ he’ll steer her to the phony queen 
in no time. 

“De Torch'll hit de cushions w’en she 
gets dat telegram, an’ she’ll be climbin’ 
dis other skoit’s frame in twenty-four 
hours, I’ll bet. Say, I wanta see dat. 
Will it be good? No foolin’! 

“De Pill, he beat it down to K. C. 
to meet de Torch on her way up. I 
guess he knows where Red-head num- 
ber two is hangin’ out right now, but 
he wouldn’t slip me de dope on dat. 
He’s countin’ on grabbin’ off a nifty 
piece o’ jack from de Torch, and he 
wouldn't tell me nuttin’ more. Say, 
youse want to stick aroun’, Jack. W’en 
dese two boids get togedder dey’ll be 
enough red hair flyin’ ’roun’ to stuff 
a mattress.” 

Horn waited to hear no more. Anice 
Manson’s strategy had at last lured the 
tramp queen out of her lair, She was 
speeding north to seek revenge and 
prove to all trampdom that she was the 
original, the one and only Judy the 
Torch, whose notoriety must not be 
weakened by the antics of a cheap im- 
postor. 

For the first time since they had 
started on their grotesque journey, 
Christopher Horn left Anice  un- 
guarded. He had little fear that she 
would escape him, for by now almost 
every tramp on the road was talking 
about her, and the moniker trail that 
she left behind her was not to be mis- 
taken. She was traveling leisurely, 
making short jumps, the better to ad- 
vertise herself to trampdom. He would 
not fail to get in touch with her again, 
but he dreaded to think of what might 
occur in the meantime. 

An hour after leaving the jungle 
camp he was aboard a passenger train 
for Kansas City. Though the metrop- 
olis of the Middle West is no small 
town, Horn knew enough about tramps 
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to feel confident that he could locate 
3oone the Pill if he was there. 

He got out at the Union Depot and 
rode uptown in a street car. Not six 
months before, a case that called for 
his special treatment had taken him to 
Kansas City and he had had an oppor- 
tunity to renew his familiarity with all 
of the places frequented by tramps. 

He began on Third Street and con- 
tinued his search to Fourth and Fifth, 
He found Boone the Pill, drunk as a 
lord, in a well-known rendezvous of 
tramps just off Sixth. 

3oone remembered his benefactor of 
the jungle camp near Wichita. More, 
this benefactor still had the price of 
a few secret drinks, and the old yegg 
smiled upon him. Adroitly Horn 
worked their conversation around to 
Judy the Torch. Lying serenely he told 
that the wizened little yegg ttp the river 
had found the pseudo queen of tramps 
that day and had begged enough money 
to wire Judy the Torch in St. Louis to 
come to Kansas City, where he would 
meet her and lead her to her enemy. 

The Pill all but frothed at the mouth. 
He threatened to slit ‘“Water-leg” 
Dugan’s throat the next time he met 
him, But, to prove to Horn that he, 
and not Dugan, was ace-high with the 
queen of tramps, he told that she was 
then an her way to Kansas City, be- 
cause of information wired by him, 
and that she would arrive at the Union 
Depot over the Chicago and Alton at 
seven o’clock next evening. He was to 
meet her, and together they would go 
to the last town in which he had seen 
the forged moniker, which town was 
Waldo, Kansas, on the west bank of 
the Missouri River. Why, she wouldn't 
pay any attention to Water-leg Dugan! 
He, Boone the Pill, was her right-hand 
man, her crutch, her lord high cham- 
berlain! She wouldn’t wipe her feet on 
Water-leg Dugan, and Boone would 
knife Dugan the instant he set eyes on 
him again. 
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Boone was already pretty drunk, and 
Horn, in the interests of the cause, 
stooped to plying him with another 
drink. Into this one he deftly emptied 
a paper of white powder, while the at- 
tention of Boone’s single glazed eye 
was diverted elsewhere. 

In a minute or two the tramp’s 
tongue became lazy, and he yawned 
until the hinges of his jawbones 
creaked. Then his grizzled chin struck 
his chest and remained there, and he 
settled into his chair with a weary sigh. 

Two minutes later Christopher Horn 
yas in a taxicab hurrying to the cen- 
tral police station. There, in the plain- 
clothes department, he soon was wring- 
ing the hand of an old friend who had 
helped him on his last visit to Kansas 
City. Horn’s operations then had 
thrown a couple of badly wanted crim- 
inals into the city detectives’ net, and 
Horn was remembered and well 
thought of. 

“What I want you to do for me,” he 
told his friend, “is quite simple. I 
merely want you to vag a bum and 
throw him in the can; and I want him 
kept there until I say to release him. 
He’s already pickled to the eyeballs, so 
you'll not be exceeding your authority.” 

“Show us the bum,” said Horn’s 
friend. 

When Horn returned to the neigh- 
borhood of Jimmy’s Place, he carried 
a note from the chief of detectives on 
that beat. The policeman nodded and 
followed Horn to the door of Jimmy’s 
lace. Horn went in, roused the stupid 
tramp and suggested a stroll in_ the 
fresh air for the betterment of Boone’s 
befuddled condition, 

Boone drowsily agteed to this and, 
leaning heavily on Horn, permitted 
himself to be led out. Then the police- 
man nabbed him and led him to his call 
box. Presently along came “the 
wagon,” and Boone snored serenely all 
the way to the station. 


CHAPTER XXX, 
LETTERS FOR TWO. 


Wit Boone in the city jail, Chris- 

topher Horn became more active 
still. Shortly after the arrest of the 
crabbed old yegg, Horn, in greasy over- 
alls and with a three-weeks’ growth of 
beard on his face, which had helped in 
disguising him when Anice Manson’s 
brown eyes were busy, entered the neat 
office of a public stenographer and was 
coldly gazed upon by a pretty girl with 
surprisingly nimble fingers and a bored 
smile. 

“This is a stenographer’s office,” she 
said frigidly. “Was there something 
you wanted?” 

“T thought it was a livery stable,” 
said Horn, “But, now that I’m here, 
there was something that I wanted.” 
He seated himself beside her and be- 
stowed upon her a cheerful smile. 
“Rest easy, sister,” he said lightly. “I 
know what I want, and I'll pay for it. 
Just write a letter for me in long- 
hand, please.” 

Her already arched eyebrows began 
to loose themselves in her hair. “Why 
in longhand ?” she asked. 

“Because that’s the way I want it,” 
said Horn. “And you’ve no doubt 
heard the sad tale of what killed the 
monkey. Pen and ink, please, and 
write it just as I dictate it. Here we 
go: 

“Kansas City, Missourt. To the red-headed 
girl who is posing as Judy the Torch 

“Dear MapaAM: I am after you, and I am 
going to get you. I will let you know that 
you can’t go on the road and pose as the 
queen of tramps simply because you have 
got red hair and a string of phony pearls. 
You can’t do it and get away with it, and 
I’m on my way to show you that you can’t. 

“But if you think different, just come to the 
big jungle camp that is out of Parks Grove, 
a few miles from K. C., on the Missouri side 
of the river. I'll be waiting for you there 
at noon day after to-morrow. Now let’s see 
if you’re as game as you've been bragging! 
Let’s see what kind of a queen of tramps 
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you'd make if I was out of the way. Come 
on! Bea sport! And we'll see who wins. 
You might as well, because I’m going to get 
you anyway. Jupy THE TorcH.” 


Horn took the sheet of paper and 
scanned it closely when the surprised 
girl had finished. Then he moved 
closer to her desk and borrowed her 
pen and ink. In a lower corner of the 
letter he sketched with fair accuracy 
the strange moniker of Judy the Torch, 
while the girl looked on with troubled, 
apprehensive eyes. 

Horn rose and grinned at her. “How 
much P” 

With a flutter of excitement she told 
him and took his money. He slipped 
the letter in an envelope and hurried 
out; and the next minute the stenog- 
rapher was running up the street for a 
policeman. 

Horn hired an automobile and was 
driven rapidly up the river to the town 
‘where he had left the tramp girl asleep 
in the hotel. He urged the driver to 
greater speed, and, when he presented 
himself to the clerk of Anice’s hotel, 
he learned that she was still in her 
room. 

He had previously made the clerk’s 
acquaintance, as he frequently did when 
he thought he could trust his man. 
Now he learned the number of her 
room and went upstairs. He listened 
at her door, but heard no sound. He 
slipped the letter under the door and 
hastened back to his machine. 

“Back to K. C.,” he ordered the 
driver. “We didn’t get pinched run- 
ning up here. Let’s try the same clip 
going back.” 

It was evening when they arrived in 
the city, and Horn ordered his chauf- 
feur to drive him to the police station 
at once. He was readily admitted to 
the cell occupied by Boone the Pill, but 
that amiable person only groaned and 
snored the louder when Horn and the 
turnkey shook him and tried to maul 
him into sensibility. 
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Horn left him and sought his friend 
of the detective department again. In 
a short time the prison doctor was 
working over Boone to bring him back 
to a realization of life’s dull routine, 
The physician assured Horn that ap- 
plication of a stomach pump would set 
the tramp on his feet before the time 
that Horn would need him next day. 
Horn then took his leave and went to 
a cheap rooming house to strengthen 
his plans. 

Near the middle of the afternoon 
next day he went again to the police 
station. Down in the corridors of the 
prison, where the pungent smells of 
recent fumigation stung the membrane 
of his nostrils, Horn proceeded to the 
cell that domiciled Boone. 

He found that the doctor’s skill had 
made the prisoner a great deal brighter- 
minded than ordinarily would have 
been the case after a debauch. The 
tramp was righteously wrathful over 
his unexpected incarceration and 
roundly cursed Kansas City and those 
who upheld its laws. Imprisoned for 
vagrancy was not a new experience for 
the yegg, but, just at present, there were 
weighty matters that demanded his im- 
mediate attention. Furthermore he had 
not been taken to the police court that 
morning to face an intolerant judge, 
but had been made to languish in a 
cell, only to be grinned at by the 
trusties and the turnkey when he de- 
manded to know why this indignity had 
been heaped upon him. He was due to 
meet Judy the Torch at the Union 
Depot at seven o’clock that evening. 

“Dat’s wot I drifted in to see youse 
about,” Horn told him, talking through 
the iron ribbons that caged the tramp. 
“Wot’re youse goin’ to do about dat, 
Jack? Seein’ dey didn’t take youse into 
court dis mornin’, youse got no chanct 
to find out wot'’s comin’ to youse till 
to-morrow at ten o’clock. An’ how 
bout meetin’ dis skoit in de mean- 
time ?” 
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3oone shook the flat bars and cursed 
loudly. “Dere was a piece o’ jack in 
dat f’r me,” he said. “De Torch 
would ’a’ slipped me a twenty at de 
least! Say, dis here’s a no-good boig. 
How come it dese bulls got so hostile 
all at once?) Was I doin’ anyt’ing?”’ 

“Was you?” Horn’s question im- 
plied all manner of law-breaking. “I 
was tinkin’,” he said, “dat maybe I 

uld ‘tend to dat little matter f’r 
youse, Pill.” 

“I guess youse was!” the Pill re- 

rted scornfully. “I guess youse’d like 

grab off dat twenty, all right.” 

“Gimme a note to de Torch,” Horn 
went on, “an’ I’ll meet her an’ tell her 
about youse getting slued in. If she 
lips me a piece o’ kale, I'll split wid 
youse. Does she know yer fist, Jack?” 

“Youse’d split wid me, eh? -Oh, 
ure! Me in de hoosegow an’ you get- 
tin me jack from de Torch. Sure 
youse’d beat it right up here an’ slip me 
half, wouldn’t youse?” 

“Youse could tell her in de note dat 
I agreed to go fifty-fifty wid youse,” 
Horn pointed out. “Den youse’d have 
me w'ere youse wanted me. If she sav- 
vies your fist I couldn’t get away wid 
nuttin’ by writin’ anudder note an’ tell- 
in’ her it was from youse,” 

Boone pondered deeply. “She oughta 
avvy me fist,” he said. “I’ve wrote 
before now to her and Marble- 
Maybe she’d remember. 
I know I'll get stung on de split part 
0 de deal, but I gotta keep solid wid 
le T She’s good for floppin’s and 

w’en I’m in Cajun Town, an’, 

ouse’re broke, or get de jimjams or 

‘ing, de Torch’ll slip youse a piece 

or a couple o’ drinks. If she 

trun her down I'd lose out wid 

good. I guess I gotta take 

youse up, Jack, seein’ dere’s nobody 

else can get. But I know youse’ll slip 

me a package on de split-up. If you 

mooch a piece of poiper an’ a pencil 
“Till write down wot’s come off.” 


letter 


neck Rx gers, 


Porch, 
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Horn soon procured the desired ar- 
ticles, and Boone sat on the floor and 
used his wooden bench for a desk. 
Laboriously he wrote a note to the 
queen of tramps, explaining why he 
could not meet her at the appointed 
hour and commending her to the 
bearer of the message. 

“Jack,” he = said, as Christopher 
folded the note, “if youse grab off a 
piece o’ jack from de Torch an’ don't 
come across, I'll folly youse all over de 
United States but wot I get youse. 
Wen I get youse [’ll slit your t’roat 
from ear to ear. I’m a bad actor w’en 
I get started, Jack. Ast any of ’em!” 

But Horn, not greatly perturbed over 
the ghastly possibilities of his future, 
was hurrying along the musty corridor 
well pleased with the outcome of his 
planning. 

He now had ‘recourse to the hand- 
writing expert of the detective depart- 
ment. Ina very short time that skillful 
manipulator of the pen had turned out 
a product which would have made him 
the envy of the most accomplished 
forger. If Judy the Torch was fa- 
miliar with the uncouth scrawl of 
Boone, she would not hesitate to at 
tribute to him the note that Horn would 
present. The writing was an exact re- 
plica of Boone’s, but the theme was 
scarce in accordance with the John 
Yegg’s desires. The note read: 

DerE Jupy—this guy is a frend of mine, 
and I’m in the can where I got vageged yester- 
day and can’t meet you at train as promised 
—this guys a good scout, and whatever he 
says is right. I’ve known him these many 
years and trust him like he was my bruther— 
Judy do whatever this guy says, and he will 
lead you to that little jane thats gettin your 
gote, and he will help you all he can. Judy if 
you was thinkin of givin me ennything for 
my trouble just slip it to this bird and he'll 
split with me when Im out of the can 
thanking you for your menny kindness. Yrs. 
respect. Boone THE PIL. 

At five minutes to seven, Christopher 
Horn, with this communication in his 
pocket, was at the Union Depot await- 
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ing the coming of the train from St. 
Louis. His friend from the Kansas 
City detective department, dressed in 
rough clothes, was with him. If the 
hair of Judy the Torch was so conspic- 
uously red as it was claimed to be by 
alll who knew her, Horn expected little 
difficulty in singling her out in the 
crowd of passengers. 

When the long train rolled majesti- 
cally under the echoing shed, and 
white-coated Pullman porters sprang 
out with their carpeted footstools, 
Christopher Horn pressed through the 
throng and peered between the bars 
that separated him from the train shed. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
A KING WITHOUT HIS CROWN. 


OW witness the pitiful spectacle of 
an aged millionaire reduced by a 
series of strange circumstances to the 
unenviable lot of a tramp. Witness the 
coldness and lack of discernment of a 
callous world which forever insists 
upon being shown. Witness likewise 
the indelible stamp that a man’s en- 
vironment sets upon him. Bear witness 
to the irrefutable majesty of King 
Clothes.and the “open sesame” of the 
Almighty Dollar. 

An old jingle has it that the king 
argued with his lord high chamberlain 
to the effect that, if he were to garb 
himself as a beggar or a peasant his 
subjects still would know him as their 
king. There was some inviolable at- 
mosphere that hovered about royalty, he 
claimed, which no man could mistake. 
His chamberlain derided the idea and 
held out that a king was just like any 
other man, If he were to dress and act 
as other men dressed and acted, no one 
would suspect his kingship. 

This enraged his majesty, and he of- 
fered to lay a heavy wager that he 
could dress in the poorest of clothes, 
besmudge his face with dirt, and then, 
when he mingled with the rabble, they 
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would still recognize him as their ruler 
and do him honor. 

The chamberlain needed the money, 
and so he took the wager. Accordingly 
the king donned his disguise, strolled 
from the palace and mingled with the 
crowd in the'streets. Everywhere men 
and women looked startled when they 
saw him, nudged one another and 
bowed low with their hands across 
their breasts. 

Greatly elated, the king hurried to 
where the chamberlain was waiting to 
view his approach. The king told of 
the honor that had been shown him 
since he left the palace, and he pointed 
out men and women still bowing the 
knee in his royal presence. Then he 
called attention to his rags and the toes 
protruding from his shoes and the 
smudge upon his face. 

“Oh, yes,” remarked the chamberlain 
with a yawn. “Your disguise is good 
but for one slight oversight. Your 
majesty neglected to remove his 
crown!” 

Homer Jennings’ 
money, and Judy the Torch had 
stripped him of that. He wore brown 
overalls, heavy shoes, a cheap felt hat, 
and he needed a shave. A few days 
on the road had taken the newness 
from his cheap garments. Grease and 
soot had made them unpresentable. His 
face and hands were dirty, and he was 
ugly and old, and the wickedness of 
his evil heart now showed in his blood- 
shot eyes. To all of the world that he 
encountered he was just a tramp, a 
lazy, good-for-nothing old bum. His 
crown was not upon his head! 

In a box car he and the girl, who 
had Brought him to this pass, sped 
northward from the delta country. 
They made Shreveport and Little Rock 
and turned east toward Memphis. 
Twice on these laps the girl paid their 
passage, but for the most part they rodé 
in box cars, on the blind baggage, on 
tank cars; and once they hid among 


crown was his 
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pipes and lay hemmed in by steel for 
sixty miles. 

Not a penny would Judy give him, 
and once, when he rushed upon her 
with his fingers spread like claws, she 
whipped out a little automatic and in- 
vited him to proceed. She was a 
woman, young and beautiful enough to 
bring alternate smiles and tears on the 
faces of any twelve men, good and true, 
and he was a man, old and dirty and 
with no visible means of support. 

Had this occurred before he made 
the police department in 

the outcome might have 

otherwise. For that visit had 

him that, without his crown 
1 his head, he could expect no con- 
ition from the public. 

Shreveport, Judy went to a hotel 
to put on the feminine finery that she 
had expressed ahead, ordering Jennings 
to wait for her in the street. She had 
expected him to bolt the moment she 
left him, and through the hotel window 
she watched him go, laughing derisively 
to herself. He would return to her, 
she knew. 

At the police station the disreputable- 
looking figure rushed up to a bored 
desk sergeant and began pouring out a 
wretched tale, half truth, of necessity 
half falsehood. The sergeant overcame 
his boredom, it is true, and spent an 
enjoyable fifteen minutes. So thor- 
oughly did he enjoy Jennings’ har- 
tangue that he called in a number of 
fellow officers to share his amusement. 

“My name is Homer Jennings!” per- 
sistently insisted the victim of his own 

ind folly. “I’m a millionaire. I 
Francisco in a house as 
this police station. I’ve been 
by a vixenish woman who calls 
the queen of tramps. I was 
into these filthy clothes. I have 
no money! I can’t work; I’m old and 
feeble and accustomed to comforts and 
luxuries. I—oh, can’t you help me! 
ar give me money enough to send a 
oD- DS 


al 4 
appeal to 
shreveport, 


been 


in San 


torce l 
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message to my secretary in San I’ran- 
cisco and—— Oh, can’t you under- 
stand ?” 

“Sure! Sure, old-timer,” 
ling sergeant said soothingly. 
wire your secretary to come in your pri- 
vate car and bring along the last limou- 
sine you bought. Here’s a hundred- 
dollar bill.” He tore off a corner of a 
piece of newspaper and held it out. 
“You take this and go up to the Royal 
Anne Hotel, and we'll scout around and 
try to get you a valet. Then you——” 

“You're trifling with me, sir!” de- 
clared Jennings. “Ivery word that I 
have told you is the truth!” 

“Sure, sure! And cocaine costs a lot 
these days, at that. You go have a 
nice Turkish bath and——” 

“Stop! I won't stand for such 
treatment! I’m Homer Jennings, capi- 
talist, of si 

“Certainly, Homer! Certainly! We 
heard you the first time. Now, Charlie, 
you take Homer in and lock him up 
for a while, and pretty soon- i 

But, as a grinning policeman made a 
stride toward Jennings, the terrified 
supplicant raced for the door 
bounded into the street. Roars of 
laughter followed him, and he gritted 
his teeth in utter and 
wrath. He knew now that his crown 
was not upon his head. 

He could do nothing, so far as he 
could see, but return to Judy and beg 
for her favor. With his 
his head he might have talked a busi- 
ness victim out of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, but now he could not beg 
enough to send a telegram to San Fran- 
he might have stolen 
did not know 


1 


the chuck- 
nah »’ 
. 


and 


hi ypelessne S 


crown upon 


cisco, Crowned, 
half a million, but now he 
how to steal a dime with which to buy 
a sandwich. In made 
one more effort and buttonholed a well- 
dressed man in the street, a man wil 
stared at him in pure amazement. 
“Listen!” he “T’m Homer 
Jemnings, capitalist of San Francisco. 


desperation he 


10 


began. 
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I've been kidnaped by the queen of 
tramps, and * 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the 
stranger and raced away up the street, 
holding his hat with both hands. 

Newsboys had heard, and now they 
began to ridicule the unfortunate man. 
“I’m Homer Jennings of San Fran- 
cisco!” they yelled. “Hello, Homer! 
lley! Hey! Lookit de capitulust fr’m 
San Francisco! Hello there, Homer!” 

A crowd gathered, and a policeman 
came to find out why. Jennings saw 
him coming and began to hasten away. 
Iie was ordered to halt. Instead he 
ran. “Crazy man! Maniac!” floated 
after him in the breeze. Women 
screamed and grasped their little ones 
in their arms and darted into stores and 
doorways. 

Jennings ran on and on, turning cor- 
ners, dodging between the traffic to 
cross streets. At last he came to the 
hotel into which the queen of tramps 
had gone, and he found her watching 
for him through the window. 

With a cruel, triumphant smile she 
hurried out and took his arm, just as 
a panting policeman plodded up and 
grasped his other arm. “Don’t bother, 
officer,” she said sweetly. “He’s per- 
fectly harmless. He works for me. My 
gardener, you know. He wouldn’t harm 
a fly, but at times he is very queer. 
I'll take him home now, and I promise 
he'll not bother any one on the way.” 

The policeman grinned and gazed ad- 
miringly at the handsomely gowned girl 
with the alluring lips and the wealth 
of flaming hair. “All right, miss,” he 
aid. “TI guess you can handle him.” 

“Certainly. Thank you, _ officer. 
Here’s something for your trouble. 
Come, Homer. I'll take you home 
now.” 

“This woman,” said Jennings, in one 
last attempt, “is the queen of tramps, 
a notorious female crook who has kid- 
naped me 


“Thanks, miss,” said the policeman, 
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pocketing half a dollar. “Too bad, ain’t 


it now? 
"Yes, 

Homer !” 

CHAPTER-XAXXH. 


QUARTERS AND DIMES. 


yes, poor fellow! Come, 


S° Judy the Torch, notorious crook, 
queen of tramps, led Homer Jen- 
nings, San Francisco capitalist, away 
with her to the post office where she 
was to meet her confederate, and the 
law lifted not a finger to stop her. 

“You poor fish,” she said, as he 
trailed along beside her, the curious 
pedestrians looking on, “you can’t get 
away from me! You have to eat, and 
nobody will feed you but me. You 
have to sleep, and who else will tind a 
bed for your” 

Before they left Little Rock, Jen- 
nings knew that a big, wicked-looking 
man, a man that strangely resembled 
one of the fake officers who had threat- 
ened to arrest him in New Orleans, was 
always trailing them. If Jennings were 
to lift a hand against this woman he 
would be mauled to insensibility and 
probably cast from a speeding train. 

Terror lived with him constantly 
now. He slept on the ground or the 
hard floor of a box car, and often he 
ate from cans in hobo camps under 
the ridicule of his mates. Judy flitted 
about these camps for a little, smoked a 
cigarette with the men and talked in a 
friendly manner, and then she went to 
some comfortable hotel for rest and 
clean food. But always when she was 
away, the big, wicked-looking fellow 
hovered near Jennings and kept threat- 
ening eyes upon him, until the wretched 
man’s soul cried out in fear and trem- 
bling. 

On two other occasions, 
strange pair reached Memphis, he tried 
to tell the sad story of Homer Jennings, 
San Francisco capitalist. But, as be- 
fore, apprehensive eyes gazed at him, 
and his listeners shrank away and has- 


before the 
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tened to put space between them. Jen- 
nings wisely gave it up, and from that 
time on his circumstances began to 
mend. 

It would cost somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of a dollar to send a telegram 
to his secretary. Toward acquiring that 
dollar he now bent all of his energy 
and cunning. Every one thought him 
a hobo. Hoboes lived and prospered 
aiter a fashion, and they ate with fair 
regularity and were able to supply 
themselves with other creature com- 
forts. Therefore he would be a hobo, 
if being one would help him out of his 
predicament. 

In a fair-sized town, east of Little 
Rock, he slipped away from the evil- 
eyed vegg who guarded him and, Judy 
he Torch being in a hotel, he began 
begging in the street. Time and again 
he was rebuffed, but people did not 
shrink from hint and break away, as 
had been their wont when he told of 
the unbelievable adventures of Homer 
Jennings. 

At last a man gave him a dime, and 
he hid it in his shoe. Thus encouraged 
he fought down his pride and continued 
to beg; in an hour he had accumulated 
the sum of thirty cents. 

They traveled leisurely on toward 
Memphis. Judy made their trip leis- 
urely because she wished to visit hobo 
camps along the line and strengthen the 
interest which trampdom usually ac- 
Jennings gloated over his 
secret and, when opportunity 
came, begged again, and soon he had 
hitty cents. 


corded her, 


coins 


In Bolington he was hurrying along 


a street, and ahead of him staggered a 
drunken man. This man pulled by its 
strings a bag of tobacco, and with it 
came a quarter which rang on the ce- 
ment pavement, unheard by its owner. 

In a stairway close by lounged a big 


giant of a man, and his black eyes di- 
lated as he heard the ring of the money. 
He saw the coin and darted for it just 
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as Jennings hurried forward to claim 
it. That quarter meant more to Jen- 
nings than the burly giant could have 
guessed. It meant so much to him that 
the weak old man paid no attention to 
the giant’s chest and limbs. 

The man stooped in an easy, gliding 
movement and scooped up the prize. 
The next instant, with the snarl of a 
trapped lynx, Jennings flew at him with 
clawed fingers. 

“Drop it!” said Jennings. “It’s mine! 
I saw it first. Drop it, or I'll murder 
you!” 

The giant stood erect, and his hams 
of fists clenched themselves. Then Jen- 
nings threw aside the skirt of his coat 
and reached his hand to his hip pocket. 
The giant dropped the coin. “G’wan 
out of here!” said Jennings, as his left 
hand claimed the prize. He kept his 
right hand on his imaginary weapon 
until the man had passed around the 
corner, then, for the first time in days, 
came his cackling laugh. ‘“That’s bluff- 
ing,” he declared. 

Homer Jennings had 
bluffed when hundreds of thousands 
were at stake, bluffed and won. All 
that his present situation required was 
that Homer Jenni financier, adjust 
his mental organism to the rdle of 
Homer Jennings, vagabond. And this 
adjustment was surely taking place. 

He had his dollar at last. They had 
reached Memphis and were traveling 
on. At the first opportunity he would 
money to set 


many times 


wire San [francisco for 

him on his feet, and then what a reck- 
oning there would be with Judy the 
Torch! He would leave her at 
buy decent clothes, eat enough decent 
food to put new life into him, and then 
hurry back to New Orleans and reviy 


once, 


the quest for the priceless pearls. 

And then, at the height of his plan- 
ning, he not only chanced to see th 
pearls in Judy’s hands, but he was over- 
taken by a new misfortune that upset 
his entire scheme. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY. 


THE queen of tramps, Jennings, and 

the evil-eyed individual who gum- 
shoed after him, were a short way out 
of Memphis when the new catastrophe 
fell upon the millionaire. They were 
riding a freight train, composed largely 
of loaded cattle cars, bound for one of 
the northern packing centers. Judy 
had learned of a baggage car that was 
to be “dead-headed” north, and into it 
she had contrived to sneak her prisoner 
and herself. Somewhere else on the 
train rode the wicked-eyed man servant 
of Judy the Torch. 

Secure in the knowledge of the dimes 
and quarters hidden about his person 
and believing that at the next stop he 
was to free himself of the red-headed 
witch and her evil gnome, Jennings 
grew bolder, and a heated argument 
took place. “Judy,” he said in the 
course of this dialogue, “you’ve made 
a fool of me long enough. I've been 
helpless, but I’m not going to put up 
with it any longer. Why have you 
tried to humiliate me this way?” His 
tones were reproachful rather than 
angry. 

She laughed ringingly. “Why, you 
wanted to know all about tramps and 
crooks,” she said. “I’m teaching you. 
How else could you expect to know the 
men that you are to command? You 
must learn their traits, their peculiari- 
ties, how they live. Aren’t you enjoy- 
ing the trip, daddy?” 

“I’ve told you a hundred times to 
stop calling me daddy,” he replied. 
“And [’m here to tell you, right now, 
that I’m not the utter fool you think I 
am. I know that you, or some con- 
federate of yours, picked my pockets to 
place me in this disgustingly helpelss 
situation. I know that I was in no 
danger of being arrested in New Or- 
leans. I know that it was henchmen 
of yours who represented themselves as 
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detectives merely to help place me in 
your hands. Now tell me why you 
have schemed to heap all of these in- 
dignities upon me, Judy.” 

Again she laughed. “I’m merely ini- 
tiating you into the mysteries of tramp- 
dom,” she told him, “so that you will 
make a more able commander when 
you assume your proposed role of 
master crook.” 

“That is a lie,” he said flatly. “You 
never tried to help me in that respect. 
You never for one moment seriously 
contemplated the organization of a 
criminal ring. You merely pretended 
to do so, -hoping, I suppose, to induce 
me to put up money which you meant 
to steal. So why, I ask again, have 
you schemed to make a bum of me?” 

Her eyes gleamed through tiny slits. 
Judy was angry, and therefore reckless. 
“So you’re on, are you, you poor eel,” 
she said. “Yes, I deliberately planned 
to get you in this fix, and I’m going to 
keep you there until you pay me my 
price. Railroad me to the pen, will 
you! Hang pearls about my neck so 
you can get at ’em to swipe ’em, will 
you! Oh, you poor fish!” 

Then in high anger she told of her 
spying on him the first day that he 
came to The Golden Ladder, proved to 
him that all along he had been like 
putty in her hands. 

“What became of the Keystone man 
whom you brought to New Orleans to 
help you steal the pearls?’ she de- 
manded. “I sent him to sea to work 
before the mast and dodge a brutal 
mate’s belaying pin, and live on wormy 
food! Did you care what became of 
him? Did you worry over his fate? 

“You yourself asked me to dispose of 
the second Keystone man for you. I 
sent him to South Africa under the 
same conditions, Have you thought of 
what he may be suffering? Has your 
conscience tortured you about that? 

“And, when you learned that we 
were only playing with you in the mat- 
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ter of your old fool criminal ring, you 
decided to double-cross me, Then you 
changed your plans again, and once 
more you began to itch for the pearls, 
That meant that, to free your skirts, 
you would eventually sacrifice me, 
make me the goat, railroad me! But 
I was too smooth for you, old man. 
Right along you were under my very 
thumb. I scared the life out of the 
strong-arm men that you’d hired to 
steal the necklace from me, and they 
handed you the double-cross. 

“You're a cruel, revengeful, self-cen- 
tered old and I know you 
through and through. I have you pow- 
erless in my hands, and I’m going to 
keep you drinking the cup of degrada- 
tion until I’m satisfied. 

“Listen, Homer Jennings: It will cost 
you just one hundred thousand dollars 
to put a clean, whole suit of clothes on 
your back and live like a human being 
again, my price, old-timer. 
When you’re ready to send to San 
Francisco for the money I'll make the 
gements. Then hand it over to 
me, and I'll stop pestering you. You 
don’t dare raise a protest. You're al- 
ready outside the law. I’ve got you by 
the hair of your neck in a downhill pull, 
Jack! 

“But I haven’t begun on you yet. 
you eat dirt before I’m 
through torturing you. At present I 
have another matter on my_ hands. 
That’s really what brought me on the 
road, and I took you along so that my 
pals in New Orleans wouldn’t have an 
to frisk you and slip me 

louble cross. When I’ve attended 
to this other little Matter, I'll get busy 
Wi uu in earnest, and I'll make you 
* the day you were born if you re- 
to give me that hundred thou- 


sneak, 


fy) 
hats 


arran 


I'll make 


opportunity 


‘it word battle continued, and 
Judy told him of the pseudo queen of 
tramps and declared her determination 
to find her. She told of 


a telegram 
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from Boone, which she had found 
awaiting her at Memphis. It told 
where the impostor was then located, 
and at K. C, she expected to meet 
Boone and go with him for a final set- 
tlement of that affair, 

The train had come to a stop as they 
argued, and Judy ceased speaking lest 
railroad men outside overhear and 
order them out. Listening at the closed 
door, she heard the conductor tell a 
brakeman that the dead-head coach was 
to be dropped at this station. “We've 
got to get out of here,” she said in low- 
ered tones to Jennings. “We must 
catch some other car of the train, or 
we'll be sidetracked in this burg. Come 
on!” 

But Jennings held back. Through 
his mind there flashed a wild idea to 
oppose her and make a try for his free- 
dom. If he could keep to this car and 
allow sidetracked, he 
might escape the girl. Then he could 
send his telegram and elude her. 
‘ome on!” she. said. 
We gotta 


himself to be 


“Come on! ( 
“Don’t stand there gaping! 
get outa this!” 

Could he pretend to be following her 
and, when she preceded him to the plat- 
form, dared he slam the door and lock 
himself in? There was a lock he knew 
If he slid the bolt 
without attracting the attention of the 
railroad men. 

Just one thing held him back, the 
pearls. He knew now, though Judy 
had not told him, that the necklace had 
not been stolen in Orleans. He 
had suspected it all along. If 
it with her, he felt that he must c 
tinue to ac the hope of 


He pre- 


she could not get in 
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company 
eventually 
tended humility again, 

“I’m coming,” he said. “You ni 
be so sharp, Judy. I know when 
beaten. What you've told me has take 
all the fight out of me. And to 
that, on top of it.all, the pearls are 
to both of us. That’s what hurt 


laying hanc 
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It was a crude attempt to intrigue her 
into making a disclosure, and it was 
successful, because Judy, fired with her 
triumph over him and gloating because 
of it, was temporarily off her guard. 
“Lost the pearls!” she exclaimed in a 
stage whisper. “Oh, you’re a bigger 
simp than even I thought!” 

With one hand on the brass knob of 
the door she fished inside the bib of 
her overalls with the other and trium- 
phantly dragged the necklace from its 
secret hiding place. “Lost the pearls!” 

As he started toward her, she 
dropped the necklace and the knob and 
whipped out her automatic. “Keep 
your distance! Now come on, as I 
ordered,” she said. 

She pocketed the gun, cautiously 
opened the door and peered out. Trip- 
ping out on the platform she looked up 
and down the track, then hastened to 
the other side and cid the same. At the 
door she announced: “All clear. Not 
a shack in sight. Come on, quick!” 

Meekly he followed, for within him 
burned the fierce determination to en- 
dure any discomfort, to submit to al- 
most any form of cruelty, until he 
could wrest the priceless necklace from 
her hands. He would follow her and 
pretend that he was whipped. And 
then, when she least expected it, he 
would strike. 

They climbed down the steps at the 
head end of the car, and Judy led the 
way toward the caboose. As_ they 
passed the rear platform of the dead- 
head, a bewhiskered man leaped out 
upon them, brandishing a club. 
“Stop!” he ordered. “Ye’re under ar- 
rest fer bein’ tramps!” 

One lean hand grasped Homer Jen- 
sleeve, and the other reached out 
for Judy the Torch. But the girl 
lipped from under it like an eel, and 
the officer gasped, as he became aware 
that she was a girl. 

“What the——” 
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She turned and smiled sweetly at 
him. “Officer,” she said, “I want to 
thank you for arresting that bum. He’s 
been bothering me. Just because I wear 
men’s overalls is no reason that I 
should have to submit to the insults of 
a dirty tramp. I wish you’d take him 
away and lock him up.” 

“T’ll do that, miss,” returned the puz- 
zled constable. “But what’re you doin’ 
on this train?” 

“Why, those are my cattle that are 
in the stock cars,” she said airily. “I’m 
riding with them to Chicago. I’m what 
is called a farmerette. But, because I 
have the courage to get out and do the 
regular work of a man to earn an 
honest living, I don’t purpose to be 
insulted. I can’t appear in court 
against this tramp, for I have to go 
on with my stock. Can’t you just lock 
him up for vagrancy as a lesson?” 

“You jes’ bet I kin, ma’am,” he re- 
plied. “An’ I'll do that, too. Come on!” 
He jerked Jennings, who protested. 

“But——” 

“Shet up! Ye c’n tell it th’ jedge.” 

Over the constable’s shoulder the cat- 
like eyes of Judy blazed at Jennings. 

Why had this relentless woman de- 
liberately forced him into the grip of 
the law? What new fiendish scheme 
had her fertile brain concocted on the 
spur of the moment? Jennings was 
bound for jail, but for how long he 
had no idea, and Judy the Torch 
seemed willing that this should be so. 

He looked back miserably, and, be- 
fore the righteous constable had shaken 
his head to the front again, he saw 
Judy waving her handkerchief, and 
from her other hand, held high, dripped 
the string of pearls. 

For a moment a delicious thrill of 
relief surged through Jennings. He 
was free of Judy the Torch. Then his 
spirits sank again. Was he free from 
her?” How could he be free from her, 
or anything, locked up in prison? 


To be concluded in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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T was a hot afternoon in July. 
Doctor Bentiron’s office hours 
were over, and he lay back in 
the great reclining chair be- 

his two revolving bookcases, 
smoking languidly. 

Every pane of the skylight which 
formed the entire ceiling of his office 
was swung wide, but the air was hot, 
muggy, and oppressive, so that I 
breathed with difficulty, being of stout 
habit. But the chief, wrapped as usual 
in a faded, scorched green bath robe, 
Was quite at ease. He minded the heat 
no more than a salamander. 

We talked, I remember, of the cur- 
rent “crime wave.” The Sunday Star, 
lacking, no doubt, a news “feature” of 
sufficient pungency, had fallen upon the 
police department and given a page 
spread to the unsolved murder mys- 
teries of the year. It was a good 
enough article of its kind, written with 
gleeful malice, and read by most, per- 
haps, in the same spirit. For few really 
love the police—least of all are they 
loved by the New York Star. 

I gave the doctor a brief resumé of 
the Star’s story. Doctor Bentiron him- 
self consistently refused to waste time 
in reading the newspapers. Then I 
waited for his comment. 

He smoked in silence for a time, his 
extraordinarily long gray eyes blinking 
dully at the wall, his bearded face 
wearily inscrutable. At last-—— 

“Umphf,” said he. “It is not a mat- 
ter of very great importance that mur- 
der mysteries should go ‘unsolved’ as 





tween 


they say. In his way, you know, your 
murderer is something of a public bene- 
factor; he enables others to gratify 
vicariously their taste for cruelty, Dear 
old ladies who weep when they rock 
on the cat’s tail simply revel in the de- 
tails of a particularly atrocious crime; 
and, really, there’s nothing more ex- 
hilarating to all of us than a. murder. 
And next to the pure joy of reading 
about the crime itself comes the pleas- 
ure of the arrest, the delightful rehash- 
ing of horrors during a long and scan- 
dalous trial, the conviction, and finally 
the thrilling dénouement, after the mur- 
derer has ‘eaten a hearty breakfast.’ 
Umphf. Yes. Exactly 

“Yes, my son, the real animus behind 
such complaints as those in the Star is 
nothing more than resentment. We are 
annoyed with the police because their 
failure to discover murderers deprives 
us of the pleasure of gloating upon crime 
and punishment.” 

“One would think,” I s 
you didn’t believe murderers ought to 
be punished.” 

“Umphf,” said the chief impertur! 
ably. “That depends upon what you 
mean by punishment. In_ this 
Freddy, my son, men live so close to 
éach other and so far away from crude 
realities that their ideas of punishment 
are likely to be quite false—like most 
other ideas. This I do believe, tha 
every human act carries within itself in- 
evitable consequences. If you call any 
such act a ‘crime’—which is a purely 
artificial term at best—then you may 
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uggested, “that 
I 


age, 
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call its consequences ‘punishment’ if 
you like. And you may be sure that 
the punishment will fit the crime much 
more exactly than any legal penalty pos- 
sibly could. The Greeks, Blakely, were 
quite right when they conceived tragedy 
as the conflict between man and Fate. 
Your criminal may escape the law; he 
often does; but he cannot escape des- 
tiny. His act is charged against him. 
Whether the police catch him or not, his 
account will be balanced soon or late.” 

The doctor stopped, yawned, and fell 
to rolling a fresh cigarette. ‘You may 
call that a sermon if you like,” he 
drawled. 

Then came a knock at the door, and 
ittle Miss Gallegher popped in her 
bronze-colored head, 

“A Mr. Walter Mowbray, doctor. He 
ays he has an appointment, but Miss 
Morgan can’t find it 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. ‘“Mow- 
bray—— Yes. I remember. Costello 
asked me to see the fellow to-night. 
Send him in, please.” 

The little nurse disappeared. Pres- 
ently the door swung open again, and 

stranger entered, 

He was a fat man and very bald. He 
might have been forty-five, but his ridic- 
tlous belted jacket and skin-tight trou- 
sers would have seemed juvenile upon 
a college freshman. The ankles above 
his russet oxfords were puffy and swol- 
len beneath purple silk socks, and his 
ound face also seemed swollen and was 
of an unhealthy, sallow hue. Looking 

him, I thought of the old saying, “a 
white kidney in a large, white 
and wondered that a middle- 
so obviously sick should still 


vanity of dress. 


in the book.” 


large, 
man,” 
agea Man 
herish an adolescent 

Mr, Mowbray paused just inside the 
coor, glancing from me to Doctor Bent- 
ron with small brown eyes of a hard, 
porcine glitter. He was plainly ill at 
case, as most people were at first sight 
of this most unconventional office and 
its immobile, bath-robed occupant. 
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The chief sat perfectly still, long, dull 
eyes brooding upon the bare wall be- 
fore him; but I rose. Save for Doctor 
Bentiron’s, mine was the only chair 
in the room; the chief preferred that 
his patients should stand. 

“Umphf,” drawled Doctor Bentiron, 
still blinking sleepily at the wall. “Sit 
down, son.” 

Although he had not vouchsafed the 
stranger so much as the corner of one 
eye, | knew that the chief had appraised 
Mr. Mowbray exactly—and had dis- 
approved. Otherwise he would have 
rung for another chair to be brought in. 

So I sat down again, feeling rather 
uncomfortable, and waited for the 
stranger to state his business, 

Hie hesitated a moment, shifting his 
feet, and wet his loose, pale lips. | be- 
gan to notice a strong smell; the fellow 
evidently used perfume in large quanti- 
ties. Then, seeing that his host had no 
intention of speaking, he began rather 
uncertainly : 

“This is Doctor Bentiron. I want 
you to examine my wife, doctor; | sup- 
pose Doctor Costello told you something 
about her?” 

The doctor made no sign, but con- 
tinued to smoke languidly; so presently 
Mr. Mowbray went on: 

“TI brought her with me; she’s out in 
your waiting room now. But I wanted 
to say just a word before she comes in. 
She has some obscure nervous disease, 
Costello says; but I’m beginning to be 
afraid it’s something worse. I’m afraid 
her mind is going, doctor, she acts so 
queer. She’s insanely jealous of me, for 
one thing; thinks the women are all 
after me”—and Mr. Mowbray leered 
self-consciously and threw out a thick, 
dropsical leg, as if to say, “It’s no 
wonder. 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron dryly. 
It was his first remark. 

At his indescribably satirical inflec- 
tion Mowbray flinched, a dull red creep- 
ing up the flabby cheeks to his pouched 
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eyelids. “Of course she has no reason, 
doctor,” he hastened on to say, “but it 
makes it very hard for me. I mustn't 
wait—she will be getting suspicious— 
but I want you to look particularly for 
signs of insanity.” 

He paused once more. Doctor 
Bentiron gave him neither word nor 
glance, but pushed one of the buttons 
set upon the great chair arm. 

Miss Gallegher popped in at the door. 

“Bring Mrs. Mowbray in, please.” 


In a moment the door opened again, 
and the patient appeared; a tall, gray- 


prominent, pale-blue eyes. 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron, still 
blinking mournfully at the wall before 
him, and pushed another button. Han- 
rahan, the big orderly, appeared 

“A chair for Mrs. Mowbray? 
Sit down, madam. Take Mr. Mowbray 
back to the waiting room.” 

The gentleman followed Hanrahan 
out rather reluctantly, I thought, glanc- 


Bentiron turned his attention 
to the patient; that is, although he still 
gazed wearily straight before him. I 
knew that he was considering her. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “exactly. 
Take her pulse, Blakely.” 

I took the lady’s wrist. 
and thirty,” I reported. 
small; high tension.” 

“Umphf,” said the doctor. 
He sighe d. 

lam no Doctor Bentiron; but I had 
made a diagnosis. The case 
Was unmistakable; an obvious fullness 
in the lean, corded throat; the wide, 
bulging eyes, over which the lids could 
scarcely close; the hands, which trem- 
bled visibly in spite of her nervous grip 
upon her chair arms; and the rapid 
were the four cardinal 
‘ymptoms of Graves’ disease ; exopthal- 
mic goitre. 


“A hundred 
“Hard and 
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“Exactly,” said the chief, and rose, 
groaning. 

I will not weary you with details of 
his examination. Mrs. Mowbray 
proved to be highly nervous, as victims 
of Graves’ disease always are; but she 
showed no evidences of insanity. She 
did not even express any ideas of jeal- 
ousy. 

When the doctor questioned her about 
this she smiled deprecatingly. “Why, 
no, doctor. Walter always says I’m 
jealous; I think the idea rather pleases 
him. But I’m not, really.” 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron under 
his breath. “Fancies himself as a lad) 
killer.” 

I thought so, too, and marveled 
wardly at the quaint vanity of this fat, 
bald nephritic with his grotesque ‘col- 
lege-cut” clothes, his pathetic grasping 
after a vanished youth in which, per- 
haps, his wife might have had cause for 
jealousy—though I could not imagi 
the fellow as especially preposse 
even twenty years ago. 

“You have exopthalmic goitre,” 
chief told her. “It’s not a case for n 
I shall tell your husband so,” 

He sent her out and sat smoking i 
silence for a few minutes, 

“Not a case for me—yet,” he said at 
last ; and I nodded, for in its later stages 
Graves’ disease often produces an in- 
sanity of special and well-recognized 
type. “Blakely, my sen, I don’t like 
that husband of hers. I don’t care for 
him at all. Umphf. No. He talked as 
though he wished his wife would g: 
crazy; I wonder why?” 

Without waiting for a reply the 
tor pushed another button, and pr: 
ently Mr. Mowbray returned. 

“Your wife has Graves’ 
opthalmic goitre,” stated the 
abruptly. “It’s not a case for me; 
shows absolutely no signs of insanit 
I advise you to take her to Roger Jol 
he’s the best man in the country on thy 
roid disease, or you might go ot 
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Rochester, Minnesota, if you’d rather. 
Good day.” 

Set on the alert by Doctor Bentiron’s 
remark, I watched Mowbray closely 
during this speech. As the chief stated 
his diagnosis I fancied that the fel- 
low’s loose lips twisted into the faintest 
self-satisfied smirk; but when he was 
told that his wife showed no evidences 
of mental disease his face changed ex- 
pression. The movements were very 
slight; perhaps I imagined them. 

But when the man _ had _ gone, 
“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron disgust- 
edly. “The place is perfumed like a 
barber shop. Let’s get out of here. 
That fellow’s a natural born crook, and 
I pity his wife, sick or well.” 

And with that he dismissed the sub- 
ject of the Mowbrays, and I thought 
no more about husband or wife for a 
month. 

Then, in the early part of August, 
Mr. Walter Mowbray reappeared, this 
time in the morning, while I was in the 
inner office. His fat, pale face was 
drawn into grieved lines, and the 
pouches beneath his eyes were larger; 
but his dress was as abstrdly youthful 
as ever, and he reeked of perfume. 

“My wife is worse, doctor,” said he. 
“T took her to Doctor Johns as you ad- 
vised, and he operated on her at the 
hospital four weeks ago. For a few 
days she seemed to improve, but after 
that she had a relapse. All her symp- 
toms came back, and she began to act 
very strangely. I’m sure her mind is 
affected.” 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron. 
she here ?” 

She was, it seemed ; and presently she 
was brought in. The doctor sent her 
husband out and made another examina- 
tion. 

Mrs. Mowbray had looked ill enough 
a month ago; but now I was shocked 
at the change in her. She was thinner 
than ever—no more than skin and bones 
—and her glassily bright eyes protruded 
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so that the lids could not cover them. 
Her face twitched, her hands trembled 
pitifully, and her pulse raced so fast 
that I could scarcely count it. On her 
throat were two fresh, red scars, and 
the small goitre which had shown there 
was gone entirely. 

“You ought to be in bed,” said the 
chief gently. 

But Mrs. Mowbray laughed aloud, 
crazily. “I’m not sick,” she denied. “I 
feel perfectly well—unusually well!” 
Her voice was high and shrill; she 
talked rapidly, making quick, jerky ges- 
tures. “My husband thinks I’m sick, 
but I’m not. I think he wants to get 
rid of me; [ think he’s in love with an- 
other woman, But I’m watching him— 
I’m watching him! Oh, he’s a devil 
among the women, that husband of 
mine!”—with another shrill, mirthless 
cachinnation. “T’ll bet he’s flirting with 
your nurses right now.” And abruptly 
she burst into tears. “I wish I were 
dead—I wish I were dead!” she sobbed. 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron, and 
his face was very grim. “You'd bet- 
ter go home now, Mrs. Mowbray. I'll 
send a nurse with you, and perhaps to- 
morrow we can arrange to have you 
come here for a rest.” 

As I have told you before Doctor 
Bentiron kept a licensed house for the 
insane; the big building on Madison 
Avenue had accommodations for 
twenty-five patients. 

“I won't go,” sobbed Mrs. Mow- 
bray. “I won’t leave my husband to run 
around with other women. I’ve got to 
stay at home to watch him.” 

Plainly the woman had ideas of 
jealousy now. Whether she had con- 
cealed them at her previous visit, of 
whether they had developed since, I did 
not know. I wondered briefly if per 
haps they had not been suggested by her 
husband. 

“Umphf,” repeated Doctor Bentiron 
cryptically. “All right, Mrs. Mowbray. 
I'll talk to your husband. You go home 
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now; I'll send Miss O’Loughlin with 
you.” He pushed a button. 
* But the woman was not satisfied yet. 
“No,” she protested, “no pretty nurse 
for him to make eyes at!” 

I laughed aloud, and the chief him- 

f grinned faintly, at thought of Miss 
‘Loughlin, veteran of twenty years’ 
service with the insane, as a siren. “He 
won't make love to this nurse,” said 
Doctor Bentiron dryly. “Ask Miss 
O'Loughlin to come here, Miss Gal- 
egher; then bring in Mr. Mowbray.” 
And when the man appeared: “I’m 
your wife home with a nurse, 
Mowbray. You wait outside; I want 
to talk with you again.” 
Doctor Bentiron’s way; 
hen he decided to take charge of a 
ise he did not suggest—he ordered. 
\nd few were bold enough to question 
le oudies 

For a moment I thought, Mowbray 
ould. fle hesitated, loose lips parted, 
scowl upon his fat, pale face. Doc- 
or Bentiron turned his head slightly, 
the man from beneath heavy, 


anging brows. 


sending 
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ay started visibly ; a dull color 

the leaden pouches beneath his 

; his brown gaze drooped. “Ah— 

all right, doctor,” said he submissively, 
turned away. 

Then the gray, competent, motherly 
Miss O’Loughlin came in and, after a 
lew whispered directions from the 
chief, led Mrs. Mowbray away. The 

in trembled violently, talked 

and at random, laughing and 

by turns. It was plain to be 

hat Graves’ disease had seriously 


altected her 


and 


mind, 
Doctor Bentiron and I were left alone 
her. The chief’s vague gaze was 
cted than ever; he yawned 
ily, as though bored to dis- 
w that excite- 
impassive 
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lighted it, and inhaled deeply. “Get Doc- 
tor Johns on the phone, Blakely; I will 
talk with him myself.” 

I got the portable phone from its cup- 
board and plugged it into the socket in 
the arm of the chiei’s chair, agog with 
curiosity. Doctor Bentiron never 
talked over the telephone except on mat- 
ters of the gravest importance; | won- 
dered what symptoms I had missed dur- 
ing his examination of Mrs, Mowbray. 
To me she was no more than a case 
of exopthalmic goitre developing quite 
typically. 

“Here is Doctor Johns,” I reported 
presently. “Just a moment; Doctor 
Bentiron wishes to speak with you.” 

The chief took the phone languidly, 
resting its base upon his chest as he 
lay far back in the great chair. 

“Johns? Bentiron speaking.  \ 
operated on a Mrs. Walter Mowbray 
Graves’ disease. What did you d 

. . Complete excision? Umphf. Did 
you section the thyroid? . . . Umpht 
Thanks.” 

He hung up and turned to 
face wearily expressionless. 
Blakely, I have a hunch. 
me, my son, what is the cause of Gra 
disease?” 

“Why,” I answered, “it’s due to ove 
activity of the thyroid gland, of course.” 
The thyroid is that gland in the nec! 
which, when it becomes enlarged, i 
called a goitre. 

“Exactly. Then should 
Mowbray’s symptoms persist, and even 
grow more pronounced, after 
plete excision of the thyroid? Joli 
tells me he took a chance and removed 
the entire gland—every bit of it.” 

“Why,” I suggested weakly, “may 
the parathyroids ; 

“Umphf,” drawled Doctor Bentiron 
“Let’s have Mowbray back for a 
ute.” And, when the man had com 
“T’ve decided to accept your wife’ 
for treatment. She refuses 
here, so I’ve sent a nurse home wit! 


me, 
“Umpht 


Exactly. l¢ 


why Mrs. 
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Miss O’Loughlin will stay for the pres- 
ent. I'll come to your house two weeks 
from to-day. In the meantime your 
wife is to have no medicine at all. 
Good day.” 

But the other hesitated. “Her mind 
is affected, isn’t it? And lately she’s 
been talking about killing herself. Don’t 
you think she ought to be put away for 
her own sake?” 

Doctor Bentiron gave him a long, 
deliberate scrutiny. As did most people, 
Mowbray flinched from that sudden, 
cold focusing of the long gray eyes 
which were usually so dull and absent; 
the chief very rarely looked straight at 
any one. The flabby, pale cheeks grew 
perceptibly paler; the shallow brown 
shifted and drooped; Mowbray 
moved uneasily, wet his lips, fiddled 
with the lapel of his ridiculous belted 
coat, 

Miss O’Loughlin will take care of 
her,” said the chief at last. “And mind, 
now’—with an emphasis I thought 
rather odd—‘‘no medicine at all until 
Icome. And, by the way, I might want 
to send for you. What’s your business 
address?” 

Mowbray gave a number in East New 
York. “I’m with the Gould people,” 
he explained. 

When he had gone out 
turned to me. “Get Gould & Com- 
pany on this phone,” he ordered. “The 
you know; Gould Meat Prod- 
their New York man- 


cyes 


the chief 


] ackers, 
ucts. Ask for 
ager.” 

{ did so, and when the manager an- 
swered I turned to Doctor Bentiron for 
further instruction. 

“Ask about Walter 
What’s his position?” 

“Hello! Gould’s? 
speaking; Doctor 
Is Mr. Walter 
there?” 

“Yes, doctor.” The manager’s voice 
was courteous enough, for Doctor 
Bentiron’s name is one to conjure with. 


Mowbray. 
Doctor Blakely 
assistant. 
employed 


Bentiron’s 
Mowbray 
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“He works up in our East New York 
plant. You can reach him there.” 

“Doctor Bentiron just wants to know 
what his work is,” I explained. 

“Why, he’s our chief chemist. We 
make up a lot of pharmaceuticals, you 
know—pituitrin, adrenalin, and so on. 
He has charge of that work.” 

I. started violently. “And thyroid?” 
I demanded. “You make thyroid ex- 
tract?” 

“Why, yes, doctor,” as though won- 
dering at my vehemence. “Thyroid, 
and lutein, pepsin pancreatin—all the 
animal extracts. Perhaps Doctor Bent- 
iron would be interested in our line; 
I might send one of our salesmen 
around ?” 

“Um—no—— Yes, I suppose so,” I 
muttered, half dazed. ‘Yes, 
That would be very good of you. 
Thanks.” 

I hung up and mechanically discon- 
nected the telephone and restored it to 
its cupboard. 

“Mowbray is chief chemist for Gould 
& Company,” I told the chief. ‘“Super- 
intends the making of animal extracts— 
pepsin, pancreatin, and all that. And 
thyroid extract!” 

To explain my excitement, let me say 
once more that Graves’ disease is caused 
by an increase in the secretion of the 
thyroid gland. And all the symptoms 
of Graves’ disease—except, perhaps, 
swelling of the gland itself—can be pro- 
ag in the normal individual by feed- 
ing extract of sheep’s thyroid over con- 
wr see e periods of time. 

“Umpl f,” said the doctor, 
moved. “We have, then, 
presents all the symptoms, 
mental, of exopthalmic goitre. 
Johns operates on her and removes all 
of the thyroid gland; yet her condition 
And Johns tells me that 
1 thyroid 
Struma 


” 


ot course. 


quite un- 
a lady who 
physical and 
Roger 


eTOWS Worse. 
examination of her 
showed nothing but a struma.” 


is simple enlargement of the thyroid 


microscopic 
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gland—ordinary goitre, which produces 
no symptoms. 

Doctor Bentiron paused 
deeply upon his cigarette. 

“Also,” he went on, each deliberate 
word accompanied by a little jet of 
smoke, “the lady’s husband is a physi- 
ological chemist by occupation, and his 
work consists, in part, of the manu- 
facture of thyroid extract in large 
quantities. Umphf. Yes. Exactly. 

I leaped to my feet, all cxcitement. 
“You've got it!’ I cried. “The man’s 
poisoning his wife with thyroid. 
What'll you do now, doctor—have him 
arrested ?” 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron, in 
denial. “Sit down, Freddy. Don’t ex- 
cite yourself. And don’t jump to con- 
clusions. That Mowbray took advan- 
tage of the fact that his wife had a 
small goitre to administer thyroid over 
a period of months and thus simulate 
Graves’ disease, is possible, of course. 
But it is a long way from being proved 
yet. We must find out, first, whether 
she did have a visible goitre before any 
symptoms developed, and, second, 
whether Mowbray actually gave her 
thyroid extract. Also his motive for so 
doing. And even then’—he checked 
my impetuous gesture—"“you must re- 
member that her symptoms were so typ- 
ical that none of the very competent 
physicians who have examined and 
treatel Mrs, Mowbray suspected any- 


thing but disease. 


to draw 


ordinary Graves’ 
Supposing this matter came to a trial, 
there'd be plenty of expert testimony 
lor the defense.” 

-“He didn’t ‘fool you,” I objected. 
“You caught on right away.” 
eons repeated Doctor Bentiron. 
“IT didn’t l 


admit. 


fancy the man’s looks, I wil 
But when I first examined Mrs. 
Mowbray I hadn’t an idea of anything 
but a typical exopthalmic goitre.” 

“Well,” I persisted, “what’s to be 
done? You can’t leave the woman to 
be poisoned !” 


“No,” the chief agreed, “if she is 
being poisoned. But I think that she'll 
do well enough for the next two weeks. 
I more than suggested to Mowbray that 
she wasn’t to have any medicine at all. 
And Miss O'Loughlin has her orders. 
I'll send Miss Riley over to-night, too, 
so the woman won’t be left alone at all. 
He can’t do any damage without my 
knowing it. And meanwhile we will 
await developments—and look up Alr. 
Walter Mowbray a little.” 

And he would talk no more about the 
matter. 

I burned with impatience and un- 
satisfied curiosity ; but I knew the chief 
too well to hope for any enlightenment 
until he chose to give it. So I made 
the best of things for more than a week, 
wondering continually what Doctor 
Bentiron planned to do. 

On the tenth day after the Mowbrays’ 
visit Miss O’Loughlin phoned in. Miss 
surns, the switchboard girl, gave me 
her message. 

“Miss O'Loughlin, at 
bray’s house, reports 
Blakely. She wants a relief.” 

“T’ll tell the doctor.” And I 
in to him, 

(Doctor Bentiron received may 
with visible excitement. That 
impassive face hardened subtly, and his 
eyes narrowed a little. 

“Umphf. Send a relief and have 
Miss O'Loughlin report here at once. 
You go after her, Blakely, and take a 
nurse with you. And send for Mow- 
bray. Tell him to come to my office 
at once. Scatter, now!” 

The only nurse | found at liberty was 
little Miss Miller, just graduated. [| 
hesitated to put her on a case which the 
chief evidentiy considered so important ; 
but I must take some one, and Doctor 
Bentiron had said to hurry. 

So I took Miss Miller, and we drove 
to Mowbray’s apartment on West [ind 
Avenue. 

I found Mrs. Mowbray 


Mrs. 


sick, 


\Mow- 


| i ctor 
went 


news 
is, his 


worse. She 
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was not noisy, but muttered constantly 
to herself, pacing the floor and wringing 
her hands in that peculiarly agitated, 
depressed excitement characteristic of 
the insanity of Graves’ disease. She 
paid no attention to me. 

“T want to die,” she moaned, “I want 
to die! My husband doesn’t love me. 
I want to die!” 

Physically, however, she was no 
worse; indeed, she seemed stronger, 
with the unnatural strength of insanity. 

“Suicidal,” whispered Miss O’Lough- 
lin to her relief. “Watch her every 
minute.”’ 

“T’ll be back later,” I told Miss Miller. 
“She can’t stay here, of course. I'll 
tell the doctor, and he’ll probably ar- 
range to have her committed.” 

Then I took Miss O'Loughlin and 
started back. The nurse did look sick; 
she had lost weight, and her eyes had 
an odd expression. 

When we entered the chief’s waiting 
room Mr. Walter Mowbray was already 
there, looking half uneasy, half grati- 
fied. 

“How’s my wife, doctor?” he de- 
manded. 

“Worse,” I told him. 
be committed.” 

And I fancied that the uneasiness 
faded from his round, unhealthy face, 
and the gratification increased. 

The chief had left orders for me to 
bring Miss O'Loughlin in to him at 
I did so, and he gave her one 
fleeting glance. 

“Hold out your hands.” 

She obeyed; they trembled visibly. 

“Take her pulse, Blakely.” 

It was hurried, irregular; one hun- 
dred and forty to the minute. 

“Umphf. All right, Miss O’Loughlin. 
Go to bed and stay there. You'll be 
well in a day or two.” 

As she went out the chief turned to 
me, a light of triumph in his gray eyes. 

“Well ?” 

“Well,” said I dubiously. 


“She'll have to 


once, 


“Rapid 
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pulse, tremors Why, her eyes! 
Her eyes stick out! Doctor, she’s been 
getting thyroid, too!” 

“Umphf. Yes. Exactly. I told Miss 
O’Loughlin to eat and drink a little of 
everything her patient ate and drank. 
Now we'll have Mowbray in.” 

The man entered boldly enough, ap- 
parently quite at ease. 

“Doctor Blakely “tells me it will be 
necessary to put my wife away in an 
institution. I was afraid of it; but I 
suppose it had to be. What must | 
do?” 

“Umph,” said the chief. “You've 
been very thoughtful, Mowbray, cook- 
ing special dainties for your wife, and 
all that.” 

The other shrugged. “Just junket 
and things like that,” he said deprecat- 
ingly. “A chemist ought to be able to 
cook.” 

“Exactly. Mowbray, do you want 
to kill your wife, or are you satisfied 
now that she’s insane? You can get 
yourself appointed committee of her 
person and estate, you know, and get 
her money that way.” 

During this speech our visitor had 
grown paler and paler, until even his 
loose, trembling lips were lead-colored, 
and his cheeks were like the under side 
of a dead fish. At last he broke in. 

“\Wh-what do you mean?” he blus- 
tered weakly. 

“Umphf. I mean that you married 4 
rich wife; that she kept the purse- 
strings too tight; that you decided to 
get hold of her money; that you pois- 
oned her with thyroid extract stolen 
from your employers over a period of 
months; that in this way you produced 
the of Graves’ 
disease; that you have driven her crazy, 
and that you would kill her, no doubt, 
if I didn’t take a hand.” 

Mowbray rocked on his feet, fumb- 
ling at his coat lapels. His face was 


dead white. 


symptoms 
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“You—you can’t prove it!” he mut- 
tered, 

“I think I can. 
? 1 * a 
lovely junkets 


My nurse has sam- 
of your and cus- 
rds. 

Mowbray achieved a sneering grin, 
though his face was still colorless. “Do 
you know any good test for thyroid ex- 
tract?” he jeeringly asked. 

“Why, yes. The physiological test. 
I’ve used it already with my nurse as 
subject. She’s been eating your cus- 
tards too, Mowbray—and she’s begin- 
how all your wife’s symptoms.” 
Mowbray as- 


tal 


ing to 

With p alpable effort 

ed an air of nonchalance. 

f you have nothing more sensible to 

ll be going,” he announced. “You 

iny wife any longer. I 

you. I can find plenty of—oh— 

ginative men”’—with a labored 

neer—‘‘to arrange for her commitment 
asylum.” 

He turned away, and I started after 
im, almost involuntarily. But the doc- 
tor raised a hand. 

Blakely 


+ 


0 some 


“Let him go 
I whipped out in haste, 
1 ] 2 

shoulder. 
ge man—and I cannot suppose 

look had been. pacific. 


, 1 
Mowbray gianc- 


rehensively over his 


had gone | turned to the 
what ©” 

Bentiron — shrugged, a | 
know. I doubt very much 
we can prove anything against 

However 1’ll get him pinched on 
general principles. You might 
O'Malley on the phone and ask him to 

And order the car. We must 
nd get Mrs. Mowl before 
gets back to interfere. 
he’ll get well. I'll 


ange com- 


“\ 
iNOW 


call 


an break 
well as Walter 


Police Lieut 
message as a 
would 


is he directed. 
took my 
think he 


Nave af- 
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rested anyone on Doctor Bentiron’s 
request, for he knew the doctor of old. 

“But ask himself to run down soon’ s 
he can an’ make a charge, will ye?” he 
stipulated, 

Then the doctor’s big blue limousine 
rolled up to the curb, the chief appeared, 
pulling a battered slouch hat down over 
his eyes, and we set out for West End 
Avenue. 

We found the modest apartment 
house in which the Mowbrays lived in 
an unusual turmoil. Its lobby was 
thronged with curious ones; a uni- 
forn ied policeman stood outside Mow- 
bre Ly’ s door. 

“Hello, Sloane,” said the chief. He 
knew every man on the police force. 

“Yes, sir, doctor. They sent for ye,” 
said the officer and stood aside. 

We entered. Directly before us, on 
the living-room floor, lay the body of 
Walter Mowbray. He was quite nt 
The rough handle of a c: arving kn 
thrust up from his 

From the next room came a lament- 
able outcry. There was Mrs. Mowbray, 
wildly excited, struggling and 
ing, while both nurses 
ina pack. Miss Riley was st 
clad, as she had been roused from 
the little Miss Miller wept 
fling while she worked. 

“Ump hf,” said the chief imperturb- 
ably. Be par ine here, Blakely. 

When I had administered it, and the 
combined efforts of all of us had 
placed the raving woman in restraint, 
he turned to Miss Miller. 

“Now then?” 

And the poor, untried girl, 
conscious a her dreadful 
first outside case, expl: ined ee 
against a background of clamor n 
her patient, which lessened by y Reni 
as the potent drug took effect. 

“T just turned my 
doctor. a bit 
Mowbray had just 
right there, so of cour 


quiet breast, 


screain- 
strove to put her 
ill kimona- 
sleep ; 


quietly, snif- 


tour 


. 1° 
error in this 


l 


back one second, 
longer. And Mr. 
come in and stood 
‘se | thought he’d 


z 


Not 
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watch her. And she never threatened 
harm to anybody, or anything like that. 

“Well, she opened a drawer in that 
sideboard there and caught up that 
knife and jumped, all at the same time, 
like. She stabbed hitff right through the 
heart, doctor; he never moved after. 
And she said, ‘I’m jealous!’ and just 
laughed, doctor—horribly. ‘I’m jeal- 
ous,’ she said, ‘and no other woman’s 
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, 


“I’m jealous,” confirmed the crazy 
woman, with an empty laugh. “That's 
right. He always told me so.” And she 
dropped into stupor, 

The rusty-red bullet head of Police 
Lieutenant O’Malley appeared in the 
door way. 

“About this man Mowbray, sorr-——” 

Dr. Lentiron rose, sighing deeply. 

“Never mind, O’Malley. His account 


going to get you!’” has been balanced.” 


NECKLACES USED TO IDENTIFY INFANTS 


O that no baby in the Bronx Maternity Hospital, New York, may be given to 

a woman who is not its mother, the hospital authorities have adopted the 
“Nursery Name Identification Necklace System.” 

This newest method has been proven to be simple and rapid in adjustment, 
is sanitary and indestructible, and satisfies the most nervous or skeptical mother 
that her baby cannot get mixed up with any other in the institution, 

As soon as the baby is born the nurse in charge forms the mother’s name 
with flat white beads lettered in black on two sides. All the other beads on the 
string are pink or blue, according to the sex of the child. The lettered beads 
are strung on one end of the line in proper sequence and a stop knot placed 
after the last bead. The necklace is then placed around the baby’s neck, and 
the ends of the string tied with a knot and sealed together with a small lead seal. 
This is worn by the baby so long as it remains in the hospital, the name being 
always accessible and quickly read. 

Many systems of marking have been tried. It has been found that wristlets 
become blurred or are likely to slip off. Adhesive plaster stuck on the baby’s 
body becomes blurred or drops off and is unsanitary. Metal necklaces discolor 


or irritate the neck. 


BOY WHO KILLED MAN GOES FREE 


TWELVE-YEAR-OLD boy who confessed recently to having killed a man 

was absolved from all blame by a coroner’s jury which heard his story. 

Ray Stratton, the boy, told the jury that he had shot Richard Logsdon in order 
to save his own father’s life. 

Ray’s testimony was to the effect that some time ago, following a quarrel 
between his father and Logsdon, the latter had beaten the elder Stratton and 
threatened his life. Later, as the Strattons were driving one day to a country 
post office near Corvallis, Oregon, Logsdon accosted them, seized the boy’s father, 
pulled him from his buggy, and began to beat him. Young Stratton called upot 
Logsdon to stop, and when the man paid no attention to his entreaties the boy 
loaded a small rifle which he carried and shot his father’s assailant through the 
head, killing him instantly. Father and son then surrendered themselves to the 
authorities. 

The coroner's jury returned a verdict of justifiable homicide. 
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IRE is a letter from Warren Carl Reid, of Binghamton, New York, which 

H we think contains a fine idea. We will certainly be more than delighted 

and more than appreciative if a lot of you readers will take advantage 

of Mr. Reid’s suggestion and act on it by writing us what stories and departments 

you found helpful to yourself or to mankind in general, either in an educational or 

a moral way, or in any other manner, save that they were just interesting, for we 
hope they all are that. 

Here is what Mr. Reid has to say: 


“Dear Eprtor: I will be very grateful to you if you will publish the follow- 
ing letter in the ‘Chat’ as a possible means of inciting a new and profitable interest 
in the Detective Story MAGAZINE. 

“To all,readers: In a recent issue of this magazine I have read with interest 
the several letters praising and correcting the work of the authors. 

“To my disappointment I have found none that have a direct bearing upon 
the moral and educational values of the stories. Every story has a moral and 
educational value, and I believe that if we would observe these points more closely 
the stories would be far more interesting, and also helpful. 

“I would suggest that we ask the editor to devote a part of the ‘Chat’ to 
the readers’ use, at least for a short time, for the exclusive purpose of ferreting 
out the moral and educational points in the stories. I am very much interested 
in the success of the above plan, and I would be glad to receive your opinion. 
I am open for discussion on any subject any time, and those wishing to correspond 
with me directly may address me in care of The Billboard Publishing Company, 
Mail Forwarding Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Hoping for the success of the Detective Story MAGaziIneE, its authors, and 
the readers, I await results, always at your service. 

“Binghamton, New York. WARREN CARL Ret.” 


Strangely enough, there was a happy coincidence in connection with Mr. 
Reid’s letter, as this one came in the same mail with it: 


“DEAR Epiror: Please accept my humble thanks for ‘His First Real Job,’ 
by Roy W. Hinds. Tears came to my eyes when reading this very’ clever story. 
The human picture portrayed by the author is bound to have a great effect on 
any one who has erred or is about to betray his trust. The wonderful ending will 
no doubt teach a sermon to all who read it, and will act as an uplift to many a 
weary soul. Give us more of this kind of writing. Yours truly, 

“New York. oe ag 


We thank Mr. C. A.—we are not taking the liberty of printing his name- 
for his letter, and hope a lot of you will be kind enough and interested enough 
in the magazine, your magazine, to send us some of a similar nature, following 
Mr. Reid’s suggestion. Hopefully awaiting them, we beg to remain, always 
faithfully yours, for a Detective Story MaGazine which will constantly grow 
more and more to your liking, ye old editor. 


9D ps 





if you are an employer and desire to piace your employees in the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 
eharge. 

All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the Illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 
be revealed. 

Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it Is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 


Mepitt.—The dual-personality question is not one that I can discuss ade- 
quately in such a little space as this. The specimen which you inclose shows that 
the writer is of a most unusual type, and the signs of mental eccentricity—to put 
it mildly—that are to be found are numerous. Persons who are so very unusual 
as this writer, and in whom the unusualness takes such dangerous forms, should 
be carefully watched by experienced doctors to determine just what their real 


state is. So far as my experience and study go, handwriting shows no positive 
indication of what is rather loosely called a dual personality. The nearest that 
I have come to it is in the case of the signature, which is extraordinarily different 
from the body of the writing. In such a case the writer is apt to present many 
odd contradictions between personality and character, and in two instances that 
I know of writers were said by physicians to be authentic cases of dual personality. 
I would be greatly interested to hear what a specialist’s report on this writer 
would be. 


N. C. F.—The specimen which you inclose is the writing of an idealistic, 
sweet-tempered, unselfish, and extremely spiritual woman. How on earth she 
ever came to think herself in love with a man of your sensuous make-up is im- 
possible for me to imagine. Of one thing I can assure you, and that is that she 
will regret marrying you the moment she does, and that it will not take you 
long to come to the moment of regret also. Those who marry should at least 
meet on common ground morally and emotionally. 


C. F. J.—My dear, dear boy or girl—boy, I suspect—do send me your address 
and let me write you. You're carrying around some morbid thought that I know 
I could help you to push away. Nobody in all this world is “cursed,” except by 
what they allow themselves to think about themselves. Don’t think I’m saying 
this lightly In my long years of dealing with literally thousands of human beings 
I believe that about every possible combination of trouble, sorrow, and horror 
has been put before me for inspection and often for help. Of one thing I can 
assure you. Your handwriting is sane and almost normal, and the only evidence 
I have of the fact that it is you yourself who is projecting this shadow into your 
life is that your handwriting shows an astounding degree of introspectiveness 
and hypersensitiveness—both of which yield queer results when allowed to ramp 
through the delicate mechanism of a human mind. Do write me. I assure you, 
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as I have many others, that all letters come to me in confidence, and that many 
a confession has been kept inviolate in my office; not even a secretary sees some 
letters. Don’t think that I am belittling your trouble. I’m not. I know what 
terrors constant brooding can bring to us. But I do know that the worst of human 
conditions need not be met with the mad despair with which you write me. 


Nora S.—It is certainly a mistake for girls to think that clerical work is 
the only line of endeavor open to them. If you're so in doubt as to your being 
able “to stand” office work, Nora, you can make up your mind that you won't! 
And I am sure of it, for you are a worshiper of beauty and possess excep- 
tional taste. Any chance to exercise those tendencies in an office? Then why 
think of going into it? You, who “can make anything with a needle and thread?” 
If nothing better offers at the moment, why not dressmaking, with a view to 
designing Why not make lamp shades and novelties? Why not start in making 
those favors you say your friends think are so wonderful? Why is there “no 
money” in such things? ‘There is far more than there is in an office job, 
especially when you are sure you won't like it and therefore can be dead sure 
that you'll never rise above the horde. Use a little common horse sense, Nora. 


CANADA.—Why haven’t you good health? ‘Your handwriting shows a tre- 
mendous lot of vitality and gives no indication of downright organic disease. 


: oe oe 


_ Sure you are going at it right? Of course I agree with the change of climate. 
That's good for us all. But I do believe that with your real physical power you 
could crawl out of your present state. Your character is one in which good 
judgment and a gentle but abiding sense of humor are sufficiently marked to 
be distinctive. The specimen which you inclose shows sincerity, moderation, and 
caution, combined with a great deal of energy and power. This person’s nature 
Ils not an easy one to read at first glance. It probably takes some length of 
acquaintanceship before the real efficiency is disclosed. 


Mrs. W. (Tueses).—I don’t know what to say to you, my dear. But | 
reckon the best thing to do is to be absolutely frank. This specimen is the writing 
ot a sly, subtle, deceitful, sensuous, tricky, and utterly cruel person. I have 
seldom seen such an awful specimen, or one which so chilled me, and it makes 
ine shudder to think of your entanglement with the writer. I believe that the 
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sooner you realize this the better, and I would count every hour of close associa- 
tion as dangerous to peace of mind and purity of thought. Sorry. Hate to do 
these things, and always feel like cruelty incarnate when I do, but I hope, at that, 
that you'll believe me. Better now than after you’ve found all that out slowly, 
by piecemeal, losing a bit of your soul’s peace and health at every step. 

P. R. C—Men of your delicacy and innate refinement often find some 
difficulty getting into congenial conditions in life. So far as you are concerned, 
you have the temperament which would enjoy an outdoor life. Have you ever 
thought of taking up some branch of agriculture? Now, by that, as I usually 
hasten to explain, I don’t necessarily mean that you should take up six hundred 
and forty acres of a homestead and try to raise wheat. There are dozens of 
specialized lines, and I am sure that an agricultural college would help you to 
find that one line which would porn appeal to you. 
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I note with pleasure your kindliness, good humor, and cleanness of mind and 
thought. 


M. D. F.—Your handwriting shows me that you are a person of many moods, 
exceedingly sensitive, and much inclined to brood. Your husband’s writing ex- 
presses self-control, moderation, slowness in coming to a decision, inflexibility 
of convictions, and quiet, unyielding stubbornness. Unless you are especially 
fortunate, your lives together have been darkened by a great many strenuous 
arguments and some downright quarrels. So far as there is a fault, it is yours, 
in failing to adjust, for men of this unyielding type positively cannot be made 
more human after_they are grown up. Their mothers can spank it out of them, 
but for any woman after that the job’s hopeless! 


Mrs. M. D. E—A “‘little pull” and some good strong words are mainly wha 
you need. You are a talented person, with a very distinct personality, but you 
are certainly spineless. Don’t like being called that? Of course not. Nobody 
does. But how you react to that word is a sure test of your metal. Unless I’m 
a worse character reader than | think I am, you'll be fired with a desire to show 
me how wrong I have been! You are the sort of woman who would be a splendid 
saleswoman, once your timidity was gone. You ought to sell hats, frills, beautiful 
china, books—any of the things which you yourself love. Don’t worry because 
the man of the family is not a howling success. It’s almost completely a figment, 
of the imagination for chaps to make two thousand a month or so, casually, 
between their hours of golf and polo. You are quite right to want to help. Only, 
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if you do go out of your home to work, for goodness’ sake see to it that he takes 
a hand in helping you run the house. I’ve seen so much of the woman who tries 
to hold down a job, and yet has to assume full charge of the home, too, just 
as if that was still her whole occupation. If both work outside the house to bring 
in the income, then both should share the home burdens when they get back to 
the fireside. 


StstEr.—“An old maid at twenty-five.” Well, upon my word, I can’t 
imagine what kind of a family you must have! Why, my dear, dear child, you 
are just finishing growing up. And as for being an “old maid’’—to-day we don’t 
estimate a woman solely by whether or not she has assumed the position of a 
wife. Surely it is good to love and be loved, the most wonderful thing in the 
world, and if we are in that blessed state let us thank Heaven and walk softly, 
fearing to shatter the perfect day. But if not, for the sake of our self-respect 
let’s find something so interesting to do that we can forget to be lonely. You 
are in a most morbid state, my dear. If I were you I’d take a trip to that city 
where my wise and “worldly” aunt lives, and I’d try to forget “the family” for 
a while. Yes, of course, you can write me again. And don’t be afraid. I won't 
write you unless you say so. And let me remark, before I pass on, that if I were 
twenty-five and in my right mind, nobody would open my mail—not even my 
mother. 

L. J. S—‘Interested in graphology, but skeptical in regard to its use as a 
science.” Well, then, I don’t see what you’re interested in it for; but here goes 
for yourself. You are an affectionate person, because you swing your writing 
so far forward and because your letter formations are rounded and because of 
your smooth and flowing capitals. You lack intuition, because you join all the 
letters of your words. You lack originality of thought because your letter forma- 
tions follow the copybook style too closely. You are refined in tastes because 
your letter forms are. You are conventionally correct because your letter forms 
are. You are fond of children, pets, and friends because of the way you make 
your capital A. The length of the tail of your “p” shows that you possess a lot 
of vitality. The slight upward cant of your:line of writing shows that you are 
of a moderately hopeful disposition, There now! 

X. I.—The faults on which you insist that I dwell are those of all imaginative, 
sensitive, and too serious people. They are: tendency to overestimate trivial 
things, tendency to deal too deeply with shallow people, tendency to lose a sense 
of the proportions of life, tendency to lack humor, tendency to imagine troubles, 
even when_they are not at hand, tendency to suffer unduly from the ordinary 
and not to be avoided grossnesses of life. Not the list you expected, is it? 


Maccir.—I certainly believe that you can do something different from 
housework. I object, however, to your use of “better.” Housework, well done, 
requires a most varied assortment of talents, and is a pretty severe test of 
efficiency for anybody, woman or man. But in your case your lines of efficiency 
do not lie there. You are innately a fine clerical worker, and if I were you I 
would go to business college and train for that. You can surely so arrange 
your home duties as to allow the time, as a great many of these schools have 
afternoon and evening classes. When you are able to go to work you can hire 
some one for your housework who likes it. No, I don’t think that this is 
“treachery to” your home. And I think that you would serve your husband’s 
best interests a great deal better by hiring a good cook than by persisting in 
trying to cook and so spoiling his digestion, to say nothing of your own. Any 
woman who has conscientiously tried for three years to cook, and made a total 
failure of it, is warranted in deciding that her proper field of endeavor lies 
elsewhere. 
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AnonyMous.—Your handwriting expresses a certain—I’ll not say insincere, 
but a shallow—attitude of mind and heart. I do not find you really interested 
in anything vital, or actually ambitious, or positively affectionate, or wholly proud. 
All of your character seems to be shaded, as it were. You need, I suspect, some 
hard knocks and perhaps some serious suffering to sharpen your virtues and 
“point up,” as the painters say, the aspects of your character. I would really 
rather see a lot of serious faults than this dullness and unaccentedness, which is 
neither good nor bad. 


Lovis K.—Your capital I expresses courage and will power, but your t does 
not, so that I am sure that you are one of those persons who aspire a great deal 
and accomplish little. You have a strong love of the artistic, and I believe that 
if you start now to educate yourself in some such line you would be a success. 
Go to a school of design and see whether something in their work does not 
interest you. But remember that you positively must try for will power and for 
self-control, and that you must educate yourself into a strong and positive character 
if you expect to get anywhere. 


RayMonp A.—So you like music and have a talent for it, but ‘“‘can’t bear 
to practice,” and you love to read but “hate to write a letter,” and want a great 
deal out of life generally, but don’t seem willing to put much into it. Now 
look here, Raymond, a seventeen-year-old boy whose handwriting is what yours 
is is in serious danger. Your handwriting shows such shiftlessness, such lazi- 
ness, such indifference and general sloppiness, while—and here’s the point—it 
also shows real aptitude for the finer things of life. That’s a mighty bad com- 
bination. Fully one half of the unsatisfied, wretched people of this world are 
like you, unwilling to pay the price for what they want. If you had no love 
of music, no liking for good literature, no longing for uplifting and interesting 
society, then you might go on and be a clod all your life; you might manage 
to exist, hardly conscious of your own deficiencies ; but you are too keen mentally 
to do that. The end of this little lecture is contained in two words: get busy. 
No, as to music as a career, but fine as a recreation. How about journalism? 
You have traces of talent for it. 


PPPDIDISECECEEEE 


EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


in writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give fuil details of your case, stating whether or 
not it has been before the courts previously, or whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. if you 
desire Miss Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, and State, Unless accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope your communication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 
“BrokEN.”—Please do write me. Your story is most pathetic. What is 
more, your wrongs can be partially righted. I will answer a telegram if you 
send one. 


Hs.—Your case is most interesting. Morally you have every right on your 
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side, but legally you certainly have some entanglements. I advise you to come 
to the United States and apply for a divorce. Go to Ohio. In Ohio your story, 
substantiated by witnesses, would procure you a release. This man fully deserves 
all that the law will allot him. Such as he should be given jail sentences. If you 
will write me personally, inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope, I wili be glad to 
confer with you further. 


Mr. S.—You cannot ignore the suit of your employee if your elevator was 
not passed by one of the elevator-inspection companies. I cannot encourage you 
in your defiance of the law. If you thought so little of your employees that you 
could neglect such a precaution, you deserve all the trouble that you have been 
put to. Employees, by the law, are guaranteed safe means of departure from 
places of their occupation. 


MapaM.—Why do you think that your husband makes more money than he 
is supposed to? And, if so, on what do you base your demand for a better 
form of support? ‘Your history seems to prove that your husband has taken 
good care of you for the last fourteen years. That being so, why do you now 
state that he has “neglected” you? How much money has he really, and how 
has he maintained you? I would have to know this before I could advise you. 


S. O. B. Co.—No, you cannot be attached. You are quite safe. The threat 
is aimed at your relations apparently. He thinks that he can worry you and 
that you will capitulate. Sorry you did not send me your name and address, 
as I feel that this matter must be urgent. As soon as you see this please write 
me, in full, and in confidence. 


MortiMerR.—A franchise is something which requires the best advice of a 
lawyer and one who is on the job. Why not tell me the town, the company, and 
so on? I will then communicate with some lawyer there and try to fix things 
so that you will not be “done.” As this is a matter which is put over to next 
year, I fancy there is enough time. “Write me fully. This magazine guarantees 
you against fraud on my part, even if my professional standing did not. 


MaAmie.—You cannot get a divorce on the grounds which you state. I am 
no general adviser, but I would be glad to have you write in to Miss Rice about 
your troubles. She knows how to advise people in your condition. All I can 
do is to tell you what the law will do for you, and that, I gather, is not what you 
want. 

Arex D.—Water rights and forest rights! Well! Where was your section 
posted? Under the laws of which country? Of what country are you a citizen? 
What was your residence there? You see, you have not given me anything like 
adequate information. Send me a signed and sworn statement by some notary 
public, and I will be able to advise you. 


Mrs. Ennts.—The rent laws in New York City, at the present time, are in a 
strange state of chaos. No lawyer knows where he or she stands on every point 
of this subject. If you will state your case in detail I will be glad to take it up 
personally. I am much interested in this condition. I am not sure that I can 
help you, but at least you can let me try. Address this magazine, as usual. 


MatrTeao.—You will have to send me a full and complete statement of 
your difficulty. Does X,. X. own the adjoining ranch, or is he lessee? Is that 
cattle his own? What is his personal record in the community? Does he vote 


in that State? Is your brand registered? Who is the owner of your ranch? 
Supply these details and I will be glad to assist you. 





The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


if it Is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work In which you are especially Interested, in one 
of his articles, send a stamped, addressed envelope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, 
what your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount of time and money which you 
ta5 give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


Trapping as a Business 


¥ HERE seems to have been a great wave of interest in trapping during 
T the last few years; so much so that young men from all over the United 
States and Canada who have been in mercantile pursuits are turning their 
attention to the possibilities of this profession. All publishers of sporting journals, 
woodcraft, and commercial literature on hunting and trapping assure me that never 
before in their experiences have they had so many inquiries about the various 
questions that have to do with the marketing of fur. 

This being so, I consider it my duty to say a few very serious words to 
the readers of Detective Story MAGAZINE whose thoughts may have turned in 
that direction. 

In the first place, no lad accustomed to city life only is fitted—could possibly 
be fitted—for the life of a professional trapper. It is not that the life need 
entail so many hardships, but that it is a lonely one, and that it presupposes a 
knowledge of woodcraft and of wild-animal life which is rarely acquired in 
any way but by years of acquaintance. The professional trapper is apt to lead a 
lonely sort of existence. To the man accustomed to it the work is not wholly 
a hardship, but to a boy brought up in even a small town it would be pretty hard 
to bear. Living in a shack or cabin alone, cooking for himself, doing what little 
washing of his clothes he could manage, sometimes being snowed in for a while, 
often without company during nearly all of a winter—a man must needs be of 
exceptional fiber or else be inured to this if he is not to cave, physically and 
mentally, under it. The ideal thing, of course, is for two men to live and work 
together, but this is not always possible. 

Leaving out that side, however, we may return to the wholly practical phase 
of the question. The proper setting of traps, knowledge of where to set them, 
knowledge of how to treat and preserve the skins, ability to tell what animals are 
likely to be caught in a given district—all these things are absolutely necessary 
to a professional trapper. 

The question of enduring extreme cold is an insistent one in a trapper’s life, 
for it is where snow flies that the best furs are to be had, and it is in the “frozen 
North” that they are most beautiful and valuable. 

An authority on woodcraft who is on the staff of a widely circulated maga- 
zine tells me that he is receiving many letters from young men all over the 
country, who ask him for details as to what they will need “for a winter’s trap- 
ping ;” he adds, with a sorrowful shake of his head, that at least She half of 
those letters are from persons who have never set a trap in their livés, and that 
many of them, inquiring about Canadian trapping grounds, reveal the fact that 
they think the thermometer must go down as far as ten below up there! To 
those who know the far North, even inhabited and settled regions as Ontario 
and Quebec, this is startling. If such an unfortunate lad should actually get out 
in the woods he might meet with serious disaster on account of his inexperience, 
for forty degrees below is not uncommon in that country. Thirty degrees 
below is not unusual for the populous city of Quebec, and up beyond that is a 
great fur country, where the cold to a person unaccustomed to it means all but 
death. 

So this is the very serious word which I would say about trapping as a 
business: If you wish to take it up, find an old trapper with whom you can work 
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for three or four years. Live out of doors in the summertime and as much as 
you can stand during the winter. Read about woodcraft, for there is much that 
even old trappers do not know, but work out all theories by experience. 

It is true that trapping is a good business if one thoroughly understands it. 
I have been told by a trapper of Quebec who occasionally comes to New York 
that he has sometimes made as much as four thousand dollars a year, but, he 
always hastens to add, occasionally he has made a great deal less. He has been 
trapping professionally for twenty-five years, is a French Canadian—one of those 
people who seem born with a genius for hard, outdoor life—and his father, from 
whom he learned, was a trapper and hunter. 

This man has a modest fortune, because his home is a big log cabin which 
he built himself on practically unclaimed land; he has a garden in summer, and 
generally lives well, with the expenditure of little money. But he is decidedly 
an exception. A great many trappers in the United States and Canada just barely 
manage to make a living, especially if they have families. 

Wild life on this continent is no longer really plentiful, and the man who 
could have made a good living at trapping two generations ago, even at the low 
prices that skins brought then, will have a hard time of it now. 

It can be done, and is being done, but not by inexperienced men. My word 
of warning is, let nothing persuade you to abandon a business or profession or 
trade and take to trapping unless you have found an experienced trapper who 
will take you as a partner—or unless you have the equivalent in knowledge gained 
by long experimentation and study. 


UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


HE Empire Clothing Company was run by Nathan Black, an elderly man 
it of splendid character. He had built the business from a small beginning ; 
he was, in the popular sense of the word, a self-made man. He was 
exceedingly proud of his accomplishments, and not without cause. His happiness, 
as he advanced to late middle life, would have been without a jar were it not for 
his nephew, Joseph Hankins. 

About twenty years ago Black suffered a severe loss when his only sister, 
to whom he was devoted, died; she left a small boy of four or five years, who, 
except for the big-heartedness of Nathan Black and the fondness he felt for 
his sister and his need to express it, even after her death, would have been placed 
in the charge of public charities. Nathan Black was a bachelor and lived alone; 
but upon his sister’s death he added to his household the child and as many 
attendants as were necessary to care for him adequately. This child, Joseph 
Hankins, became the biggest thing in Nathan Black’s life; all Black’s interests 
centered in the boy, and the dream of years was that, when he should no longer 
be able to run his business, the boy Joseph would be ready to step in and take 
his place. 

But Joseph had other ideas. According to his outlook on life, nothing mat- 
tered but a good time; business, education, social position—everything was sub- 
servient to one thing—pleasure. And, of course, such a philosophy made it 
necessary for Joseph to have access to a large bank account; and, again, such 
access came only through an overindulgent and kind-hearted uncle. 

Came a time when the much overdrawn allowances were not sufficient to cover 
the expenses of all the parties Joseph had promised himself for the ensuing 
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month, and he found it necessary to raise funds on his own initiative. The 
method he chose was robbing his uncle’s office safe. 

Often Joseph had watched his uncle work the combination and open the 
safe. He thought he could follow the combination numbers, if he could get 
possession of the notebook in which the combination was written. This he 
managed to do; but, even with the notebook," he was unable to carry out his plan, 
for he could not make out the instructions fully. He knew the first three of the 
five figures of the combination, but he could not get the last two. There follows 
a reproduction of the combination as it appeared on the page: 

.I—L. halfway—R. full less 10—L. three quarters plus 5—R. to lowest 
not used. 

(Note.—The figures on the dial of the combination lock were multiples of 
ten only). 

Can you supply the figures in the combination? 


The answer to last week’s problem is: “Big brother, bully, has me. Follow 
boy.” The figures and dots were to be applied to the letter in this way: Count 
in one letter from the beginning, then take the next, which is where the dot 
comes—“Y ;” count ahead nineteen letters, then take the next, which is where 
the second dot comes—O;” and so on to the end. Now reverse the sequence 
of these selected letters and you have the message complete. 


p 


A UNIQUE MONEY BANK 


HERE is a widow in Milesburg, Pennsylvania, who carries her money about 
with her in a unique hiding place. A mere man has told where she conceals 
her cash. The revealer of the secret is S. H. Hall, a stock salesman, who per- 
suaded the woman to purchase shares to the amount of eleven hundred dollars. 
After the necessary papers had been signed the widow excused herself for 
a few minutes, stepped into another room, ripped open the hem of the skirt she 
was wearing, and took therefrom bills which she promptly presented to Hall in 
payment for her stock. Many of the bank notes were old and appeared to have 
reposed in their “bank” for a long time. 


ay 


BURGLAR ALARM IN HOUSE CAUSES TROUBLE 


BURGLAR alarm installed in an apartment house in New York was insttu- 
mental in bringing Silas K. Strauss to court recently as defendant in a 
suit instituted against him by John Pfluger, agent of the premises. Pfluger’ 
has a store in the building, and he wanted to evict Strauss from the latter's 
apartment in the house. 

When the judge asked the reason for Pfluger’s objection to Strauss as a 
tenant the agent replied: 

“He lives on the third floor, and I live on the second floor, over the store. 
I’ve been cleaned out a couple of times, so I attached a burglar alarm to the 
front door. I go to bed at nine o'clock, and this man comes home after midnight. 
Every time he comes in, off goes the burglar alarm. That alarm makes 90 
much noise that it can be heard three blocks away. It wakes up all the tenants 
in the building, and they’re all kicking.” 

The magistrate decided that Pfluger had no right to set a curfew hour for 
his tenants, and that Strauss was at liberty to enter his home at any hour he chost 
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poreens of um ag have lost tra 
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ill be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 

“plind’’ if you prefer. in sending “pling” notices, you must, of course, give us your right name and address, so that wo 
ean porwere promptly any letters that may come for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 
unsuitable. 

if it can be avoided, please do not send us a ‘General Delivery’ gow. address, for experience has proved thai 
these persons who are not specific as te address often have mall ew them returned to us marked ‘‘not found.” 
it would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your addre: 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so ‘that we may take your notice out. 

flew: readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped it you were in a similar 


WARNING. —Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for mo “to get home,’’ et 
eetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter Is the person you seeking. 





PLEASE TAKE NOTICE... About forty-five years ago I NOTICE.—If any one in Toledo, Ohio, knows the true 
was taken from a Mrs. Chickerings at Worcester, Mas- name of a baby girl who was taken by J. F. Webber, they 
sachusetts, by the late Henry V. and Mattie E. Snow. will do @ great favor by writing to her. She was born 
1 never heard who my own people were, and would be September 16, 1893, and left Toledo when she was about 
siad to hear from any one who knows something of my four years old, fu ormation that will help her to 
history. Mrs. Cora E. Goodwin, 500 Cormelia Street, Utica, know something of her parents or relatives will be most 
New York gratefully appreciated. Ivy N. Webber, care of this maga- 


cine, 
ROBINSON, MYRTLE.—When last heard of she was in” 


Rawhide Nevada. She has two children, a girl and a boy, WALKER, ROBERT.—About thirty years ago he was 
named Margaret and Frankie Their home is in Denver, taken away from his home in Duquoin, Illinois, by a man 
Colorado. é information that will lead to their pres- named Ed. Bergool, who took him to Pennsylvania, and 
ig . s ex be RJ Shri: appreciated by an old his people have never seen or heard of him since that time 
ten y eed, Dos Palos, California, The son of his sister Esther, who has heard his mot? 
often speak of her baby brother, hopes that something 
PRICE, na mene; He was last heard from at Bowl- may be heard of him through our readers, and would 
4 Green rida, He is asked to write to hi brother, happy if he could give his mother a surprise by finding 
Emery d Troop, Fourteenth Cavalry, Camp her lost brother. He is probably known by the name 
Dodge, Iowa Bergool. Samuel Franklin, care of this magasine. 


wat last GARNEY.——He is about eighteen years old, and BROWN, ROBERT J.—He was last heard of iti Man 
Siiscoont Also JOHN LESTER, Minnesota, where he was running a hetel. He Is 
Missouri, about a_year ag He five feet five inches tall, between forty and forty-tive 
wn eyes, and is “about five feet old, of fair complexion, and is an bknglishman. 
- Webb C A, t heard of 4 should see this he is asked to write to 
or ebb City, issour!, She has be glad to hear from any one who can give 
is about five feet in height. his father or tell him his present add 


these people will be greatly ap- Brown, 3707 Morgan Avenue, North, Minn apolis Minne- 
care of this magazine sota 


JOSEPH, E. V. B.—When last heard from he was in a 


M 
ao Wit broken leg in Rockford. Iinols. and was Robert left Tecumseh, Nebraska, thirty years 
about to leave there in a few days. He is twenty-two was heard of at Wheatland, Wyoming, seventeen 
a on sees ves inches in height, with light-brown and was last heard of three years ago 
. “His fair complexion . There is a scar when he stopped at his old home at Tecumseh, 
pt ta: meouies : him to write to her. finding any of his family there, he told an old friend 
cog i SS. ren Any news he was going to Arkansas to engage in the sheep 
magazine. eee 3. Care of this ness and would wri to his folks as soon as he 
— settled, but nothing has been heard of him since 
KENNEDY, JAMES A., formerly of Nebraska, and last ‘8 about six feet tall, with blue eyes. Frank W left 
ecard of in Detroit, Michigan Any information will be Oklahoma twenty years ago, in company with a man named 
tly appreciated by K. K., care of this magazine Jim Medows, and was last heard of seventeen years ago 
” at Maybel. Colorado, whe re he was prospecting and sur- 
Pa ” i , 1 veying If these two men knew how badly their brother 
Seton, cota) Miokain 4 ee she, ee Pe ge Pen and sisters want to hear from them, and ho happy it 
nw fs he atabefaliy os dated would make them, they would certainly write and ! 
Pe ge gk go y know where a, are. Any one who can give 
8 1-2 Grand Central Avenue, Tampa, Florida, about them will do a great favor by writin 
RKIN, ART. F.—Write to B., at 928 East Sixty- Sister, Mrs. I. ©. Stone, Winnett, Montana. 
d Street 


econd apartment, Chicago, IMlinoi SANDHAM, ANNIE, who was born at Troy 
hg H S8.—He was las in Gold in 1857 or 1858, is anxious to find 

th LE ust, in kine _ ao Wall ace meee tell her something definite that will 
Timber ‘ r r His old buddy who was with him on daughter of George Augustus 3 
the other sid tring the war anxious ‘ of eft a fortune that wen . because 
Rm. and will be clad to hear from any one \ an tell ter could not be found. $ had been given 
im his present BM Any informatic bang yy gre atly tion to a Mrs. Van Tassel 1y assistance in thi 
appreciate: e Schermer, care of this n . re ter wil be gratefully received. Annie Sandham 

; ye ae ee eee this magazine 


Leigh WALTER. —All trace of 
rs. TI 
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URPHY, ROBERT H. and FRANK W., 


SOtLiN' PATRICK and MARTHA.—Their children, 
ar 1 Jack were placed in a home in Tarry- 
. o M 7 William was put in a home on 
Ne York Tt maiden 

depart- 

“as or 

and 


rela- 
. BARNETT. JEAN.—t asked 
writing =p. L. P., Box 26, Shell Bluff, Florida 


fro m De nver, Cole rado 

self ill about him 

who can give her t Ws I 
his aister, Mrs. H. Rees are of thi 


REARDON GEORGE.—He left Buffalo, New 
Casper, n February, 1919, and his mother has 
asked since is thirty-four years old, five 
Rock, tall, s gold fillings in his front teeth 
a small scar on the k 
mandolin. His mother 
information that will help 
abeth Smit! re of this magazine 


DENNIS, CHARLES E.—He left California last year 
intending to go to Springfield, Massachusetts An old 
_ WILFORD OBERT MANNING. le ig about thirty friend would like to have his present address BR. Th Wee 
rs old, lg from Me t D care of this magazine 
* Was « 
war . 
old 
a New 


McGAHAN, LESLIE R.—He is eighteen years old, five 
sing Street, feet five inches tall, with rather dark hair and a i 
complexion He was last heard of in February, 192¢ 
j the American Seaman’ Friend Society, New York 
y Davis, WALTER D. 0.—Piease come home or write.— Any information will be thankfully received by his 
ther, Roland McGahan, National Home, Co. 25, Dayton, Ohio 
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CROWLEY, JERRY J.—When last heard from he was 
in Oregon, about five years ago. He is six feet one inch 
tall, and was following railroad and woods work about 
that tim Any information regarding him will be tha 
fully received P. H. Crowley, National Home, D. V. 58., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


ZAHNSTECHER, ELIAS.—He was born in Paris, 
France, twenty-seven years ago, and was last seen in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, July 20. 1912 He went away 
from his father’s home, leaving a note saying that he 
would write just as soon as he would be able to return 
the money due for his board. He was a plumber’s helper 
then He is five feet six inches tall, of fair complexion, 
with blue eyes and light, curly hair. All his relatives are 
now living in New York, and his sister will be most grate- 
ful to any one who c give her news of her brother 
She is very anxious find him, and will greatly appre- 
ciate any assistance that will help ber to see him again. 
Mrs. Lizzie Sunnie, Whitby, Ontario, Canada. 


CARRINGTON, WALTER.—He was last heard of in 
Parkerton, Wyoming Information as to his present ad- 
dress will be appreciated by M. Sanderson, 638 Indiana 
Avenue, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


ELSWORTH, DOLLY or geerey UDE, sometimes known 
as Miss Jackie Brooks. as last heard from in San 
Francisco, in March, 1920 5 * is asked to write to her 
old pal, Bess, at home. Any one knowing where she is 
will do a favor by sending her address or asking her to 
write to Bess, care of this magazine. 


MATSON. NED.—His daughter, who was adopted by 
Fred C arnam in Chicago, in 1882, would Iike to find 
her fa Mt, Any one knowing, of him or his ae will 
do a great favor by writing to Mra. Lizzie Lusson, 1225 1-2 
East Fifty-third Street, Los Angeles, California. 


SCOTT, FRED.—<A friend whe has not seen him for 
eight years would like very much to hear from him. Hat- 
tie Burke, care of this magazine. 


UXA, first name not known. A friend. who -has_ not 
heard from him for six or seven years, will be glad ff he 
will drop a line to M. B., care of this magazine. 


NOACH, EDWARD.—He was with the Seventh Division 
in France and was discharged some time in 1920. ‘Tt is 
thought that he might be living with his sister, Mrs. 4 
Smith, who was in Bridgeport, Connecticut. in 1919. His 
brother, who has not heard from either of them since he 
was discharged from the army, and who is now a loco- 
motive engineer, will be grateful to any one who can give 
him their address. Carl R. Noach, care of this magazine. 


BRITT, CHARLES 8.—He left 
about six years ago for the West. It is believed that he 
was in the hardware business in Tulsa or Terlton. Okla- 
homa, sold his store, and went to work for some oil con- 
cern Any one knowing his present whereabouts will do 
a great favor by writing to his nephew, W. F. Britt, 116 1-2 
North Perry Street, Montgomery, Alabama. 


WILLARD, first name not given. He is the husband of 
L. G. C., or “Babe.” If he sees this he need not hesi- 
tate to write to B. A. R., care of this magazine. 


HUGHINS, BEULAH.—Please write to an old friend, 
Revner, care of this magazine. 


BENSEN, MAY.—A friend ts very anxious to hear from 
you Please write to A., care of this magazine 


_TATCHELL, GRACE.—She ts English, fifteen years old, 
large brown eyes and ao scar over the right eyebrow. 
had one front tooth missing when last seen She 
from Enfield, England, in 1915, in care of Mrs. C 

and may be known by that name. Friends are 

anxious to know what has become of her, and will 

most grateful to any one who can give her present 
address Maude and Ada, care of this magazine. 


SHEPHERD, WILLIAM.—He came to America from 
Englaid with his wife in the fall of 1888 His wife's 
maiden name was Lydia Burket. Their orphan son, who 
believes that he has relatives in either Cambridgeshire or 
Berkshire, England, would be very happy to hear from 
them, or if he has relatives in any part of the world, he 
hopes they will wri to him if they see this. Charles H 
Shepherd, State Hospital, Utica, New York. 


TOMPKINS, JOSEPH 8.—He served with E Company, 
Bignal Corps, Fifty-first Tel. Battalion, San Autonio, 
Texas, and was last heard of with the army of occupa- 

; Germany Any one knowing his present 
please write to I, F., care of this magazine 


DAVIS, MAY.—About twenty years ago she wag adopted 
by a clergymen named Sherman, who lived in Topeka, 
Kansas She was then six months old. and it is believed 
that Mr. Sherman gave her to some family for adoption 
but nothing known is also supposed that her 
name « father’s name was l 

mother’s maiden name was Emma 
living at the time in Council Grove 
mother died about nine years ago, and May's sister, 
Was too young to remember anything of the circum- 
of her sister's adoption, is very anxious to find 
rnd will be most grateful for any assistance. Mra. 
Symington, care of this magazine. 


Tallasee, Alabama, 


tion Coblenz, 
whereabouts 


Missing Department 


MEYER, ALBERT.—He was last heard from about 
years ago, when he wrote 
then living at Belveil ° Ss 
time Albert intended -going to ¢ ‘alifornia to buy an orchard, 
and has not been heard of since. Any one who can give 
information about him will do a great favor by writing te 
his niece, Mrs. Brown, care of this magazine, 


RATCLIFFE, POLLY.—She came to this country when 
she was seven years old, with a woman whom she believed 
to be her mother up! she died, when she learned that 
she was an adopted child. She came from Preston, Eng- 
land. She once received a letter from Chelsea, England, 
and was told that it was from a cousin. but she has since 
learned that the writer was her brother. and she thinks 
his name was John McDonnell. Ratcliffe is her adopted 
name She is now thirty-three years old, and will be glad 
to hear from any one who can tell her anything of her- 
self or her family. If she has any relatives living ghe 
would be more than happy to hear from them. Mrs, 
Thomas, care of this magazine 


WARNER, MARY ANN.—She was born tn Lyons, Ohio, 
and her son was born in the infirmary at Wayseon, Ohio, 
ou August 31, 1877, his mother being at that time eighteen 
years old She left Wauseon in 1878, and he has never 
heard of her since. While he realizes that this is a very 
long way to go back, he has hopes that some one who 
sees this may have some knowledge of his mother and 
may be able to tell him what has become of her. If she 
is stiff living he would be more than happy to hear from 
her and to meet her if possible. George Warner, care of 
this magazine 


MILLS. SHERMAN C.—He left his home about two 
years ago, and when last rd of was working on the 
D. U. Ranch, near Beowawe, Nevada. His folks are wor- 
ried about him and want to hear from him. He 
home now without any fcar of trouble, as his affairs are 
all settled Any one who knows where he is will do @ 
great kindness by writing to his mother, Mrs. N, Mills, 
1314 West Ninth Street, Coffeyville, Kansas. 


ROBERTS, ALLEN.—He served in the Spanish-Amert- 
ean War nd when last heard from was in San Francisco, 
just before the earthquake five feet seven tnches 
tall, _ brown even, dark air, and dark complexion. 
He w a te ompany C, Twenty-ninth Infantry, 
Uni ted States Veldmieete is now about forty years 
old, and his mother is very anxious to know whether her 
son ig dead or alive She will be deeply grateful to any 
one who can give her news of him. Mrs. Elizabeth Rob- 
erts, BR. F. D. One, Mascot, Tennessee. 


WILLIAMS, MRS. JEWEL.—When last heard of she 
was in Philadelphia. An old friend would like to hear 
from her or from any one who knows her present address. 
Scotty, care of this magazine. 


LE GAGE, JOSEPH.—He was in Canada when last heard 
from Also his wife, Margaret, whose maiden name was 
Gaynor i who was ‘somewhere near New Yo about 
1874-75 fheir daughter would be glad to hear from any 
me who h nown:her parents or who can give her amy 
news of them Geraldine Le Gage, care of this magazine. 


MARKLEY, CONRAD.—He ia about 
old, fis inches tall, with dari 
\ rd of he w 
1 tion it him will grat fully Te- 
Lilly Mark ley, Richland Center, Wisconsin. 


WOODWORTH, RICHARD D.—He was last beard from 
four years ago, when he was in the West. His 
would glad to hear from him or from any one 
1 give her information about him. Mrs Wood- 

worth Walker, 141 Fifth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


TOGKER, MRS. MARTHA.—DBetween forty-six and forty. 
nine ye ago she left Murphysboro Ten ness 
maiden ame was Hibbs Her daughter, ) r a 
years old when she her last, would be to_ get 
some information about her mother. Please write to Mrs. 
Ben B. Richardson, 306 Tenth Avenue, South, Nashville, 
Tennessee 


LOGAN,. MRS. MAY.—She was last heard from in De 
troit alx ut two years ago. Any one who knows her pres- 
eabouts will greatly oblige by writing to Frederiet 

are of this magazine. 


wot. an a | -He was a corporal in the 
i ifth Marines. Will any of his formet 
unicate with his sister, Mrs. Cornelis 

MacDonald, 24 Colorado Avenue, Batavia, New York? 


Pig CHARLES C.—Write to ur 
pringbr« She is worrying about you all 
STRANG, FRARK M. When last heard from he was 
spect sska, in November, 1915. All let 
m goes ‘that time have been returned ut- 
was formerly a fireman on the New Haves 
to the Brotherhood, Harlem Biver 
forty years old, has a light com 
plexion, blue eyes, and light. curly hair, not very tall, but 
broad-shouldere e road he was known as Curly 
H l glad to hear from any one who 
hi abous him, and will be most grateful 
that will help her to know what has be- 
Carrie S. J.. care of this magazine. 


Forty- 





Missing Department 


RICHARDSON, WALTER.—Any one who knows where he 

a creat favor to his sister by communicating 

When last heard from he was in Sydney, Cape 

Breton, about nineteen years ago. Please write to H. G. C., 
cate of this magazine. 


SHULTZ, LOUIS.—He was from November 
5, 1917, from Buffalo, New Y employed at 
that time as a detective in New y. He is asked 
to write to G. E. Borchert, 1220 Parade Street. Erie, Penn- 
sylvania 


FRARY, DEWEY A.—His mother has not heard from 
him since June. 1920 He was in the navy at that time, 
and she was told that he had been discharged, but lately 
she has heard that he is still in the navy. He is tall, 
with light-brown hair, fair complexion and blue eyes, and 
ig twenty-one years old His mother is very anxious to 

he is all right and well. and if he sees this it 
that he will write to her without delay Mrs. 
Frary, 12 Institute Street, Jamestown, New York. 


ae heard 


PENNINGTON, W. E.—He was last heard from in Los 
Angeles, about 1916 He joined the United States cavalry, 
and was sent to Calexico, California, where he stayed for 
about two years, and later joined a medica) school. He 

feet tall, with dark hair and blue-gray eyes, and is 

y-one years old. He is asked to write to his cousin 
as soon as possible Jeorge Pennington, care of Orland 
Zeek, Lebanon, Oregon 


Bg lhp MRS. PEARL.—Please write to your old friend, 
ho would like to hear from you. Ida, care of this magae- 
e 


ADAM, ADOLF.—He is an Austrian, about sixty years 
five feet seven inches tall, and was last heard of 
Nebraska, about two years ago, when he 

going to California He left his family in 

Texas, about twenty years ago His son 

hear from him or from any one who knows 

ts. Tom Adam, 3811 Crutcher Street, Dal- 


BOSTWICK, _. V.—He was a locomotive fireman for 
t Paci ‘Yompany on the Sacramento divi- 
“He then went to Los Angeles, and 
‘ here about July 10. 1926. Any information 
about hi m will be gladly welcomed, and if he should see 
this he is asked to write to James M. Stanton, 312 South 
Flower Street, Los Angeles, California 
POLIN, NORA, who 
and was last heard of in 1911 er 1912. Any one 
her present whereabouts will greatly oblige by 
her address or asking her to write to Sergeant 
Polin, care of this magazine 


used to live in Sioux City, Iowa, 
knowing 
sending 
Hugh J. 


ble A JESSIE and ESTHER, the daughters 

is iley. When last heard from they were 

Mrs. Powers and Esther was Mrs 

been heard from since between 1895-1900 
vould like to hear from them or from any one 
re they are at this time. George W. Find- 
Washington 


RICHARDSON, THOMAS.—He is seventy-six years old, 
nd on, who has not seen him for thirty-two years, 
to hear from him or from any one who can 
hi ere he is. ‘rank Richardson, Montgomery, 
wich 
NELSON L.—He was last seen in Waco, Texas, De- 
tember 6, 1 Daddy, your little girl is very fll and 
Write xe at Waco.—G. S. N 


MARY, who us live in Saugatuck, 
i went ) iere o Middletown, and 
New York t If st this she is 
Gallagher Er- 


ANDERSON 
mnecticut, a 


Ma reet, We 

, CHASE, ERWIN C.— reard from in Buf- 

New \ Te "we -fourth Bri- 

at Sant u d was also a mem- 

547, Bat talior » is asked to write 
Art, in is ine 


There is some- 
Have tried to 
If do net 

3 give up in 
Lene 

CHARLES A orme 0 

Pp \ t l elder 

t “ hi 

eatly apprec 


MARYEY. who 
Vhen last 
informa- 
ir moth- 


ELLENBERGER MARY, {FLORA 
Sere born in Armst County, Pent 


eard of 


KING, RALPH.—He is either i ! in South 
America for me oil company i asked write to 
his brother, Harold King, 625 Charlotte Detroit, 
‘ehigan, 
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GRAHAM, JOHN D.—Bis daughter has not seen him 
since 1908 When last heard of he was in Omaha, Ne- 
braska. An information about him will be gratefully re- 
ceived his only child, Gladys Alberta Beckwith, Issa- 
quah, Washington. 


COPE, FLOYD.—He was last heard of at McRoberts, 
Kentucky, three years ago. He is abeut forty years o 
age, about five feet eight inches tall, and of rather dark 
complexion. Three years ago he was working as a miner 
in the Leteher County coal fields and keeping house with 
his three children. Any information of his whereabouts 
will be fully appreciated a Da father-in-law, John L. 
Thomas, Ding2ss, West Vir 


RUFF, JOHN A., and cae of Richmond, Virginia. 
Their iirst cousin has tried for years to get in touch with 
them, but Without success, and hepes that they, or some 
one who knows them, will see this and will write to him. 
aoe V. Devit, 129 South Davidson Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


MORAN, JOHN J.—Tle is about five feet seven inches 
tall, with gray eyes, brown hair, white, even teeth. and 
Weighs about one hundred and forty pounds Is a pretty 
good wrestler and borer. Any information would relieve 
his wie srom worry. He is about twenty years old frs. 
J. Moran, 138 West Street, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


JOHN R.—Come home as soon as you see this Every- 
thing Is all right and better than you think. Let me know 
your address as soon as possible.—Sophie. 


HODGE, DELCIA C., the wife of William J. Hodge, 
the mother of five sons Le Roy, the youngest, was 
years ald when hie mothe 1t away, and they were all 
placed in the orph ans’ home ] Michigan Any 
one who can give information re t her will earn the 
deepest gratitude of he? son yy Donald Hod 8 
Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


GRAFF.—Catherine and C ges Graff were put 
phan mee , Cathert ne in the Catholic 
Stree ud arence in St eer 3 on 
nue philadelphia in 1902 They have never known any- 
thing of their parents, and would be grateful to any one 
who can give them some information that will help them 
to find them. C€. €. H., care of this magazine 


BOOTH, JESSE.—He was in Battery N, Sixth 
Artillery, stationed at Manila, P. I., in 1900 
friend Bill, of the Second Reserve, would like 
from him Bill, care of this magazine. 


ENSTROM, HARMON S. N.—He was last heard from on 
September 12, 1895, at Phoenix, Arizona. There was a 
circus in town that day, and was thought that he had 
probably gone East with it In 1899 a letter, zned with 

name, but not signed by him, we it to 3 mother 

Chadron, Nebraska. Money was sent him at that 

with a request that he come home, the letter 

back unclaimed, no 2 ) received of 

i now fifty-fo mY and ahout 

mother 1 

is able financially t take care of 

’ most grateful to readers maga- 
zine who may be kind enoug ° to help her 
for her long-lost son. Mrs. Caroline Haye 

magazine 


DILTZ, WILLIAM A.—He was born a 
braska, in 1883, and was adopted by a fami 
1888, apd was known by that name 
from about 1898 to 
| worked as 
Railroad about 1905 
1 Oregon 1910 
be reatly appreciated 
Cl w P 


rhe Sarrett 


he 
sh 


Ogalalla, Ne- 
’ € ur 


Dakota 


wg ber gph had MRS. JESSIE COCHRAN. 
t, North Dakota, in 1917 


Saratoga Spring 

BALL, EVA.—When last 

) Seact California ar 

ridge Massachusett Any 

nt whereabouts will be clade 
B. Terhune, care of this mag 
Pig) (an Du URSEL.—She Its 

ngeles, California, and is married, but 

ns ame is not knowr Her brother is very anxious 

her and hopes, if she sees this, that she will write 

L. S., care of this magazine. 


L 
t 
I 


supposed to 





Missing Department 


wo0oD, HARRIET GENNETT.—She was last heard of 
Scotland, and is believed to have left there 

after her mother’s death. It is thought that she 

3 Francisco with her husband, Joe Bennett. 

Her mothers name was Maryann McGill. Any news of 
ner will be highly appreciated by her aunt, Alice Robert- 
1877 Seventeenth Avenue, Edmends, British Columbia, 


LANE, MOLLIE.—She was last heard from four years 
ago at Klamatha Falls, Oregon, is believed to have 
married again Her eldest son, aul, is now about fifteen 
years old She is asked to e to her sister 
Also WILLIAM BRAY and his fe, MAMIE, whose 
dren, Besole now twelve years . and Gracie, 
nine, were taken to Abilene, Te . by &@ man named 
Nichols, to be adopted. He promised to send a _ picture 
of the children every six months, but their mother has 
never heard from them since It is now four years since 
were taken 5 Their mother is in deep grief 
and be most grateful to any one who 
her news of her children. Please write to 
of this magazine. 


SIMON, who was last heard from in Dover, 
Maine, in and ABRAM FISHER, who lived in Ban- 
gor, Maine, and went to New York City about 1904-05. 
An old friend would like to hear from them. Mrs. C 
care of t magazine, 


yd adage CLARK R.—In 1903 F 
fron I nts in~ Seattle by my grandmoth 
A A Bi t ie was then three years old, 

to Halifax, Nova S a. I heard from my 

five years ago 8 then married to a named 
Clark BK. Brookes lived in Lanama, Alaska. Later 
they went w Dawson City, from where they sent me 
some gold-inugget pins Any one knowing where- 
abouts of 1 father, William MacKeane, or mother 
and stepfather will do a very great favor by writing to 
me. [ am an only child id am now married. rs. 
Fred Exner, care of this magazine 

JACKSON, GEORGE WASHINGTON, whose wife's 
maiden tulah Witter She was in Denver, 
Colorado, in 1 Also their two sons, GEORGE ROY 
and WILLIE E., who were with their father when last 
eard of, in 1914, in Seymour, Texas. Their brother would 
te glad to hear from them or to get news of his par- 
ents. Huelan A. Jackson, care of this magazine. 

ELLIS, CHARLIE.—He left Cedar Ra Iowa, in 
th summer of 1920 for South Dakota An old friend 
would like to hear from him. E. S8., care of this maga- 
une : 

_ SMITH, 


heard 


WEIN, 


FRED.—He is forty-two years old and was 
from in L Angeles six years ago. If he sees 
asked to to his brother Arthur, who will 
t any nev f him. A. L. Smith, 43 Walnut 
town, Pennsylvania. 
MALONEY, JOSEPH J3.—He is about five feet eigh 
ches tall 1 hi light-brown hair. He was last 
a) 1 but was think of entering the merce hant 
bar 4 ews of him will be gratefully received by 
his brot William J. Maloney, care of this magazine, 


SALSGIVER, MYRTLE.—When he was _ about thre e 
yea 1 she was put in Greensburg Home, 
teen They wil ive no information 
it not wn whether she 
ne Her father’s 
to find J i ! | be most grate- 
vho can ed her nmunicate with her 
She -2 West Washing- 
Penns 
GWE eh Lod —W! 
New I = 


STER ka RAYNOR, 
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HACKEMEYER, PHILP When last heard from_ he 
was in San Francisco. He is asked to write to J. Mc- 
Govern, care of this magazine. 


DOUGLAS, H. A.—He lived for a while on Portland 
Avenue, El Paso, Texas, and was cennected with 

Paso Blue Print When last heard from he 
was employed Tucumcare, New Mexico. Also 0. ° 
OLS in Deland, Florida. An old friend 
from these two men. C. A. Me- 


Company 


would be glad to 
Kie, Canton, Mississippi. 


MARSH, E. E.—Write me concerning that parcel I have 
of yours, Ray Weddle, 717 South Main Street, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


McGRAIL, J, A.—If you see this, 
where you are and how you are, 
care of this magazine. 


KUHN, GEORGE.—He was last heard from itn Malcolm, 
Nebraska, in 1919. His mother is not well and is very 
anxious to hear from him. If he sees this he is asked 
to write to her as soon as pessible. Mrs. Charles Kuhn, 
Geyser, Montana, 


AILEY, D. WEYMAN.—He left home November 13. 
and was last heard from in Athens, Georgia Ile 
feet seven inches tall, with dark-brown hair, two 

upper front teeth missing, and the thumb of his left 
hand is off. He is asked to come home, as Edith calls 
for her daddy every day Any one who can give infor- 
mation about him, please write to Mrs. D. W. Galley, 
care of this magazine. 


BEARSE, HENRY.—He is a paperhanger and was last 
heard from in Boston. He is asked to write to his old 
friend Robert N. Babcock, KR. F. D. 8, Bangor, Ma 
who would also be glad to hear from DAVID JACKSON, 
who was last heard from in Boston ten years ago. 


THORP, H. L.—Who lived at 144 Prairie Avenue, 
Texas, is asked to communicate with Herma 
who @id not get the letters sent to this ma 

Theodore Rose is asked to return those letters. His m 
is very ill and is anxious to find her son Charle 
hoped to find him through those letters, and is 
disappointed Herman L. Rose, 8353 Gratiot 
Detroit, Michigan. 


BANDY, WILLIAM, who lived in Nashville, ae 
three years ago and was last heard of in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Any information about him will be most gratefully 
received and deeply appreciated Sterling B. We Junior, 
3ox 1025, Marquette, Michigan. 


COOK, A. E.—Please write to your friend of Wayer 
Georgia. L,. Helt, care of this magazine 


SHAFER, WILLIAM A.—He was a seldier and was 
last heard from in Chicago, Illinois. He has brown hai 
eyes, a fair complexion, and is _ five feet three 
inches in height. His mother would be grateful for any 
information that will help her to find her boy. Mr 
Addie Shafer, Box 157, Parker City, Indiana, 


BAKER, ROSS W.—He is twenty 
inches tall, with fair complex 
in the acro juadron at Kelly 

i the war. After his discharge 
where dol 
k. E 


write and let me know 
Buco. Write H. V. &.. 


Tenne 


years old 


TRIVICK, wi. Ar 
e year y 
Trivick’s 
brother, 
would : 
thi th will 
‘ Mrs. Trivick’s brother 
hard Street, Port Chester, 


ELLINGTON, THOMAS BENTLEY. formerly 
and last he ara of in a 


il r 
Iso LOUISE 
t 


,Ckte 


magazine. 


WOOD, HERBERT 
them last ten 


will be t 
664 West Fayett 
_ BARVELL, LENORA.—She wa 
war and served overseas 
in December, 1919, and 
ome city in Maryland if 
ite to an old friend and giv 
B. R., care of this magazine. 











PARKER, ALICE A., the daughter of T. H. and Sarah 


A 
of Burlington, 


Marslard, Wisconsin, and last heard from 
in 1908 from Sacramento, California. Also MRS. SADIE 
A. PHILLIPS and MRS. MATE A. COY, sisters, last seen 


Wisconsin. The pres- 


at Idylhurst Lodge, near Hayward, 
by an old friend. 


ent address of these persons is want 
_ EB care of this magazine. 


STEELE, ALONZO L., who was last heard of in Min- 
neapolis early in 1901, He was a member of the 
Woodmen of the World. is wife, Blanche, would very 
much like to hear from him, in care of this magazine. 


CARPENTER, WILLIAM T. S.—He is about fifty-four 
years old, five feet ten inches tall, with black hair and 
blue eyes, and is crippled in his right hand. lec is a 
trainman. His daughter would be very glad to hear from 
him or to get news of him. Wilda May Carpenter, Box 
261, Bay City, Texas. 


COONLEY, MARY.—She had a sop named Harry, who 
went to the West many years His daughter would 
like to communicate with her or with any of 
tives. When last heard from she was in Chicago. 
must be now around seventy years old. information 
will be greatly appreciated by her grandchild, ts. C. 
H. Murphy, Sunny Side, Utah. 

HEATH, FRANCIS | JOSEPH.—He was dismissed from 
the U. S. ‘Sims, on account of being under ,age. 
His mother is ill en of his absence, and he is urged 
to write at once to his brother at Clearfield, Pennsy!l- 
vania His mother is on the verge of losing her reason. 
There is nothing to fear. If there ig any trouble that 
his people do not know of, his brother will fix it up, no 
matter what it may be. If he will only write, and say 
where he is, in order to save his mother from a complete 
collapse. His brother Edward. 


CLARK, LOUIS B.—UHe is about thirty-seven years old, 
and wes last heard from about nine years ago. He was 
in the army and served in the Philippines. After his re- 
turn he spent some time in the Western States. looking 
for gold, and may be in some mining town. His sister 
would be ry grateful for any news of him. Miss Josie 
Clark, 1306 Seventh Avenue, Belle Plains, lowa. 


SPEARSE, RALPH.—In 








1908 he was left im the care of 


a woman in Grand Marais, Michigan, named Mrs. Rich- 
ards, when his father and hig two brothers, Floyd and 
Clifford, left there for Spokane, Washington. WHis grand- 


mother’s name is Roundtree. If he sees this he is asked 


to write to his brother, who wil] be grateful to any one 
who will be good enough to give him news of him 
Floyd L. Spearse, 409 West Granite Street, Butte, Mon- 
tana 


formerly of Arkansas, 
one knewing bis ad- 
care of this 


KNIGHT, WILLIAM JACKSON, 
and last seen in New Orleans Any 
dress will do a favor by sending it to D. &., 
magazine. 


MARRIN, ANDREW, who, in 1869, lived in Albany, 
New York, and left his home when he was about sixteen 
years old. He was sent on an errand to the corner 
grocery, and never returned. left his mother, six 
brothers, and one sister He would be now about sixty- 
eight years old. Any information that would help to find 
out what became of him would be greatly appreciated by 


his brother, W. P. Marrin, care of this magazine. 


McCALLAN, MARY and LILY, who left Belfast, Ire- 
land, nearly thirty years ago, Mary going to New York 
and Lily te Brooklyn Their brother would like to hear 
from them Charlie McCallan, 212 Lyon Street, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. 

McGEE, FRANK.—He was last heard of in 1918, when 
he was living at Lafontain, Kansas. Information as to 
his whereabouts will be highly appreciated by his mother, 
Mrs. T. B. Atkison, 419 Second Avenue, Benton, Arkansas. 

SWAN, ROBERT W.—In 1908 he went to Toronto 
Canada, with his son from Falkirk, Scotiand. In 1912 
it was heard that he was working on the railroad in 


Canada His son would be glad to hear from 
him, or from any one who can give him his address. John 
Swan, 2712 Fourth Avenue West, Seattle, Washington. 


OWEN, OLIVER NATHANIEL.—He left his daughter's 
home three . saying that he was going to his 
brother Charlie's, but he never reached there. Tle was 
traced to Akron, Ohio, where all trace of bim was lost. 
He little grandson wants him, and so do all his rela- 
tives Any information that will help to restere him to 


t will be most thank{ully elved and greatly 
appreciated by his daughter. th gy C. Bonnell, 405 
Hillsdale Drive, Warren, Obio. 


MURPHY, JOSEPH LESTER.—He left 
‘oma, Washington, in 1917, and was last 
Omaha, Nebraska, where he intended to join the navy 
It is not known whether he did so or not He is tal! and 
slender with dark hair and rown eyes e 3 about 
thirty-two years old, and his hair is thin on top His 
is very anxious to hear from him, and will be grate- 


Moose Jaw, 





home in Ta- 
heard of in 


sister 
ful for any news that will help her to find him Mrs. 
Alice Walsh, 2031-2 First Street, Portland, Oregon. 


— ss write to me. I want to hear from 
J. 


you.—A 





Missing Department 














WATKINS, VERA.—She was last heard from at Savan- 
nah, Georgia, in October, 1920. Her present address ig 
wanted by K. N. Heath, P. 0. Box 824, Mobile, Alaboneat 


HALSELL, PRESS, formerly a lieutenant in the Thirty. 


fourth Infantry, Seventh Division, who left’ the regiment 
in 1918, at Fort Bliss. It is thought that he is now in 
the navy. There is news awaiting him that will interest 
him, and information that will help to find his present 
address will be appreciated by E. 8S. O., care of this 
magazine, 


Russia, and last 
1900. 
care of 


SINGER, JACOB, formerly of Moscow, 
heard of in the “Boston Store’ in Oklahoma, in 
His present address is wanted by Robert Ellis, 
this magazine. 


BRYSON, HARRY.—He was last heard of in Chicago, 


His mother is very anxious to hear from him, and will 
appreciate any information that will help her to know 
if he is living or dead. Please write to Mrs... James 
Moore, care of this magazine. 

DURANT, FRED, A. R. D. 329, Camp Travis, Texas, 
Other members of the military police who were at that 


compees. and members of the 
29, same camp. Pleage 
on 13, National Military 


me when I wa. 
veterinary corps at A. R. D. 
write to Gustave L. LeRoy, 
Home, Kansas. 


O’LEAR, MARTIN.—He was last heard of in Butler, 
Pennsylvania, in 1918, and all efforts to find him sine 
that time have failed. He is twenty-four years old, about 
six feet tall, of heavy build, and has brown hair. He was 
in the State police. Any information about him that will 
help to find him will be most thankfully appreciated by 
his brother, Frank O’Lear, Haute, Pennsylvania. 

DUFFY, PATRICK €E.—Please come at 
you badly and cannet understand why you 
. AS. 

PICKERT, JACK on oat of Quantico, Virginia, 
and NETTIE BENTBONE, are asked to write to an old 
friend, B. KR. S., care mt this magazine. 


ROWBOTHAM, CHARLES.—He served with 


depot with 


once. I 
went away.— 


the Cana- 





dian forees during the war, and later worked up North 
in a lumber camp. Also punched cattle in Wyoming. 
It is thought that he may be connected with the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. He is asked to write to his 
old pal Jack, care of this magazine. 

MILLER, GEORGE M., of Machine Gun Company, Ith 
Infantry t seen at Camp Dix, New Jersey, in May, 1919, 
Information about him is wanted by his friends. Please 
write to Frank, care of this magazine. 

WALSH- MADRAN.—John Walsh, who was adopted by 


Theodore, 











Godfroy Madran on January 31, 1900, at St. 
Montcalm County, Canada. Any one who can give infor- 
mation about him will do a great kindness by writing w 
J. J. Walsh, 109 East One Hundred and Twenty-seventh 
Street, New York City. 

HARRIGAN, JAMES i MARY. the children of, are 
sought by a friend. There were four girls and one boy 
Margaret married a man named Gould, and lived in 
Pearl Street, New York, about 1898. There is_ interest- 
ing news for them if they will write to Mrs. B. Robin- 
son, 286 Clarkson Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. * 

HULL, HARRY H.—He is about forty years old and 
was last heard from in British Columbia. He is about 
five feet nie inches tall, and has blue eye Any in- 
formation about him will be gratefully received by A. &. 
Hull, Salmon, Idaho. 

WALKER, EDWIN.—He served six years in the navy, 





and when last heard from was in Decatur, Llinois. He 
is about thirty-nine years old lis parents are very 
anxious to get news of him and will be grateful for aw 
information that will help them to find him. Mrs. 4 

Walker, Route 6, Box 30-A, Albany, Oregon. 
HERZEKOW, H.—He left Newport News, Virginia, © 
March 11, 1920, for Baltimore, Maryland, to purchas 
some goods ~ his grocery store He is forty-five year 
old, five feet nine inches tall, with brown hair and mits 
tache, and gray eyes He wears glasses and has bad 
front teeth He may be known by the name of Harris 
Baltimore the day after he left bome 


He was seen in 
New York Any informaten 


and said he was going to 
that will help to find him will be very gratefully appre 
ciated by his son, Harry Herzekow, care of this magazine. 








DUFFY, ED.—He is about thirty-six years of age, amd 

was last he ard of at Miles City, Montana, in 1906, whea 

there for a cattle man His mother. & 

to him, and will be glad to hear from 

n her news of her son Please write 

to J. E. Green, Fifteenth Avenue East, Vancouvel, 
British Columbia. 

MARTIN, VERIL ASHLEY. who left Salanas in Octo 
ber, 1919 Please let your family know where you &® 
Your father has met with an accident, and your mothet 
is very much worried. Write to her or to your aunt 
Laura. They will not try to ce you come home; tha 
only want to know where you are and if you are well. 











































































































Nheseds Are The Hours That Count 




















OST of your time is mortgaged to work, meals and sleep. But the 
hours after supper are yours, and your whole future depends on how 
you spend them. You can fritter them away on profitless pleasure, or you 
can make those hours bring you position, money, power, real success in life. 
Thousands of splendid, good- -paying positions are waiting in every field of work 
for men trained to fill them. There's a big E job w aiting for you—in your present 
work or any line you choose. Get ready for it! You can do it without losing a 
minute from work, or a wink of sleep, without hurrying a single meal, and with 
plenty of time left for recreation. You can do it in one hour after supper each 
aight, right at home, through the International Correspondence Schools. 


Yes—-You Can Win Success in an Hour a Day 


Hundreds of thousands have proved it. The er gner of the Packard “Twin-Six,” and hundreds of 
other Engineers, climbed to success through I. C. S. help. The builder of the great Equitable Building and 
hundreds of Architects and Contractors won their way te the top through I. C. S. spare-time study. Many 
of this country’s foremost Advertising and Sales Managers prepared for their present positions in 


spare hours under I. C. S. instruction. 
For 30 vears men in offices, stores, emmys, fac- | INTERNATIONAL CO OUT HERE a 


ties, mines, railvoarls—in every line of technical | [NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


4 . . 
}commercial work—have been winning promo- | BOX 3019-C SCRANTON, PA 
. and increased salaries through the I. C. S. Explain, » without obligating me, how I can qualify for the post- 
More tt 21) ( ~~ ven’ 2 eae a oe tion, or in the subject, be/< bre which I mark 
“lore than 1 ) are getting ready right now in CUELECTRICAL ENGINEER ) SALESMANSHIP 
1.C.$. way for the bigger jobs ahead. (1) Electric Lighting and Rwys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring ] Window Trimmer 


Your Chance is Here! Feiesreph Ensincer | Show Card and Sign Pg. 


Railroad Positions 

I ; = 1, MECHANICAL ENGINEER : : 

No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will come } Mechanical Drafteman jut LUSTRATING 
i ia - : : : Cart 

you. No matter what your handicaps or how set rh tg Practice | BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
aaa - ° ootmake 2 
mail your means, we have a plan to meet your cir- [Gas Engine Operating ] Private Secretary 
cumstance ‘ a oaat i an IVIL ENGINEER ] Business ¢ yp: _—— 
Mstances. No matter how limited your previous musvastan and Mateine | BOOKKEE! 

‘ducation, the simply written, wonderfully illustrated 5 mine FOREMAN OR ENG, t " Stenogrepher end Typlet 
LC. S. text! “eee: STATIONARY ENGINEER ( Cert. Public Accountant 
»S. textbooks make it easy to learn. No matter [Marine Engineer ") TRAFFIC MANAGER 
What career nay } > » . ’ » 92 Ship Draftsman () Railway Accountant 
at Career may choose, some one of the 280 SHITECT Pra sectal Law 

fF) GOOD ENGLISH 


Architectural Drafteman 4 ommon School Subjects 
Concrete Builder CIVIL SERVICE 


- ' J 
Wh Make Your Start Now : Structural Engineer g iggy A ag 
hen everything : bee dee , — PLUMBING AND HEATING AUTOMO 

wh ' ing has bee one te easy for you Sheet Metal Worker 3 Mathematics 

nen one ho lay spent with the I. C. S., in the Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation CO Spanteh 
Quiet of vour . . . CHEMIST {3 AGRICULTURE Teacher 
in pons vn home, will br ing you a bigger 0 pharmacy Poultry Katslog _ Bankiog 
“come, more comforts, more pleasures, all that suc- 
ss mear . Name 
Eg h you afford to let another single Sebsent Seacticede 
— ho tf spare time go to waste? Make Occupation_ Address 

our > . re . . ve = 
. wf start right Ww This is all we ask: Without Street 

without iting yourself in any way, put it lpia 

UP to us to | ow we can help you. Just mark City_— State 
- liane may send this nternativ 


aad mail this Can nal 
1 43 Coupon, Correspondence Sc cheols Canadian, gers Montreal, Canada 


Lon! 
of. . . 
LC. %. Courses will sure ly suit your needs, Hs Sontractor and Builder 
‘oat 
= 








Just say “Hires” 


and get the genuine 


Hires is Nature’s drink—made 
from roots, barks, herbs, berries— 
and pure cane sugar. Made pure and 
kept up to the Hires standard for 50 
years, despite the high cost of the 
best ingredients. Yet you pay no 
more for genuine Hires than for 
artificial imitations. 


At fountains, or in bottles 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
Philadelphia 





